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CHAPTER  I. 


^^BOUT  tliirty  years  ago  Miss  Maria 
Warcl,  of  Huiitiiigdoii,  with  only  seven 
tliousand  J)oiuhIs,  liad  the  good  luck  to 
ca[)tivate  Sir  Tlioiiias  IJcrtram,  of  Mans- 
field Park,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  to 
be  therehy  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  baronet's  lady, 
with  all  the  comforts  and  consequences  of  a  hand- 
some house  and  large  income.  All  Huntingdon 
exclaimed  on  the  greatness  of  the  match;  and  her 
uncle,  the  lawyer,  himself  allowed  her  to  be  at 
least  three  thousand  pounds  sliort  of  any  equitable 
claim  to  it.  She  had  two  sisters  to  be  benefited 
by  her  elevation;  and  such  of  their  acquaintance 
as  thought  j\Iiss  Ward  and  Miss  Frances  quite  as 
handsome  as  Miss  jNIaria,  did  not  scruple  to  pre- 
dict their  marrying  with  almost  equal  advantage. 
But  there  certainly  are  not  so  many  men  of  large 
fortune  in  the  world  as  there  are  pretty  women  to 
deserve  them.     Miss  Ward,   at  the  end  of  half-a- 
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dozen  years,  found  herself  obliged  to  bo  attached 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Xorris,  a  friend  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  with  scarcely  any  private  fortune;  and  IMiss 
Frances  fared  yet  worse.  Miss  Ward's  match, 
indeed,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  was  not  con- 
temptible, Sir  Thomas  being  hai)pily  able  to  give 
his  friend  an  income  in  the  living  of  Mansfield; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  began  their  career  of 
conjugal  felicity  with  very  little  less  than  a  thou- 
sand a  year.  But  Miss  Frances  married,  in  the 
common  phrase,  to  disoblige  her  family,  and  by 
fixing  on  a  Lieutenant  of  Marines,  without  educa- 
tion, fortune,  or  connectifuis,  did  it  very  thor- 
oughly. She  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
untoward  choice.  Sir  Thomas  jJertram  had  in- 
terest which,  from  princi[)le  as  well  as  pride, 
from  a  general  wish  of  doing  right,  and  a  desire 
of  seeing  all  that  were  connected  with  him  in  situ- 
ations of  respectability,  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  exert  for  the  advantage  of  Lady  Bertram's  sis- 
ter: but  her  husband's  profession  was  such  as  no 
interest  could  reach;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
devise  any  other  method  of  assisting  them,  an 
jibsolute  breach  between  the  sisters  had  tahen 
place.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  conduct 
of  each  party,  and  such  as  a  very  imjjrudent  mar- 
riage almost  always  produces.  To  s:i\<>  herself 
from  usek'ss  remonstrance,  Mrs^  llidLC  never  wrote 
to  her  family  on  the  subject  till  nctiiiilly  married. 
Lady  Bertram,  who  was  a  woman  of  very  trancpiil 
feelings,  and  a  temper  remarl\ably  (\asy  and  indo- 
lent, would  have  contented  herself  with  merely; 
giving  up  her  sister,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the 
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matter;  but  IVIrs.  Norris  luid  a  spirit  of  activity, 
which  could  uot  be  satisfied  till  she  had  writteu  a 
long  and  augry  letter  to  Fauny,  to  point  out  the 
folly  of  her  conduct,  and  threaten  her  with  all  its 
possible  ill  conse<piences.  .JiLia..  Price,  in  her 
turii^.  was  injured  and-.angrv; — aiul- •  -awr  arnti werj- 
\vjiich  comprehended  each  sister  in  it?<_Jjitterp('ss,^ 
i},iw1  hp^fnwpr^  i^i^ch  very  disres])ectful  refiections  on_ 
the  pride  of  Sir  Thomas  as  Mrs.  Norris  could  not 
possibly  keep  to  herself,  put  an  end  to  all  inter- 
course between  them  for  a  considerable  period. 

Tlieir  homes  were  so  distant,  and  the  circles  in 
whicli  they  moved  so  distinct,  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  means  of  ever  hearing  of  each  other's  existence 
during  the  eleven  following  years,  or  at  least  to 
make  it  very  wonderful  to  Sir  Tlionuis  that  ^Irs. 
Norris  should  ever  have  it  in  her  power  to  tell 
them,  as  she  now  and  then  did  in  an  angry  voice, 
that  Fanny  had  ^ot  another  child.  By  the  end  of 
eleven  years,  however,  Mrs.  Price  could  no  longci.- 
afforil  Wi  cherish  ])rHle  or  resentment,  or  to  lose 
one  connc^^ToiT  tlmf,  micTlif,  pom>;il>]y  iiswist  her. 
A  large  and  still  increasing  family,  a  husband  dis- 
abled for  active  service,  but  not  the  less  ^e^^^ 
company  and  good  liquor,  and  a  very  small  income 
to  su]i])ly  their  wants,  made  her  eiui.ex..±Q-.  rjegaiu. 
the  friends  she  had  so  carelessly  sacriticiitl ;  and 
s^le^  addressed  Lady  Ber^yrajn^j.n_._a„.letter.-..ivliicll 
spoke  so  muoh  contritit2ii_  and  despondence,  such  a 
sui)erHuitv  '>f_  childrei^  and  such  a  want  of  almost 
everything  else,  as  could  not  but  dis^posethem  all 
to  a  reconciliiition.  8he""\vas  preparing  for  her 
nintii  lying-in;    and  after  bewailing  the    circum- 
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stance,  and  impLn-ing  tlicir  countenance  as  spon- 
sors to  the  ex})ect('(l  cliild,  slie  conld  not  conceal 
liow  important  she  felt  they  niiglit  be  to  the  future 
maintenance  of  tlie  eight  already  in  heing  Her 
eldest  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  a  fine  spirited 
fellow,  who  longed  to  be  out  in  the  world;  but 
what  could  she  do?  Was  there  any, chance  of  his 
being  liereafter  useful  to  Sir  Thomas  in  the  con- 
cerns of  his  AVest  Indian  property?  Xo  situation 
would  be  beneath  him,  — or  what  did  Sir  Thomas 
think  of  Woolwich?  or  how  could  a  boy  be  sent 
out  to  the  East? 

The  letter  was  not  unproductive.  It  re  estab- 
lished peace  and  kinduess.  Sir  Thomas  sent 
friendly  advice  and  ju-ofessions,  Lady  Bertram  de- 
ppntr'1^'^^1  jnoney  and  baby-linen,  and  Mrs.  Morris 
wrote  the  letters. 

Such  \vere  its  immediate  effects,  and  within  a 
twelvemonth  a  mo  hnportant  advantage  to  Mrs. 
Price    resulted  fro  .       Mrs.   Norris  was   often 

observing  to  tlie  oth  r  that  she  could  not  get  her 
poor  sister  and  her  family  out  of  her  li  ad,  and 
that,  much  as  they  had  all  done  for  her,v:>she 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  do  mcn-e;  and  at  length 
she  could  not  but  own  it  to  bo  her  wish  that  poor 
Mrs.  Price  should  be  relieved  from  the  charge  and 
expense  of  one  child  entirely  out  of  her  great 
nuuiber. 

''What  if  they  were  among  them  to  undertake 
the  care  of  her  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  now  nine 
years  old,  of  an  age  to  require  more  atteutiou  than 
her  poor  mother  could  possibly  give?  Tlic  trouble 
and  expense  of  it  t(»  them  would  be  nothing  com- 
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pared  with  the  benevolence  of  tlie  action."  Lady 
Bertram  agreed  with  her  instantly.  ''I  think  we 
cannot  do  better,"  said  she;  "let  us  send  for  the 
child." 

Sir  Thomas  could  not  give  so  instantaneous  and 
unqualified  a  consent.  He  debated  and  hesitated: 
it  was  a  serious  charge;  a  girl  so  brought  up 
must  be  adequately  provided  for,  or  there  would 
be  cruelty  instead  of  kindness  in  taking  her  from 
her  family.  He  thought  of  his  own  four  chil- 
dren, —  of  his  two  sons,  of  cousins  in  love,  etc. ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  deliberately  begun  to  state 
his  objections,  than  ]\[rs.  Xorris  interrupted  him 
with  a  reply  to  them  all,  whether  stated  or  not. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Thomas,  I  perfectly  comprehend 
you,  and  do  justice  to  the  generosity  and  delicacy 
of  your  notions,  which  indeed  are  quite  of  a  piece 
with  your  general  conduct;  and  I  entnely  agree 
with  you  in  the  main  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing 
everything  one  could  by  way  of  providing  for  a 
cliild  one  had  in  a  manner  taken  into  one's  own 
hands;  and  I  am  sure  T  should  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  witlihold  my  mite  upon  such  an 
occasion.  Having  no  children  of  my  own,  whom 
should  I  look  to  in  any  little  matter  I  may  ever 
have  to  bestow,  but  the  children  of  my  sisters? 
and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Xorris  is  too  just —  But  you 
know  I  am  a  woman  of  few  words  and  professions. 
Do  not  let  us  be  frightened  from  a  good  deed  l)y  a 
trifle.  Give  a  girl  an  education,  and  intro(bico 
her  properly  into  the  world,  and  ten  to  one  but  she 
has  the  means  of  settling  well,  without  further  ex- 
pense to  anybody.      A  niece  of  ours,  Sir  Thomas^, 
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I  may  say,  or  at  least  of  yours,  would  not  grow  up 
in  this  neighborhood  without  many  advantages. 
I  don't  say  she  would  be  so  handsome  as  her 
cousins.  I  dare  say  she  would  not;  but  she  would 
be  introduced  into  the  society  of  this  country  un- 
der such  very  Javorable  circumstances  as  in  all 
human  probability  would  get  her  a  creditable  estab- 
lishment. You  are  thinking  of  your  sons,  — but  do 
not  you  know  that  of  all  things  ui)on  earth  that  is 
the  least  likely  to  happen;  brouglit  up,  as  they 
would  be,  always  together  like  brothers  and  sis- 
ters? It  is  morally  impossible.  I  never  knew  an 
instance  of  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  sure  way  of 
providing  against  the  connection.  Suppose  her  a 
pretty  girl,  and  seen  by  Tom  or  Edmund  for  the 
first  time  seven  years  hence,  and  I  dare  say  there 
would  be  mischief.  The  very  idea  of  her  having 
been  suffered  to  grow  up  at  a  distance  from  us  all 
in  poverty  and  neglect,  would  be  enough  to  make 
either  of  the  (h'ar,  sweet-tempered  boys  in  love 
with  her.  But  breed  her  up  with  them  from  this 
time,  and  suppose  her  even  to  have  the  beauty  of 
an  angel,  and  she  will  never  be  more  to  either 
than  a  sister." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  *'and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  throw  any  fanciful  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
plan  which  would  be  so  consistent  with  the  rela- 
tive situations  of  each.  I  only  meant  to  observe 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  lightly  engaged  in,  and 
that  to  make  it  really  serviceable  to  JNIrs.  Price, 
and  creditable  to  ourselves,  we  must  secure  to  the 
child,   or  consider  ou'selves  engaged  to  secure  to 
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Iier  hereafter,  as  circumstaiices  may  arise,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  geiitlewonian,  if  no  sucli   estahlislnnent 
should  offer  as  you  luv.  so  sanguine  in  ex[)eetino;. " 
''I    thorouglily    understand    you,"    eried    Mrs,, 
Korris;    **you  are  everything  tliat  is  generous  and 
considerate,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  never  disagree 
on  this  i)oint.      Whatever  I  ean   do,    as  you  W(dl 
know,    T  am   always    ready   enough  to  do  for   tin; 
good  of   those  I  love;    and  thougJ!   I  could   never 
feel  for  this  little  girl  the  hundredth  i)art  of  tlio 
regard  I  bear  your  own  dear  children,  nor  consider 
her  in    any  res])ect    so    much    my  own,   I    should 
hate  myself  if  I  were  capable  of  neglecting  her. 
Is  not  she  a  sister's  child'/  and  could  I  bear  to  see 
her  want,  while  1  had  a  bit  of  bread  to  give  her? 
My  dear  Sir  Thomas,  with  all  my  faults  I  have  a 
waim  heart,   and  i)oor  as  I  am,  would  rather  deny 
myself  the  necessaries  of  life  than  do  an  ungen- 
erous thing.      So,  if  you  are  not  against  it,  I  will 
write  to  my  poor  sister  to-morrow,   and  make  the 
proposal;   and  as   soon   as   matters   are    settled,    I 
will   engage   to   get    the   child  to   MansOeld;  you 
shall  have  no  trouble  about  it.     My  own  trouble, 
you  know,  I  never  regard.     I  will  send  Xanny  to 
London  on  purpose,  and  she  may  ha\'e  a  bed  at  her 
cousin  the  saddler's,  aiul  the  child  be  appointed  to 
meet  her  there.     They  may   easily   get  her  from 
Portsmouth  to  town  by  the  coach,  under  the  care 
of  any  creditable   person  that   may  chance  to   be 
going.     I  dare  say  there  is  always  some  reputable 
tradesman's  wife  or  other  going  up." 

Except    to   the   attack   on  Nanny's   cousin.    Sir 
Thomas  no  longer  made  any  objection;  and  a  more 
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res})oct{il>l(!  tliongli  less  economical  roiulezvous 
Ix'ing  accordingly  snbstitnted,  everytliing  was  con- 
sidered Jis  settled,  and  the  pleasnres  of  so  benevo- 
lent a  scheme  were  already  enjoyed.  The  division 
of  gratifying  sensations  onght  not,  in  strict  jnstice, 
to  have  been  equal;  for  Sir  Thomas  was  fully 
resolved  to  be  the  real  and  consistent  patron  of 
the  selected  child,  and  jVLrs.  Morris  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  being  at  any  expense  whatever 
in  her  maintenance.  ^  ar  as  walkingf  1;}i1kingj^ 
.flji(l  ■■■Ci:mi.viv444^---V4^}4^+f>4y--Khii.  Avan  thovonghly  ho^ 
nevolentj  and  nobody  knew  bettej'  how  to  dictate 
liberality  to  others:  b u t .  her  love  of  ino n ey  was  . 
equal  to  her_lqyejjl_di£ectin^  .alie  k'liew^quita  . 

^s  welj.  .ljiiwjto_^twe_her  own  as  to  spend  thatjjf .liaii. 
friends.  Having  married  on  a  narrower  income 
than  she  had  been  used  to  look  forward  to,  she 
had,  from  the  first,  fancied  a  very  strict  line  of 
economy  necessary;  and  what  was  begun  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  soon  grew  into  a  matter  of 
choice,  as  an  object  of  that  needful  solicitude 
which  there  were  no  children  to  sui)ply.  Plad 
there  been  a  family  to  provide  for,  IVIrs.  Norris 
might  never  have  saved  her  money;  but  having 
no  care  of  that  kind,  there  was  nothing  to  impede 
her  frugality,  or  lessen  the  comf(n^t  of  making  a 
yearly  addition  to  an  income  which  they  had  never 
lived  up  to.  Under  this  infatuating  principle, 
counteracted  b}^  no  real  affection  for  her  sister,  it 
was  im])ossil)le  for  her  to  aim  at  more  than  the 
credit  of  projecting  and  arranging  so  expensive  a 
charity;  though  ])erhaps  she  might  so  little  know 
herself   as  to  walk   home  to  the  Parsonage,   after 
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this  conversuti.Mi,  in  tlie  liappy  belief  of  Wing 
tliu  most  lil)C'rul-miu(l(Ml  sister  uiid  aunt  in  tlie 
world. 

When  the  siihject    was  In-ought  forward   again, 
lier    views    were    more    fully    explained;     and     in 
reply  to  Lady  Bertram's  calm  in(juiry  of   "  Where 
shall  the  child  come  to  first,  sister,  —to  you  or  to 
lis?"     Sir    Thomas    heard,    with    some    surprise, 
that  it  would  he  totally  out  of  Mi-s.  Xorris's  power 
to  take  any  share  in  the  personal   charge  of  her. 
He    had    been    considering    her   as   a   particularly 
welcome  addition  at  the  Parsonage,  as  a  desirable 
companion  to  an  aunt  who  had  no  children  of  her 
own;     but    he    found     himself    wholly    mistaken. 
Mrs.   :N"orris  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  little  girl's 
staying  with  them,   at  least  as  things  then  were, 
was  (piite  out  of  the  question.      Poor  Mr.  Xorris's 
indifferent  state  of  health  made  it  an  impossibil- 
ity;   he   could  no  more  bear  the  noise  of  a  child 
than  he  could   Hy.     If,  in.'  ,.d,  he  should  ever  get 
well  of  his  gouty  complaints,  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent matter;  she  should  then  be  glad  to  take  her 
turn,    and    think    nothing   of    the    inconvenience: 
but  just  now  poor   .Mr.  Xorris  took  up  every  mo- 
ment of  her  time,  and  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
thing  she  was  sure  w^ould  distract  him. 

'^Then  she  had  better  come  to  us?"  said  Lady 
Bertram,  with  the  utmost  composure.  After  a 
short  2>iiuse  Sir  Thomas  added  with  dignity: 
''Yes,  let  her  home  be  in  this  house.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  our  duty  by  her,  and  she  will  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  companions  of  her  own 
age  and  of  a  regular  instructress." 
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'^Very  true,"  cried  Mrs.  Norris,  ''which  are 
both  very  imjxn'tuut  considerations;  and  it  will 
be  just  tlie  same  to  Miss  Lee,  whether  she  has 
tliree  girls  to  teach,  or  only  two, — there  can  be 
no  difference.  1  only  wish  I  conld  be  more  nse- 
fiil;  but  you  see  I  do  all  in  my  power.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  that  s[)are  their  (»wn  trouble;  and 
Nanny  shall  fetch  her,  however  it  may  ])ut  me  to 
inconvenience  to  have  my  cliief  counsellor  away 
for  three  days.  I  suppose,  sister,  you  will  put 
the  child  in  the  little  white  attic,  near  the  old 
nurseries.  It  will  be  much  the  best  place  for  her, 
so  near  Miss  Lee,  and  not  far  from  tlie  girls,  and 
cL)se  by  the  housenuiids,  who  could  either  of  them 
help  to  dress  her,  you  know,  and  take  care  of  her 
clothes;  for  1  supjtose  you  would  not  think  it  fair 
to  expect  Ellis  to  wait  on  her  as  well  as  the  others. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  see  that  you  could  possibly  place 
her  anywhere  else." 

Lady  Bertram  made  no  opposition. 

''I  hope  she  will  prove  a  well-disposea  girl/' 
continued  INIrs.  Norris,  ''and  be  sensible  of  her 
uncommon  good  fortune  in  having  such  friends." 

"Should  her  disposition  be  really  bad,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  "  we  must  not,  for  our  own  chiUlren's 
sake,  continue  her  in  the  family;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  ex[)ect  so  great  an  evil.  AVe  shall  prob- 
ably see  much  to  wish  altered  in  her,  and  must 
pre})are  ourselves  for  gross  ignorance,  some  mean- 
ness of  oj)inions,  and  very  distressing  vulgarity  of 
manner;  but  these  are  not  incurable  faults,  nor, 
I  trust,  can  they  be  dangerous  for  her  associates. 
Had  my  daughters  been  younger  than  herself,    I 
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should  have  considered  the  introduction  of  sncli  a 
conipuiiion  as  a  matter  of  very  serious  moment; 
but  as  it  is,  I  hope  tliere  can  be  notliing  to  fear 
for  tliem,  and  everytliing  to  hope  for  lier,  from  the 
association." 

''Tliat  is  exactly  what  T  think,"  cried  Mrs. 
Norris,  <'and  what  I  was  saying  to  my  husband 
this  morning.  It  will  he  an  education  for  the 
child,  said  I,  only  being  with  her  cousins;  if 
Miss  Lee  taught  her  nothing,  she  would  learn  to 
be  good  and  clever  from  them." 

<<I  hoi)e  she  will  not  tease  iny  poor  pug, "  said 
Lady  Bertram;  "I  have  but  just  got  Julia  to 
leave  it  alone." 

''There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  our  way,  Mrs. 
Norris,"  observed  Sir  Thomas,  '<as  to  the  dis- 
tinction proper  to  be  made  Ijetween  the  girls  as 
they  grow  up:  how  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of 
my  daughters  the  consciousness  of  what  they  are, 
without  making  them  think  too  lowly  of  their 
cousin;  and  how,  without  depressing  lier  spirits 
too  far,  to  make  her  remember  that  she  is  not  a 
Miss  Bertram.  I  should  wish  to  see  them  very 
good  friends,  and  would  on  no  account  authorize 
in  my  girls  the  smallest  degree  of  arrogance  to- 
wards their  relation;  but  still  they  cannot  be 
equals.  Their  rank,  fortune,  rights,  and  expecta- 
tions will  always  be  different.  It  is  a  point  of 
great  delicacy,  and  yon  must  assist  us  in  our 
endeavors  to  choose  exactly  the  right  line  of 
conduct." 

Mrs.     Norris    was    quite    at    his    service;    and 
though   she  perfectly  agreed  with  him   as   to  its 
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l)eiiig  a  most  (lifticnilt  tliin<^,  ciicounigcd  liiin  to 
liope  that  betwt't'ii  them  it  would  be  easily 
managed. 

It  will  he  readily  helieved  that  ^Nlrs.  Norris  did 
not  write  to  her  sister  in  vain.  ^Mrs.  Price  seemed 
rather  surprised  that  a  girl  should  he  fixed  on, 
when  she  had  so  numy  fine  hoys,  hut  accepted  the 
oft'er  most  thankfully,  assuring  them  of  her  daugh- 
ter's being  a  very  well-disposed,  go(»d-humored 
girl,  and  trusting  they  would  never  have  cause  to 
throw  her  off.  She  spoke  of  her  further  as  some- 
what delicate  and  puny,  hut  was  sanguine  in  the 
hope  of  her  being  materially  better  for  change  of 
air.  Poor  woman!  she  itrobably  thought  cthange 
gf 'air  mi^ht  agriu;  with  many  of  her  childrem_ 


CHAPTER  IT. 


The  little  girl  jK-rt'ornuMl  hcv  long  journey  in 
safety;  and  at  Nortliani[)ton  was  met  by  Mrs. 
Norris,  wlio  thus  regaled  in  the  credit  of  being 
foremost  to  welcome  her,  and  in  the  importance  of 
leading  her  in  to  the  others,  and  recommending 
her  to  their  kindness. 

Fanny  Price  w'as  at  this  time  just  ten  years  old; 
and  though  tliere  might  not  be  much  in  her  first 
ap[)earance  to  ca[)tivate,  tliere  was,  at  least,  notli- 
ing  to  disgust  lu'r  relations.  She  was  snuill  of  her 
age,  with  no  glow  of  complexion,  nor  any  other 
striking  beauty;  exceedingly  timid  and  shy,  and 
shrinking  from  notice;  but  her  air,  though  awk- 
ward, was  not  vulgar,  her  voice  w\as  sweet,  and 
when  she  s[)oke  her  countenance  was  pretty.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Bertram  received  her  very 
kindly;  and  Sir  Tliomas,  seeing  how  much  she 
needed  encouragement,  tried  to  be  all  that  was  con- 
ciliating: but  he  had  to  work  against  a  most  unto- 
ward gravity  of  deportment;  and  Lady  Bertram, 
without  taking  half  so  nuicli  trouble,  or  speaking 
one  word  where  he  spoke  ten,  by  the  mere  aid  of  a 
good-humored  smile,  became  immediately  the  less 
awful  character  of  the  two. 

The  young  peoi)le  were  all  at  home,  and  sus- 
tained their  share  in  tlie  introduction  very  well, 
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\vitli  imiL'li  good-limiior,  jiiid  n<>  cniliiirnissnu'iit,  at 
least  oil  tlic  part  ot"  the  sons,  who  at  si'VtMitccu  and 
sixteen,  and  tall  of  tlieir  a^^e,  liad  all  the  j^iandeiir 
of  men  in  the  eyes  of  their  little  (;ousin.  The;  two 
<4'irls  were  more  at  a  h)ss,  from  hein^-  yomi^cr  and 
ill  j;i'eatei'  awe  of  tlieir  father,  who  addressed  tlieiu 
on  the  oeeasion  with  rather  an  injndiidons  particu- 
larity. l>nt  they  were  too  mneli  used  to  coiiij>aiiy 
and  praise  to  have  anytliin<jf  like  natural  shyness; 
and  their  eoniideiiee  inereasinj;'  from  their  cousin's 
total  want  of  it,  they  were  soon  ahle  to  take  a 
full  survey  of  her  face  and  her  frock  in  easy 
indifference. 

They  were  a  remarkably  fine  family;  the  sons 
very  well  lo(»king,  the  daughters  decndedly  hand- 
some, and  all  of  them  wtdl  grown  and  forward  of 
tlieir  age,  which  ]»r(tduced  as  striking  a  difference 
between  the  cousins  in  })erson  as  education  liad 
given  to  their  address;  and  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed the  girls  so  nearly  of  an  age  as  they  really 


were. 


Tliere  was,  in  fact,  bnt  two  years  between  the 
youngest  and  Fanny.  Julia  IJertrain  was  only 
twelve,  and  Maria  but  a  year  older.  The  little 
visitor  meanwhile  was  as  unhap[)y  as  possible. 
Afraid  of  everybody,  ashamed  of  herself,  and  long- 
ing for  the  Ixmie  she  had  left,  she  knew  not  how 
to  look  up,  and  could  scarccdy  speak  to  be  heard 
or  without  crying.  Mrs.  Xorris  had  bedi  talking 
to  her  the  whoh!  way  from  Northampton  of  her 
wonderful  good  fortune,  and  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  gratitude  and  good  bt'havior  which  it  ought 
to  produce,    and  her  consciousness    of  misery  was 
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therefore  incrciiscd  by  tlio  idru  of  its  l)<'ii»^  :i 
wiclvcfl  tliiiij:?  for  Iht  iiut  t<>  he  liuitjjy.  The  f;it  i^^nic, 
too,  of  so  lon^  ji  joiiriK'V  Ix'cniiic  soon  no  hillinj^ 
evil.  Ill  vain  wt'i'c  tlic  wcll-nicant  fondt'sccnsioiis 
of  Sir  TliDnius,  and  all  tlu^  ((Hicions  pi-o^iio.st  ica- 
tioiis  of  Mrs.  Norris  that  sho  would  Im-  a  ^(mmI  ^irl; 
in  vain  did  Lady  IJcrtrani  smile  niid  make  lici-  sit 
on  the  sofa  with  hcrsidf  and  imi<^,  and  vain  was 
even  the  sii;lit  of  a  <j;oos(d)(n'i'y  tart  towanls  j^ivin^ 
hui'  comfort:  she  could  scarccdy  swallow  two  moiith- 
fuls  before  tears  interru^jted  her;  and  sleep  seeming 
to  h(!  her  likidiest  friend,  she  was  taken  to  finish 
her  sorrows   in  lied. 

''This  is  not  a  very  promising  beginning,"  said 
Mrs.  Xorris,  when  Fanny  had  left  the  room. 
*'  After  all  that  1  said  to  her  as  wo,  came  ahmg,  I 
thought  she  wouhl  have  l)ehaved  better;  I  t(>ld  her 
how  much  might  (h'i)end  u[»on  her  ac(|uitting  her- 
self well  at  first.  I  wish  there  may  not  be  a  little 
sulkiness  of  temper,  — her  poor  mother  had  a  good 
deal;  but  we  must  make  allowances  for  such  a 
child;  and  I  do  not  know  that  her  being  sorry  to 
leave  her  home  is  really  against  her,  for,  with  all 
its  faults,  it  ivas  her  home*,  and  she  cannot  as 
yet  understand  how  mu(th  she  has  changed  for 
the    better;    but   then    there   is   moderation   in   all 
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It  required  a  longer  time,  however,  than  Mrs. 
Norris  was  inclined  to  allow,  to  reconcile  Fanny 
to  the  novelty  of  ]\ransfield  Park,  and  the  sei)ara- 
tion  from  evervbodv  she  had  been  used  to.  Her 
feelings  were  very  acute,  and  too  little  understood 
to  be  properly  attended  to.     Xobody  meant  to  be 
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■unkind,  but  nohody  put  tliemselves  out  of  their 
way  to  secure   Iier  comfort. 

Tlie  lioliduy  allowed  to  the  IMiss  Bertrams  tlie 
next  day,  on  purpose  to  alford  leisure  for  getting 
acquainted  with,  and  entertaining  their  young 
cousin,  produced  little  union.  Tliey  could  not  but 
hold  her  cheap  on  linding  that  she  liad  but  two 
sashes,  and  had  never  learned  French;  and  when 
they  perceived  her  to  be  little  struck  with  the  duet 
they  were  so  good  as  to  l)lay,  they  could  do  no 
more  than  make  her  a  generous  present  of  some  of 
their  least  valued  toys,  and  leave  her  to  herself, 
M'liile  they  adjourned  to  whatever  might  be  the 
favorite  holiday  sport  of  the  moment,  making 
artificial  flowers  or  wasting  g(»ld  paper. 

Fannv,  whether  near  or  from  her  cousins, 
whether  in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  or 
the  shrubbery,  was  ecpuilly  forlorn,  finding  some- 
thing to  fear  in  every  person  and  i»lace.  She  was 
disheartened  b}^  Lady  Bertram's  silence,  awed  by 
Sir  Thomas's  grave  looks,  and  quite  overcome  by 
Mrs.  Norris's  admonitions.  Her  elder  cousins 
mortified  her  hy  reflections  on  her  size,  and  abashed 
her  h\  noticing  her  shyness;  Miss  Lee  wondered 
at  her  ignorance,  and  the  maid-servants  sneered  at 
lier  clothes ;  and  when  to  these  sorrows  was  added 
the  idea  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  among  whom 
she  had  always  l)een  important  as  playfellow,  in- 
structress, and  nurse,  the  despondence  that  sunk 
her  little  heart  was   severe. 

The  grandeur  of  the  house  astonished,  but  could 
not  console  her.  The  rooms  were  too  large  for  her 
to  move   in  with  ease;   whatever  she  touched  she 
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expected  to  injure,  and  s]ie  crept  about  in  constant 
terror  of  something  or  otlier,  often  retreating  to- 
wards lier  own  clianiber  to  cry;  and  tlie  little  o-jrl 
who  was  spolven  of  in  the  drawing-room  when  slie 
left  it  at  night,  as  seeming  so  desirably  sensible  of 
her  peculiar  good  f(n'tnne,  ended  every  day's  sor- 
rows by  sobbing  herself  to  sleep.  A  week  had 
passed  in  this  way,  and  no  suspicion  of  it  con- 
veyed by  her  quiet,  passive  manner,  when  she 
was  found  one  morning  by  lier  cousin  Ednumd, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons,  sitting  crying  on  the 
attic  stairs. 

'' My  dear  little  cousin,"  said  he,   with  all  the 
gentleness  of  an  excellent  nature,    ''what  can  be 
the  matter?"     And  sitting  down  by  her,  he  was 
at    great  pains  to    overcome  her   shame   in    being 
so  surprised,   and   persuade  her  to    speak    openly. 
''Was  she  ill?  or  was  anybody  angry  with  her?  or 
had  she  quarrelled  with  Maria  and  Julia?  or  was 
she  puzzled  about  anything  in  her  lesson  that  he 
could  explain?     Did  she,  in  short,  want  anything 
he  could  possibly  get  her,  or  do  for  her?  "     r,,r  a 
long  while  no  answer  could  be  obtained  beyond  a 
"^o,  no— not  at  all  —  no,   thank  you;  "  but  he 
still    persevered:    and   no  sooner  had*  he  begun  to 
revert  to  her  own  home,   than  her  increased  so])s 
explained   to    him  where   the  grievance  lay.      He 
tried  to  conside  her. 

^  "You  are  sorry  to  leave  mamma,  my  dear  little 
Fanny,"  sai<l  he,  "which  shows  you  to  be  a  very 
good  girl;  but  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
with  relations  and  friends,  who  all  love  you,  and 
wish  to  make  you  happy.      Let  us  walk  out  in  the 
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park,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  your  brothers 
and  sisters.'' 

On  pursuing  tlie  subject,  he  found  that  dear  as 
all  these  brothers  and  sisters  generally  were,  there 
was  one  among  them  wlio  ran  mv)re  in  lier  thoughts 
than  the  rest.  It  was  AVilliam  whom  she  talked  of 
most,  and  wanted  most  to  see,  — William,  the  eldest, 
a  year  older  than  herself,  her  constant  companion 
and  friend;  her  advocate  with  her  mother  (of  whom 
he  was  tlie  darling)  in  every  distress.  "AVilliam 
did  not  like  slie  should  come  away;  he  had  told  her 
he  should  miss  her  very  much  indeed."  *'But 
William  will  write  to  you,  I  dare  say."  "Yes, 
he  had  promised  he  would,  but  he  had  told  her  to 
write  first."  "  And  when  shall  you  do  it?  "  She 
hung  her  head,  and  answered  hesitatingly,  "  She 
did  not  know;  she  had  not  any  paper." 

"If  that  be  all  your  difficulty,  I  will  furnish 
you  with  ])aper  and  every  other  material,  and  3^ou 
nmy  write  your  letter  whenever  you  choose.  Would 
it  make  you  happy  to  write  to  William?  " 

"Yes,  very." 

"Then  let  it  be  done  now^  Come  with  me  into 
the  breakfast-room;  we  shall  find  everything  there, 
and  be  sure  of  having  the  r(X)m  to  ourselves." 
'But,  cousin,  — will  it  go  to  the  i)ost?  " 
Yes,  depend  upon  me  it  shall;  it  shall  go  with 
the  other  letters;  and  as  your  uncle  will  frank  it, 
it  will  cost  William  nothing." 

"  j\ly  uncle?"  repeated  Fanny,  with  a  fright- 
ened look. 

"Yes,  when  you  have  written  the  letter,  I  will 
take  it  to  mv  father  to  frank." 
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Fanny  tlionglit  it  a  bold  measure,  but  offered  no 
furtlier  resistance;  and  tliey  went  together  into  tlie 
breakfast-room,  wlicre  Edmund  ])rei)ared  her  paper, 
and  ruled  lier  lines  with  all  the  good-will  that  her 
brotlier  could  himself  have  felt,  and  probably  with 
somewhat  more  exactness.  He  continued  with  her 
the  whole  time  of  her  writing,  to  assist  her  with 
his  penknife  or  his  orthography,  as  either  were 
wanted;  and  added  to  these  attentions,  which  she 
felt  very  much,  a  kindness  to  her  brother,  which 
delighted  her  beyond  all  the  rest.  He  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  his  love  to  his  cousin  William,  and 
sent  him  half  a  guinea  under  the  seal.  Fanny's 
feelings  on  the  occasion  were  such  as  she  believed 
herself  incapable  of  expressing;  but  her  countenance 
and  a  few  artless  words  fully  conveyed  all  their 
gratitude  and  delight,  and  her  cousin  began  to  find 
her  an  interesting  object.  He  talked  to  her  more, 
and,  from  all  that  she  said,  was  convinced  of  her 
having  an  affectionate  heart,  and  a  strong  desire  of 
doing  right;  and  he  could  perceive  her  to  be  fur- 
ther entitled  to  attention,  by  great  sensibility  of 
her  situation,  and  great  timidity.  He  had  never 
knowingly  given  her  pain,  but  he  now  felt  that  she 
required  more  positive  kindness,  and  with  that 
view  enchnivored,  in  the  first  ])lace,  to  lessen  her 
fears  of  them  all,  and  gave  her  esi)ecially  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice  as  to  ]»laying  with  Maria  and 
Julia,  and  being  as  merry  as  ])ossible. 

From  this  day  Fanny  grew  move  comfortable. 
She  felt  that  she  had  a  friend,  aiul  the  kindness  of 
her  cousin  Edmund  gave  her  better  s[)irits  with 
everybody   else.     The  place  became  less  strange, 
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and  the  people  less  formidable;  and  if  there  were 
some  amongst  them  whom  she  could  not  cease  to 
fear,  she  began  at  least  to  know  their  ways,  and  to 
catch  the  best  maiuier  of  conforming  to  tliem.  The 
little  rusticities  and  awkwardnesses  which  had  at 
first  made  grievous  inroads  on  the  tran(juillity  of 
all,  and  not  least  of  herself,  necessarily  wore  away, 
and  she  was  no  longer  materially  afraid  to  ai)pear 
before  her  uncle,  nor  did  her  aunt  Norris's  voice 
make  her  start  very  nmch.  To  her  cousins  she 
became  occasionally  an  accei>table  companion. 
Though  unw^orthy,  from  inferiority  of  age  and 
strength,  to  be  their  constant  associate,  their 
pleasures  and  schemes  were  sometimes  of  a  nature 
to  make  a  third  very  useful,  es[)ecially  wh'm  that 
third  was  of  an  obliging,  yielding  temper;  and 
they  could  not  but  own,  when  their  aunt  incjuired 
into  her  faults,  or  their  brother  Edmund  urged  her 
claims  to  their  kindness,  that  '^  Fanny  was  gt  jd- 
natured  enough." 

Edmund  was  uniformly  kind  himself;  and  she 
had  nothing  worse  to  endure  on  the  ]»ai't  of  Tom 
than  that  sort  of  merriment  which  a  young  man  of 
seventeen  will  always  think  fair  with  a  child  of 
ten.  He  was  just  entering  into  life,  full  of  spirits, 
and  with  all  the  liberal  dispositions  of  an  eldest 
son,  who  feels  born  only  for  exi)ense  and  enjoy- 
ment. His  kindness  to  his  little  cousin  was  con- 
sistent with  his  situation  and  riglits;  ln^  made  her 
some  very  pretty  presents,  and  laughed  at  her. 

As  her  ap]iearance  and  spirits  improved,  Sir 
Thomas  and  jNIrs.  Xorris  thouo-ht  with  m-eater  sat- 
isfaction   of    their   l)enevolent   plan;    and    it  was 
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pretty  soon  decided  between  tliem  tliat  tliongli  far 
from  clever,  she  sliowed  a  tracttilde  disposition,  and 
seemed  likely  to  give  them  little  trouhli'.  A  mean 
opinion  of  her  abilities  was  not  coiifiiu'd  to  them. 
Fanny  could  read,  work,  and  write,  but  she  had 
beeu  taught  nothing  more;  and  as  her  cousins 
found  her  ignorant  of  many  things  with  which 
they  had  been  long  familiar,  they  thought  her  pro- 
digiously stui>id,  and  for  the  iirst  two  or  three 
weeks  were  continually  bringing  sonit  fresh  report 
of  it  into  the  drawing-room.  ''Dear  mamma,  only 
think,  my  cousin  cannot  put  the  nuip  of  Euroi)e  to- 
gether—  or  my  cousin  cannot  tell  the  principal 
rivers  in  Ilussia — or  she  never  heard  of  Asia 
Minor  —  or  she  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween water-colors  and  crayons!  How  strange! 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  stupid?  " 

''My  dear,''  their  considerate  aunt  would  reply, 
"it  is  very  bad;  but  you  must  not  expect  every- 
body to  be  as  forward  and  (piick  at  learning  as 
yourself." 

"l)ut,  aunt,  she  is  really  so  very  ignorant!  Do 
you  know,  we  asked  her  last  night,  which  way  she 
would  go  to  get  to  Ireland;  and  she  said,  she 
should  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  She  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  Isle  of  AVight,  and  she  calls  it  the 
Island,  as  if  there  were  no  other  island  in  the 
world.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of 
myself,  if  I  had  not  known  better  long  before  I 
was  so  old  as  she  is.  I  cannot  remend)er  tlie  time 
when  [  did  not  know  a  great  deal  that  she  has  not 
the  least  notion  of  yet.  How  long  ago  it  is,  aunt, 
since  we  used  to  repeat  the  chronological  order  of 
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the  kings  of  Engjaiul,  with  the  dates  of  their  ac- 
cession, and  most  of  the  principal  events  of  their 
reigns!  " 

*'Yes, "  added  tlie  otlier;  ''and  of  the  Koman 
eni])eroi's  as  low  as  Severus;  besides  a  great  deal  of 
the  heatlien  niythology,  and  all  the  metals,  semi- 
metals,  i)lanets,  and  distinguished  philosophers. '^ 

''Very  true,  indeed,  my  dears;  but  you  are 
blessed  with  wonderful  memories,  and  your  poor 
cousin  has  probably  none  at  all.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  difference  in  memories,  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  therefore  you  must  make  allowance 
for  your  cousin,  and  pity  her  deliciency.  And  re- 
member that  if  you  are  ever  so  forward  and  clever 
yourselves,  you  should  always  be  modest;  for,  much 
as  you  know  already,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  for 
you  to  learn." 

"  Yes,  I  know  there  is,  till  I  am  seventeen. 
But  I  must  tell  you  another  thing  of  Fann^',  so 
odd  and  so  stupid.  T)o  you  know,  she  says  she 
does  not  want  to  learu  either  music  or  drawing.'' 

"To  be  sure,  mj- dear,  that  is  very  stupid  in- 
di'ed,  and  shows  a  great  want  of  genius  and  emu- 
lation. But,  all  things  considered,  J  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  not  as  well  that  it  should  be  so;  for, 
though  you  know  (owing  to  me)  your  }»a[)a  and 
mamma  are  so  good  as  to  bring  her  up  with  you,  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  she  sh(mld  be  as  accom- 
plished as  you  are;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nuu'h 
more  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  difference." 

Such  were  the  counsels  bv  which  IMrs.  Norris 
assisted  to  form  her  nieces'  minds;  and  it  is  not 
very  wonderful   that  with  all  tlieir  promising  tal- 
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ents  and  enrly  iuforniatioii,  they  should  be  entirely 
deficient  in  the  less  common  acquirements  of  self- 
knowledge,  generosity,  and  humility.  In  every- 
thing hut  disposition  they  were  admirably  taught. 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  know  what  was  wanting,  be- 
cause,  though  a  truly  anxious  father,  he  was  not 
outwardly  affectionate,  and  the  reserve  of  his  man- 
ner repressed  all  the  flow  of  their  spirits  before 
him. 

To  the  education  of  her  daughters  Lady  Ber- 
tram paid  not  the  smallest  attention.  She  had  not 
time  for  such  cares.  She  was  a  woman  who  spent 
her  days  in  sitting  nicely  dressed  on  a  sofa,  doing 
some  long  piece  of  needlework,  of  little  use  and  no 
beauty,  thinking  more  of  her  i)ug  than  her  chil- 
dren, but  very  indulgent  to  the  latter,  when  it  did 
not  put  herself  to  inconvenience,  guided  in  every- 
thing important  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  in  smaller 
concerns  by  her  sister.  Had  she  possessed  greater 
leisure  for  the  service  of  her  girls,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  supposed  it  unnecessary,  for  they  were 
under  the  care  of  a  governess,  with  2)roper  masters, 
and  could  want  nothing  more.  As  for  Fanny's 
being  stupid  at  learning,  '^she  c(mld  only  say  it 
was  very  unlucky,  but  some  people  were  stupid, 
and  Fanny  must  take  more  pains;  she  did  not 
know  what  else  was  to  be  done;  and,  exce[)t  her 
being  so  dull,  she  must  add,  she  saw  no  harm  in 
the  poor  little  thing,  — and  always  found  her  very 
handy  and  (piick  in  carrying  messages,  and  fetch- 
ing what  she  wanted." 

Faun^:,-aLith  all  her  faults  of  ignorance  and  ti- ,_ 
midity,  was  fi^ed  at  MansHeld  l*ark,  and  learning 
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to  tninslVr  in  its  i'uvor  niucli  of  lior  attaclinicnt  to 
luT  fonucr  lioiiic,  grt'w  \\\)  tluTo  not  unlui]>i)ily 
finion^  lici'  (,'onsins.  Tlicrc  \\:is  no  positive  ill- 
iijitui'c  in  iMui'ia  or  Julia;  and  tliougli  Fanny  ^vas 
often  mortiliod  by  tlicir  treatment  of  lier,  she 
thonglit  too  lowly  of  her  own  claims  to  feel  iuuired 
by  it. 

From  about  the  time  of  lier  entering  the  family, 
Lady  l>ertram,  in  eonsecjuenee  of  a  little  ill-hejilth 
and  a  great  deal  of  in  hdence,  gave  up  the  house  iu 
town,  whieh  she  had  been  used  to  occuj^y  every 
spring,  and  renuiined  wholly  in  the  couutry,  leav- 
iug  Sir  Thomas  to  attend  his  duty  iu  ParliauK^ut, 
with  whatever  increase  or  diuiiuution  of  couift»rt 
might  arise  froui  her  abseuce.  In  the  country, 
therefore,  the  Miss  Bertrams  continued  to  exercise 
their  memories,  practise  their  duets,  aud  grow  tall 
and  womanly;  and  their  father  saw  them  becoming 
in  person,  manner,  and  accomplishments,  every- 
thing that  could  satisfy  his  anxiety.  His  eldest 
son  was  careless  and  extravagant,  and  had  already 
given  him  much  uiu^asiness;  but  his  other  children 
2)roniised  him  nothing  but  good.  His  daughters, 
he  felt,  while  they  retained  the  name  of  Bertram, 
must  be  giving  it  new^  grace,  and  in  (piitting  it 
he  trusted  would  extend  its  respectable  alliances; 
and  the  character  of  Edmund,  his  strong  good 
sense  and  u])rightness  of  mind,  bid  most  fairly 
f<n'  utility,  honor,  and  happiness  to  himself  and 
all  his  connections.      He  was  to  be  a  clergyman. 

Amid  the  cares  and  the  complacency  which  his 
own  children  suggestevl,  Sir  Thomas  did  not  for- 
get to  do  wluit  he  could  for  the  chi  Iren  of   Mrs. 
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Price:  lie  iissisted  Irt  liberally  in  the  education 
and  dis[)()sal  of  her  sons  as  they  hi-.^anie  old  enon<:;h 
for    a    determinate    jmrsuit;    and    Fanny,    thoujjj^i 

almost     totally    se[)aratj.Ml f roni._  he r___f a,nii ly,    M'aa 

sensible  of  the  truest  satisfaction  in  hearin;^  of 
anj  kindness  t( )\vards  tlieni,  or  of  anytl lin^  at  al  1 
promisinjT   m   their   sitinition   or    conduct.      Once, 

9;i.L4_/*J.lce^_lli^^Z_J^^  ^^^^   course  of  many  years^  had 
she   the   hapj^)iness   ()f .  beinj:^    with    William.      Of 
the  rest  she  saw  nothing:  nobody  seemed  to  think 
of  her  ever  going  amongst   them   again,   ev^en   for 
a  visit,     ^ybody  at  home  seeme<l  to  want  her;  but 
^mLLi.liJI,.dui(M-miiiing,   soon  aftex.-IiiiX.xemoval.,_..tQ, 
be  a  sailor,  wad  iuvitL\d.to^.p.ei.id. II. \\:eek  with  his_ 
sister    i n    yortli.aiAH.ltuJltiIlii:£j-  before    he    went    ti?— 
sea.      Their    ea^'er  affection  in  meeting,  their  ex- 

v^,_  ...  ■- o _ a.-     - ..... 

quisite  delight  in  being  together,  their  lioiu's  of 
hai)])y  mirtli,  and  jn^ments .  of  ..seripus  conference 
may  be  imaginiid.y-us  well  as^  the  sanguine  yiews 
and  s[drits  of_jtheJ)i},>';  .even^^^^  last,   and  the 

jiiisery_jjf__the__j^i'l  w-h.eii.  he  hift  her.  Luckily 
the  visit  ha])[)ened  in  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  she  could   directly   look  for   comfort   to   her 

..coujdllli)IdlUILlAAl»~JlluL,lLiJ--^^  ^> g  ' 


things  of  what  William   wasJto_^^^ 
afte.r,._in  consequence  of  his    profession,   as    miide^ 
her    gradually   admit    that    the    separation    might 
have  some  iise^     I:ldmun<rs  friendship  never  failed, 
her:  his  leaving  Eton  for  Oxford  made  no  change 
in  his  kind  dispositions,   and  only  afforded  more 
freipuHit    opportunities  of   proving    them.     With- 
out any  display  of  doing  more  than  the  rest,   or 
any  fear  of  doing  too  much,   he  was  always    true 
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to  her  intorosts,  jiiid  considiTiitc  of  licr  fi'cliiigs; 
trying  to  maki!  licr  ^ood  (jiiulitit's  iindci'stood, 
jind  to  c;oii(|U('r  llio  (lil'lidiaicu  wliicli  in'cvcntiul 
tlicir  Ix'ing  nion;  jii>[>;in'iit ;  <^'iving  licr  {idvicc, 
coiis(duti()ii,    Jiiid  ('nc(>uni<>'('im'iit. 

lv('[»t  buck  Jis  she  wa.s  by  ovei'ybody  olse,  his 
siii<^lo  sii|)[)(»i't  could  not  bring  hor  foi'wurd;  but 
liis  uttcutioii  wtTc  otbt'i'wisc;  of  i]w  liiglicst  iiu- 
portiuujo  in  assisting  tlio  iin[)r()vcnieut  of  licr 
mind,  ami  extending  its  pb-asures.  Ho  knew 
her  to  be  clever,  to  have  a  (juick  aj>j)i'eliension 
as  well  as  good  sense,  and  a  fondness  for  reading 
which,  |>ro[)erly  directed,  must  be  an  education 
in  itself.  Miss  Lee  taught  her  French,  and 
heard  her  read  the  daily  portion  of  history;  but 
lie  recommended  the  books  which  charmed  her 
leisure  hours,  he  encouraged  her  taste,  and  cor- 
rected her  judgment:  he  made  reading  useful  by 
talking  to  her  of  what  she  read,  and  heightened 
its  attraction  by  judicious  i)raise.  __,In.  returii  fun 
such  services  sne  loved  hini_be.tic.]L'_-t^iiUL  ajxyUiwly:- 
111  the  worhl  except  William:  her  heart  ^vas  di- 
vided between  the  two. 
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The  first  event  of  any  iin[Mn'tance  in  the  family 
was  the  dcatli  of  Mv.  Xorris,  wliicli  lia[)[)eiu'(l 
wlien  Fanny  was  a1)out  fifteen,  and  necessarily 
introduced  alterations  and  novelties,  ^[rs.  Xor- 
ris,  on  quitting  the  Parsonage,  removed  iirst  to 
the  Park,  and  afterwards  to  a  small  hou^e  of  Sir 
Thomas's  in  the  village,  and  consoled  herself  for 
tlie  h)ss  of  her  husband  hy  considering  that  she 
coukl  do  very  well  without  him,  and  for  her  reduc- 
tion of  income  hy  the  evident  necessity  of  stricter 
economy. 

The  living  was  hereafter  for  Edmund;  and  had 
his  uncle  died  a  few  years  sooner,  it  wouht  have 
been  duly  given  to  some  friend  to  hohl  till  he 
were  old  enough  for  orders.  Put  Tom's  extrava- 
gance had,  previous  t(j  that  event,  been  so  great 
as  to  render  a  different  disposal  of  the  next  pre- 
sentation necessar}^,  and  the  younger  brother  nnist 
help  to  pay  for  the  pleasures  of  the  elder.  There 
was  another  family  living  actually  held  for  Ed- 
mund; but  lliough  this  circumstance  had  made 
the  arrangement  somewhat  easier  to  Sir  Thomas's 
conscience,  he  could  not  but  feel  it  to  be  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  he  earnestly  tried  to  impress  his 
eldest  son  with  the  same  conviction,  in  the  hope 
of  its  producing  a  better  effect  than  anything  he 
had  yet  been  able  to  say  or  do. 
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**  T  Miisli  fur  you,  Tom,"  siiid  lie,  in  liis  most 
(liijiiilit'd  manner;  'M  l)lns1i  1' .r  tlir  cxiMMlicnt 
\vlii<'li  I  am  driven  (»n,  and  I  trn^l  I  may  pity  your 
tcelinu,"^  ;is  a  l»rotlier  on  the  (»ccasion.  Yen  liavci 
roid'cd  l'L<lmnnd  to)-  ten,  twenty,  tliirty  years,  per- 
liaps  I'or  life,  of  more  tlian  lialf  tlie  income  wliieli 
ou^ht  to  l»e  his.  It  may  hereafter  he  in  my  j»o\ver, 
or  in  yours  (I  hoj»e  it  will),  to  procure  liim  hetter 
]>referment;  hut  it  uuist  not  he  forgotten  that  uo 
lu'uelit  of  that  mn't  would  liave  heen  heycuid  liis 
natural  claims  on  us,  jind  that  nothing  can,  in 
fact,  he  an  e<juivalent  for  the  certain  {ulvantag(3 
wliicth  he  is  .now  ohliged  to  forego  tlirougli  the 
urgency  of  your  (h'hts." 

Tom  listened  with  some  sluimo  and  some  sorrow; 
l)ut  escaping  as  (piickly  as  ])ossil)le,  could  soon 
\vith  cheerfnl  sellishness  retlect,  lirst,  tliat  li"  had 
not  l)een  half  so  inucth  in  <U'ht  as  some  o  liis 
friends;  s<'condly,  that  his  father  had  made  a  most 
tiresome  ]»ie<;e  of  work  of  it;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
future  incund)ont,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  in 
all  prohahility  die  very  soon. 

On  ]\lr.  Xorris's  deatli,  the  presentation  became 
tlie  right  of  a  T>v.  Grant,  who  came  consequ  ^><^ly  to 
reside  at  ^Fanstield;  and  on  proving  to  be  a  hearty 
man  of  forty-ilvo,  seemed  lik(dy  to  disappoint  Mr. 
liertram's  calculations.  lUit  ''Xo,  he  was  a  short- 
necked,  a])oplectic  sort  of  fellow,  and,  plied  well 
with   good  things,  would  soon  ])op  off." 

He  had  a  wife  about  iifteen  years  his  junior,  but 
no  children;  and  they  entered  the  neighborhood 
with  the  usual  fair  rei)ort  of  being  very  respecta- 
ble,  agreeable  i)eople. 
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The  time  was  now  coiim'  wlicii  Sir  Tlioinas  ex- 
pected liis  sister-in-law  to  elaiiii  her  sliare  in  their 
niece,  th(^  t-liiiiige  in  ^Irs.  Norris's  situation  and 
th(;  iniprovenient  in  Fanny's  a;^e  seeming  n<>t 
mendv  to  do  awav  any  former  (thiection  to  tlieir 
livinj^  to<jfetlier,  hut  even  to  give  it  tlie  most  de- 
cided eligihility;  and  as  his  own  circumstances 
"were  rendered  less  fair  than  heretofore  hy  sonio 
recent  losses  on  liis  West  India  estate,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  eMest  son's  extravagance,  it  became 
not  undesirahh'  to  liimself  to  he  relieved  fr.>m  the 
expense  of  her  supj)ort,  and  the  obligation  of  her 
future  i)rovisi()n.  In  the  fulness  of  his  belief  tliat 
such  a  thing  must  be,  he  mentioned  its  probability 
to  his  wife;  and  the  first  time  of  tlie  subject's  oc- 
curing  to  lier  again  hai>pening  to  be  wIhmi  Fanny 
was  present,  she  calmly  observed  to  her:  ''So, 
lAmny,  you  are  going  to  leave  ns,  and  live  with 
my  sister.     How  shall  you  like  it?" 

F\inny  was  too  much  surprised  to  do  more  than 
repeat  her  aunt's  words,   "  Going  to  leave  you?  " 

''Yes,  my  dear,  why  should  you  be  astonished? 
You  have  been  five  years  with  us,  and  my  sister 
always  meant  to  take  you  when  j\Ir.  Korris  died. 
But  you  must  come  up  and  tack  on  my  patterns  all 
the  same." 

The  news  was  as  disagreeal)le  to  Fanny  as  it  had 
been  unexpected.  She  had  never  received  kindness 
froju  her  aunt  Norris,  and  could  not  love  her. 

"I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  go  away,"  said  she, 
with  a  faltering  voice. 

"Yes,  I  dare  say  you  will;  that's  natural 
enough.     I  suppose  you  have  had  as  little  to  vex 
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you  since  you  came  into  this  house  as  any  creature 
in  the  world." 

"  T  hope  I  am  not  ungrateful,  aunt,'^  said  Fanny, 
modestly. 

^*No,  my  dear;  I  hope  not.  I  have  alwaj'^s 
found  you  a  very  good  girl." 

''  And  am  I  never  to  live  heie  again?  " 

''Never,  my  dear;  but  you  are  sure  of  a  com- 
fortable home.  It  can  make  very  little  difference 
to  you,  whether  you  are  in  one  house  or  the  ether." 

Fanny  left  the  room  with  a  very  sorrowful  heart : 
she  could  not  feel  the  difference  to  be  so  small,  she 
could  not  think  of  living  with  her  aunt  with  any- 
thing like  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  she  met  with 
Edmund,   she  told  him  her  distress. 

''Cousin,"  said  she,  "something  is  going  to 
happen  which  I  do  not  like  at  all ;  and  though  you 
have  often  persuaded  me  into  being  reconciled  to 
things  that  I  disliked  at  first,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  do  it  now.  I  am  going  to  live  entirely  with  my 
aunt  Norris." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  my  aunt  Bertram  has  just  told  me  so. 
It  is  quite  settled.  I  am  to  leave  Mansfield  Park, 
and  go  to  tlie  White  House,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as 
she  is  removed  there." 

"  AVell,  Fanny,  and  if  the  plan  were  not  un- 
pleasant to  you,  I  should  call  it  an  excellent  one." 

"Oh,  cousin!  " 

"  It  has  everj^thing  else  in  its  favor.  My  aunt 
.*s  acting  like  a  sensible  woman  in  wishing  for  you. 
Bije  is  choosing  a  friend  and  companion  exactly 
where  she  ought,  and  I  am  glad  her  love  of  money 
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does  not  interfere.  You  will  be  what  you  ought 
to  be  to  her.  I  hope  it  does  not  distress  you  very 
much,   Fanny." 

'<  Indeed  it  does;  I  cannot  like  it.  I  love  this 
house  and  everything  in  it;  I  shall  love  nothing 
there.  You  know  how  uncomfortable  I  feel  with 
her." 

^^I  can  say  nothing  for  her  manner  to  you  as  a 
child;  but  it  was  the  same  with  us  all,  or  nearly 
so.  She  never  knew  how  to  be  pleasant  to  chil- 
dren. But  you  are  now  of  an  age  to  be  treated 
better;  I  think  she  is  behaving  better  already;  and 
when  you  are  her  only  companion,  you  must  be  im- 
portant to  her." 

''I  can  never  be  important  to  any  one." 
**  What  is  to  prevent  you?" 
'^Everythijig.     My   situation  —  my  foolishness 
and  awkwardness." 

"As  to  your  foolishness  and  awkwardness,  my 
dear  Fanny,  believe  me,  you  never  have  a  shadow 
of  either,  but  in  using  the  w^ords  so  improperly. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should 
not  be  important  wdiere  you  are  known.  Yau  hn.vfi, 
good,  sense  and  a  sweet  tempor,  mnl  I  am  sure  yniL 


-haie^a  grateful    heart,    that    could   never   roppiva 

Madness  jyitlipjit-wisli in g  -ta- xotumi-  it. I  -de-  «^ 

know   any   better  qualifications  -for  a  friend   and- 
companion." 

''You  are  too  kind,"  said   Fanny,   coloring  at 
such  praise;    ^Miow  shall  I  ever  thank   you  as  I 
ought,  for  thinking  so  well  of  me?     Oh,  cousin,  if 
I  am  to  go  awav,_LjJiaU  vomomhoy  ypur  {ron,ln,wa_ 
to  the  ^ast  moment  of  my  life." 
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^^Wh}'',  indeed,  raiiiiy,  I  should  liope  to  be  re- 
membered at  such  a  distance  as  tlie  White  House. 
You  speak  as  if  you  were  going  two  hundred  miles 
off,  instead  of  oid^^  across  the  park;  but  you  will 
belong  to  us  almost  as  much  as  ever.  The  two 
families  will  be  meeting  every  day  m  the  year. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that,  living  with  your 
aunt,  you  will  necessarily  be  brought  forward  as 
you  ought  to  be.  Here  there  are  too  many  whom 
you  can  hide  behind;  but  with  her  you  will  be 
forced  to  speak  for  A'ourself." 

^'  Oh,  do  not  say  so." 

^'  I  must  say  it,  and  say  it  with  pleasure.  Mrs. 
.Korris  is  much  better  fitted  than  mv  mother  for 
having  the  charge  of  you  now.  She  is  of  a  temper 
to  do  a  great  deal  for  anybody  she  really  interests 
herself  about,  and  she  will  force  you  to  do  justice 
to  your    natural  powers." 

Fanny  sighed,  and  said:  ^'I  cannot  see  things 
as  you  do;  but  I  ought  to  believe  you  to  be  right 
rather  than  myself,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  trying  to  reconcile  me  to  what  must  be.  If 
I  could  suppose  my  aunt  really  to  care  for  me,  it 
would  he  delightful  to  feel  myself  of  consequence 
to  anybody! — Here  I  kncnv  I  am  of  none,  and 
^'et  I  love  the  j)lace  so  well." 

^'  TJie  place,  Fannv,'~Ts  what  yor.  will  not  quit, 
though  you  quit  the  house.  You  will  have  as  free 
a  command  of  the  park  and  gardens  as  ever.  Even 
your  constant  little  heart  ncH'd  not  take  fright  at 
such  a  nominal  change.  You  will  have  the  same 
walks  to  frequent,  the  same  library  to  choose  from, 
the  same  peo23le  to  l^^ok  at,  the  same  horse  to  ride." 
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''Very  true.  Yes,  dear  old  gray  pony.  All, 
cousin,  when  I  renienibur  how  nuudi  I  used  to 
dread  riding,  what  terr(n's  it  gave  nie  to  hear  it 
talked  of  as  likely  to  do  me  good  (oh,  how  I 
have  trembled  at  my  uncle's  o[)eiiiiig  his  lips  if 
horses  were  talked  of);  and  then  think  of  the  kind 
pains  you  took  to  reason  and  persuade  me  out  of  my 
fears,  and  convince  me  that  1  should  like  it  after 
a  little  while,  and  feel  how  right  you  proved  to 
he,  —  I  am  inclined  to  hope  you  may  always 
prophesy  as  well." 

"And  I  am  (^uite  convinced  that  your  being 
w'ith  Mrs.  Norris  will  he  as  good  for  3  our  mind  as 
riding  has  been  for  your  health,  and  as  much  for 
your  ultimate  happiness  too." 

So  ended  their  discourse,  which,  for  any  very 
appropriate  service  it  c(mld  render  Fanny,  might 
as  well  have  been  spared,  for  Mrs.  Norris  had  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  taking  her.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  her  on  the  present  occasion  but  as  a 
thing  to  be  carefully  avoided.  To  prevent  its 
being  expected,  she  had  fixed  on  the  smallest  hab. 
itation  which  could  rank  as  genteel  among  the 
buildings  of  Manstield  parish;  the  White  House 
being  only  just  large  enough  to  receive  herself  'ind 
her  servants,  and  allow  a  spare  room  for  a  friend, 
of  which  she  made  a  very  particular  point.  The 
s[)are  rooms  at  the  Parsonage  had  never  l)een 
wanted,  but  tlu'  absolute  necessity  of  a  spare  room 
for  a  friend  was  now  never  forgotten.  iSot  all  her 
precautions,  however,  could  save  her  from  being 
suspected  of  something  better;  or  pc^' ipo,  her 
very   display  of   the    importance  of   a  spare  room 
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niiglit  have  misled  Sir  Tliointis  to  suppose  it  really 
intended  for  Fanny.  Lady  Bertram  soon  brought 
the  matter  to  a  certainty,  by  carelessly  observing 
to  Mrs.  Norris,  — 

"1  think,  sister,  we  need  not  keep  Miss  Lee 
any  longer,  when  Fanny  goes  to  live  with  you?" 

Mrs.  Is  orris  almost  started.  "  Live  with  me, 
dear  Lady  Be i tram!  what  do  you  mean?  " 

"Is  not  she  to  live  with  you?  I  thought  you 
had  settled  it  with  Sir  Thomas?" 

''Me!  never.  I  never  spoke  a  syllable  about  it 
to  Sir  Thomas,  nor  he  to  me.  Fanny  live  with 
me !  —  the  last  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  think  of, 
or  for  anybody  to  wish  that  really  knows  us  both. 
Good  heaven!  what  could  I  do  with  Fanny?  Me, 
a  poor,  helpless,  forlorn  widow,  unlit  for  anything, 
my  spirits  quite  broken  down,  —  what  could  I  do 
with  a  girl  at  her  time  of  life;  a  girl  of  fifteen! 
the  very  age  of  all  others  to  need  most  attention 
and  care,  and  put  the  cheerful  lest  spirits  to  the 
test.  Sure,  Sir  Thomas  could  not  seriously  expect 
such  a  tiling!  Sir  Thomas  is  too  much  my  friend. 
N^obod}  that  wishes  me  well,  I  am  sure,  would 
propose  it.  How  came  Sir  Thomas  to  speak  to 
you  about  it?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  best." 

"But  what  did  he  say?  He  could  not  say  he 
wished  me  to  take  Fanny.  I  am  sure  in  his  heart 
he  could  not  wish  me  to  do  it." 

"No,  he  only  said  he  thought  it  very  likely,  — 
and  I  thought  so  too.  AYe  both  thougjit  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  you.     ]>ut  if  )'ou  do  not  like  it, 
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there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  She  is  no  incuni- 
bninee   here." 

*'Doar  sister!  If  you  consider  my  unhappy 
state,  liow  can  she  be  any  comfort  to  me?  Here 
am  I,  a  poor  desohite  widow,  deprived  of  the  best 
of  liusbands,  my  liealth  gone  in  attending  and 
nursing  liini,  my  spirits  still  worse,  all  m}^  i>eace 
in  this  world  destroyed,  with  barely  enough  to 
support  me  in  the  rank  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
enable  me  to  live  so  as  not  to  disgrace  the  memory 
of  the  dear  departed,  —  what  possible  comfort  could 
I  have  in  taking  such  a  charge  upon  me  as  Fanny? 
If  I  could  wish  it  for  my  own  sake,  I  would  not  do 
so  unjust  a  thing  by  the  poor  girl.  She  is  in  good 
hands,  and  sure  of  doing  well.  I  must  struggle 
through  my  sorrows  and  difficulties  as  I  can." 

''Then  you  will  not  mind  living  by  yourself 
quite   alone?  " 

''Dear  Lady  Bertram!  what  am  I  fit  for  but 
solitude?  Now  and  then  I  shall  hope  to  have  a 
friend  in  my  little  cottage  (I  shaU  always  have  a 
bed  for  a  friend) ;  but  the  most  part  of  my  future 
days  will  be  spent  in  utter  seclusion.  If  I  can 
but  make  both  ends  meet,  that 's  all  I  ask  for." 

"  I  hope,  sister,  things  are  not  so  very  bad  with 
you  neither, — considering  Sir  Thomas  says  you 
will  have  six  hundred  a  year." 

"Lady  Bertram,  I  do  not  complain.  I  know  I 
cannot  live  as  I  have  done,  but  I  must  retrench 
where  I  can,  and  learn  to  be  a  better  manager.  I 
have  been  a  liberal  housekeeper  enough,  but  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  practise  economy  now. 
My  situation  is  as  much  altered  as  my  income.     A 
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great  many  tilings  were  due  from  poor  Mr.  Norris 
as  clergyman  of  the  parish  that  cannot  he  ex})ecte(l 
from  me.  It  is  unknown  how  much  was  consumed 
in  our  kitchen  hy  o(kl  comers  and  goers.  At  the 
White  House  matters  must  be  better  looked  after. 
I  must  live  within  my  income,  or  I  shall  be  mis- 
erable; and  I  own  it  would  give  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  do  rather  more,  — to  lay  b}^  r. 
little  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"I  dare  say  you  will.  You  always  do,  don't 
you?" 

''My  object,  Lady  Bertram,  is  to  be  of  use  to 
those  that  come  after  me.  It  is  for  your  children's 
good  that  I  wish  to  be  richer.  I  have  nobody  else 
to  care  for;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  think  I 
could  leave  a  little  trifle  among  them  worth  their 
having." 

''You  are  very  good,  but  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  them.  They  are  sure  of  being  well  pro- 
vided for.     Sir  Thomas  will  take  care  of  that." 

"Why,  you  know  Sir  Thomas's  means  will  be 
rather  straitened,  if  the  Antigua  estate  is  to  make 
such  poor  returns." 

"Oh,  that  will  soon  be  settled.  Sir  Thomas 
has  been  writing  about  it,   I  know." 

"Well,  Lady  Bertram,"  said  Mrs.  Norris,  mov- 
ing to  go,  "I  can  only  say  that  my  sole  desire  is 
to  be  of  use  to  your  family;  and  so  if  Sir  Thomas 
should  ever  speak  again  about  my  taking  Fanny, 
3^ou  will  be  able  to  say  that  my  health  and  spirits 
put  it  (]uite  out  of  the  question,  —  besides  that,  I 
really  should  not  have  a  bed  to  give  her,  for  I 
must  keep  a  spare  room  for  a  friend." 
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Lady  Bertram  repeated  eiiougli  of  tliis  conver- 
sation to  her  liusband  to  convince  liim  how  mnch 
he  had  mistaken  his  sister-in-hiw's  views;  and  she 
was  from  that  moment  perfectly  safe  from  all  ex- 
pectation, or  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  from  him. 
He  couhl  not  but  w^onder  at  her  refusing  to  do 
anything  for  a  niece  whom  she  had  been  so  forward 
to  adopt;  but  as  she  took  early  care  to  make  him, 
as  well  as  Lady  Bertram,  understand  that  what- 
ever she  possessed  was  designed  for  their  family, 
he  soon  grew  reconciled  to  a  distinction  which  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  advantageous  and  com- 
plimentary to  them  would  enable  him  better  to 
provide  for  Fanny  himself. 

Fanny  soon  learned  how  unnecessary  had  been 
her  fears  of  a  removal ;  and  her  spontaneous,  un- 
taught felicity  on  the  discovery  conveyed  some 
consolation  to  Ednnind  for  his  disappointment  in 
what  he  had  expected  to  be  so  essentially  service- 
able to  her.  Mrs.  Xorris  took  possession  of  the 
White  House,  the  Grants  arrived  at  the  Par-  mage; 
and  these  events  over,  everything  at  Mansfield 
went  on  for  some  time  as  usual. 

The  Grants,  showing  a  disi)osition  to  be  friendly 
and  sociable,  gave  great  satisfaction  in  the  main 
among  their  new  acipuiintance.  The^^  had  their 
faults,  and  Mrs.  ^^)rris  soon  found  them  out.  The 
Doctor  was  very  fon<l  of  eating,  and  would  have  a 
good  dinner  every  day;  and  Mrs.  Grant,  instead 
of  contriving  to  gratify  him  at  little  exi)ense,  gave 
her  cook  as  high  wages  as  they  did  at  Mansfield 
Park,  and  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  her  offices. 
Mrs,   Norris  could  not  speak  with  any  temper  of 
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sucli  grievances,  nor  of  the  quantity  of  butter  and 
eggs  that  were  regiihirly  consumed  in  the  house. 
''Xohody  h)ved  plenty  and  liospitality  more  than 
herself,  — nohody  more  hated  pitiful  doings,  — the 
Parsonage  she  believed  had  never  been  wanting  in 
comforts  of  any  sort,  had  never  borne  a  bad  char- 
acter in  her  time;  but  this  was  a  way  of  going  on 
that  she  could  not  understand.  A  fine  lady  in  a 
country  parsonage  was  quite  out  of  place.  Her 
storeroom  she  thought  might  have  been  good 
enough  for  Mrs.  Grant  to  go  into.  Inquire  where 
she  would,  she  could  not  find  out  that  IMrs.  Grant 
liad  ever  had  more  than  five  thousand  pounds." 

Lady  Bertram  listened  without  much  interest  to 
this  sort  of  invective.  She  could  not  enter  into 
the  wrongs  of  an  economist,  but  she  felt  all  the 
injuries  of  beauty  in  Mrs.  Grant's  being  so  well 
settled  in  life  without  being  handsome,  and  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  on  that  point  almost  as 
often,  though  not  so  diffusely,  as  Mrs.  Norris 
discussed  the  other. 

These  opinions  had  been  hardl}''  canvassed  a  year 
before  another  event  arose  of  sucli  importance  in 
the  family  as  miglit  fairly  claim  some  place  in  the 
thouglits  and  conversation  of  the  ladies.  Sir 
Thomas  found  it  expedient  to  go  to  Antigua  liim- 
self,  for  the  better  arrangement  of  his  affairs;  and 
he  took  his  eldest  son  with  him,  in  the  h()[)e  of 
detaching  him  from  some  l)ad  connections  at  home. 
They  left  England  witli  the  probability  of  being 
nearly  a  twelvenKmth  absent. 

Tlie  necessity  of  the  measure  in  a  pecuniary 
light,  and  the  hope  of  its  utility  to  his  son  recon- 
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ciled  Sir  Thomas  to  tlie  effort  of  quitting  tlio  rest 
of  liis  family,  and  of  leaving  his  daughters  to  the 
direction  of  others  at  their  present  most  interest- 
ing time  of  life.  He  could  not  think  Lady  Ber- 
tram (juite  equal  to  su[)ply  his  place  with  them,  or 
rather  to  perform  what  should  have  been  her  own; 
hut  in  Mrs.  Norris's  watchful  attention  and  in  Ed- 
mund's judgment  he  had  sufficient  confidence  to 
make  him  go  without  fears  for  their  conduct. 

Lady  I^ertram  did  not  at  all  like  to  have  her 
husband  leave  her;  but  she  was  not  disturbed  by 
any  alarm  for  his  safety  or  solicitude  for  his  com- 
fort, being  one  of  those  persons  who  think  nothing 
can  be  dangerous  or  difficult  or  fatiguing  to  any- 
body but  themselves. 

The  Miss  Bertrams  were  much  to  be  pitied  on 
the  occasion,  —  not  for  their  sorrow,  but  for  their 
want  of  it.  Their  father  was  no  object  of  love  to 
them;  he  had  never  seemed  the  friend  of  their 
pleasures,  and  his  absence  was  unhappily  most 
welcome.  They  were  relieved  by  it  from  all  re- 
straint; and  without  aiming  at  one  gratification 
that  would  probably  have  been  forbidden  by  Sir 
Thomas,  tliey  felt  themselves  immediately  at  their 
own  disposal,  and  to  have  every  indulgence  within 
their  reach.  Fanny's  relief  and  her  consciousness 
of  it  were  quite  equal  to  her  cousin's;  but  a  more 
tender  nature  su:2;o;ested  that  hev  feelino-s  were  un- 
gra.teful,  and  slu  reilly  grieved  because  she  could 
not  grieve.  "  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  done  so  much 
for  her  and  her  brothers,  and  who  was  gone  per- 
haps never  to  return!  that  she  should  see  him  go 
without  a  tear!  it  was  a  shameful  insensibility." 
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He  luul  sjiid  to  luT,  moreover,  on  tlie  vci'v  last 
inoniinj^',  flint  lie  lio[)('(l  she  iiiij^lit  see  Williani 
Ji«:faiii  ill  tlic  courso  of  tlic  ensuing  winter,  aii<l  liad 
(tliarged  lier  to  write  and  invite  liiin  t  >  iMjinslicdd 
as  so(»n  as  tlie  sijuadron  to  wliicli  lie  belonged 
should  he  hiiown  to  he  in  England.  ''This  was 
so  thoughtful  and  land!  "  and  would  he  only  have 
smiled  upon  her  and  called  her  ''  my  dear  Fanny," 
while  he  said  it,  every  former  frown  or  cold  ad- 
dress might  have  heen  forgotten.  ]>ut  he  had 
ended  his  speech  in  a  way  to  sink  her  in  sad  mor- 
tiiication,  by  adding,  'Mf  AVilliam  does  come  to 
MansHehl,  1  hope  you  may  be  able  to  convince  him 
that  the  many  years  which  have  passed  since  you 
parted  have  not  been  spent  on  your  side  entirely 
without  improvement, — though  I  fear  he  must 
find  his  sister  at  sixteen  in  some  respects  too 
much  like  his  sister  at  ten."  She  cried  bitterly 
over  this  reflection  when  her  uncle  was  gone;  and 
her  cousins,  on  seeing  her  with  red  eyes,  set  her 
down  as  a  hypocrite. 
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Tom  Bertram  luul  of  late  spent  so  little  of  his 
time  at  home  that  ]n)  ecmld  be  only  nominally 
missed;  and  Lady  IJertram  was  soon  astonished  to 
find  how  very  well  they  did  even  without  his 
father,  — how  well  Edmund  eould  su])i.ly  his  place 
ill  carving,  talking  to  the  steward,  writing  to  the 
attorney,  settling  with  the  servants,  and  ecjually 
saving  her  from  all  possible  fatigue  or  exertion  in 
every  particular  hut  that  of  directing  her  letters. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  the  travcdlers'  safe 
arrival  in  Antigua,,  after  a  favoral)l(^  voyage,  was 
received;  though  not  before  iMrs.  Norris  had  been 
indulging  in  very  dreadful  fears,  and  trying  to 
make  Edmund  participate  them  whenever  she  cimld 
get  him  alone;  and  as  she  depended  on  being  the 
iirst  person  mad(i  ac(puiinted  with  any  fatal  catas- 
trophe, she  had  already  arranged  the  manner  of 
breaking  it  to  all  the  others,  when  Sir  TIkuiuis's 
assurances  of  their  both  being  alive  and  w(dl  made 
it  necessary  to  lay  by  her  agit-i.ion  and  affectionate 
preparatory  speeches  for  a  while. 

The  winter  came  and  passed  without  their  being 
called  for;  the  accounts  continued  perfectly  good* 
and  Mrs.  Xorris,  in  promoting  gayeties  for  her 
nieces,   assisting   their   toilettes,   displaying  their 
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ncconiplislnnonts,  and  looking  alxnit  for  tlicir  fu- 
ture Imsluiiids,  liad  so  iiiiicli  to  do  as,  in  addition 
to  ail  iicr  own  liouscliold  cares,  some  interference 
in  iliosi^  of  iier  sister,  and  Mrs.  (i rant's  wasteful 
(loinjjjs  to  overloolv,  left  her  very  little;  oceasion  to 
be  oeeujjied  even  in  fears  for  the  ahsent. 

The  Miss  IJertranis  were  now  fully  established 
anion*;  the  Ixdies  (»f  the  neighborhood;  and  as  they 
joined  to  beauty  aiul  brilliant  accjuirements  a  man- 
ner naturally  easy,  and  earefully  formed  to  general 
civility  and  obligingness,  they  possessed  its  favor 
as  w(dl  as  its  admiration.  Their  vanity  was  in 
such  good  order  that  tlu^y  seemed  to  be  (piite  free 
from  it,  and  gave  themselves  no  airs;  while  the 
j)raises  attending  sucli  behavior,  secured  and 
brought  round  by  their  aunt,  served  to  strengthen 
them  in  believing  they  had  no  faults. 

Lady  IJertram  did  not  go  into  ])ublic  with  her 
daughters.  She  was  too  indolent  even  to  ac;- 
cept  a  mother's  gratilication  in  witnessing  their 
success  and  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  any  per- 
sonal trouble;  and  the  charge  was  nuide  over  to  her 
sister,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  a  post  of 
such  lionorable  representation,  and  very  thor- 
oughly relished  the  means  it  afforded  her  of  mix- 
ing in  society  without  having  horses  to  hire. 

Fanny  had  no  share  in  tlie  festivities  of  the  sea- 
son; but  she  enjoyed  l)eing  avowedly  useful  as  her 
aunt's  companion,  when  they  called  away  the  rest 
of  the  family;  and  as  Miss  Lee  had  left  i\L'insfield, 
sbe  naturally  became  everything  to  Lady  Bertram 
during  the  night  of  a  ball  or  a  i)arty.  She  talked 
to  her,  listened  to  her,  read  to  lier;  and  the  tran- 
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qni'llity  of  such  evenings,  licr  iM-rfcct  security  in 
Hucli  a  tt'Ui-h  tote,  t'roui  uny  sound  ot'  uiikindin'ss, 
wjis  uns[)('iilvJil»ly  wclcouu'  to  u  niiiid  uliicli  hud 
Hohloni  known  ii  pause  in  its  ahirnis  or  euii>arr;iss- 
inents.  As  to  lier  cousins'  ^aycties,  she  loved  to 
lu'ur  Jin  uc«'ount  of  tluMu,  especially  of  tin;  halls 
and  whom  Edmund  had  danced  with;  hut  thought 
too  lowly  of  her  own  situation  to  ima<^in(^  she 
should  ever  ho  admitted  to  the  same,  and  listentMl 
therefore  without  an  idea  of  any  nejirer  c(Uici'rn  in 
them.  Upon  tln^  whole,  it  was  a  Cfunfortahje  win- 
ter to  her;  for  thou<^h  it  hrought  no  William  to 
England,  the  never-failing  hope  of  his  arrival  was 
worth  much. 

The  ensuing  spring  de[>rived  ]u>r  of  her  valued 
friend  the  old  gray  pony,  and  f<»r  some  time  she 
was  in  danger  of  feeling  the  loss  in  her  health  as 
well  as  in  her  a't'ections;  for  in  spite  of  the  ac- 
knowledged im[)ortance  of  her  riding  on  horsehack, 
no  measures  were  taken  for  mounting  her  again, 
*' because,"  as  it  was  observed  by  her  aunts,  ''she 
might  ride  one  of  her  cousins'  liorses  at  any  time 
when  they  did  not  want  them;  "  and  as  the  Miss 
Bertrams  regularly  wanted  their  horses  every  fine 
day,  and  had  no  idea  of  carrying  their  obliging 
manners  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  real  pleasure,  that 
time,  of  course,  never  came.  They  took  their 
cheerful  rides  in  the  fine  mornings  of  April  and 
May;  and  Fanny  either  sat  at  home  the  whole 
day  with  one  aunt,  or  walked  beyond  her  strength 
at  the  instigation  of  the  other,  — Lady  Bertram 
holding  exercise  to  be  as  unnecessary  for  every- 
body as   it  was  unpleasant  to  herself;  and  Mrs. 
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Norris,  who  was  wall\ing  uU  day,  thinking  every- 
body ouglit  to  walk  as  mi.  h.  Edmund  was  absent 
at  this  time,  or  the  evil  Av^ould  have  been  earlier 
remedied.  When  he  returned,  to  understand  how 
Fanny  was  situated,  and  perceived  its  ill  effects, 
there  seemed  with  him  but  one  thing  to  be  done; 
and  that  ''Fanny  must  have  a  horse"  was  the 
resolute  declaration  with  which  he  opposed  what- 
ever could  be  urged  by  the  supineneijs  of  his 
mother,  or  the  economy  of  his  aunt,  to  make  it 
appear  unimportant.  Mrs.  Norris  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  steady  old  thing  migiit  be 
found  among  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  Park, 
that  would  do  vastly  well;  or  that  one  might  be 
borrowed  of  the  steward;  or  that  perhaps  Dr. 
Grant  niiglit  now  and  then  lend  them  the  pony 
he  sent  to  the  post,  ^he  could  not  but  considi^r  it 
as  absolutely  unnect'ssai'y  and  even  improper,  that 
Fanny  should  have  a  reo'ular  lady's  horse  of  her 
own,  in  the  style  of  her  cousins.  She  was  sure  Sir 
Thomas  had  never  intended  it;  and  she  must  say 
that  to  be  making  such  a  purchase  in  his  absence, 
and  adding  to  tlie  great  expenses  of  iiis  stable  at 
a  time  when  a  large  part  of  his  income  was  unset- 
tled, seemed  to  her  very  unjustifial>le.  ''Fanny 
must  have  a  horse,"  was  Edmund's  only  reply. 
Mrs.  Norris  could  not  see  it  in  the  same  light. 
Lady  Bertram  did;  she  entirely  agreed  with  her 
son  as  to  the  necessity  of  it,  and  as  to  its  be- 
ing considered  necessary  by  his  father:  she  only 
pleaded  against  there  being  any  hurry;  she  only 
wanted  him  to  wait  till  Sir  Thomas's  return,  and 
then  Sir  Thomas  mio-ht  settle  it  all  himself.      He 
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would  he  at  home  in  Septemher,  raid  where  would 
he  the  harm  of  only  waiting  till  September? 

Though  Edmund  was  much  more  displeased  with 
his  aunt  than  with  his  motlier,  as  evincing  least 
regard  for  her  niece,  he  could  not  help  paying  more 
attention  to  what  slie  said,  and  at  length  deter- 
mined on  a  method  of  proceeding  which  would  ob- 
viate the  risk  of  his  father's  thinking  he  had  done 
too  much,  and  at  tlie  same  time  procure  for  Fanny 
the  immediate  means  of  exercise,  which  he  could 
not  bear  she  should  be  without.  He  had  three 
horses  of  his  own,  but  not  one  that  would  carry  a 
woman.  Two  of  them  were  hunters ;  the  third,  a 
useful  road-horse:  this  third  he  resolved  to  ex- 
change for  one  that  his  coasin  might  ride;  he 
knew  where  such  a  one  was  to  be  met  with ;  and 
having  once  made  up  his  mind,  the  whole  business 
was  soon  completed.  The  new  mare  proved  a 
treasure;  with  a  very  little  trouble,  she  became 
exactly  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and  Fanny  was 
then  put  in  almost  full  possession  of  her.  She  had 
not  supposed  before,  that  anything  could  ever  suit 
her  like  the  old  gray  pony;  but  her  delight  in  Ed- 
nmnd's  mare  was  far  beyond  any  former  [)leasure 
of  the  sort;  and  the  addition  it  was  ever  receiving 
in  the  consideration  of  that  kindness  from  which 
her  pleasure  sprung,  was  beyond  all  her  words  to 
express.  She  regarded  her  cousin  as  an  exam- 
ple of  everytliing  good  and  great,  as  possessing 
worth  which  no  one  but  herself  could  ever  api)re- 
ciate,  and  as  entitled  to  such  gratitude  from  her 
as  no  feelings  could  be  strong  enough  to  pay. 
Hi'  sentiments    towards    him    were    oompoumhMl 
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of   all    that    was    respectful,    grateful,    confiding, 
and  tender. 

As  the  horse  continued  in  name,  as  well  ab 
fact,  the  property  of  Edmund,  IMrs.  Norris  could 
tolerate  its  being  for  Fanny's  use;  and  had  Lady 
Bertram  ever  thought  about  her  own  objection 
again,  he  might  hav^e  been  excused  in  her  eyes 
for  not  waiting  till  Sir  Thomas's  return  in  Sep- 
tember,—  for  when  September  came.  Sir  Thomas 
was  still  abroad,  and  v/ithout  any  near  prospect 
of  finishing  his  business.  Unfavorable  circum- 
stances had  suddenly  arisen  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  beginning  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  towards 
England;  and  the  very  great  uncertainty  in  which 
everything  was  then  involved  determined  him 
on  sendirg  home  his  son,  and  waiting  the  final 
arrangement  by  himself.  Tom  arrived  safely, 
bringing  an  excellent  account  of  his  father's 
health;  but  to  very  little  purpose,  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Norris  was  concerned.  Sir  Thomas's  sending 
away  his  son  seemed  to  her  so  like  a  parent's 
care,  under  the  inHuence  of  a  foreboding  of  evil 
to  himself,  that  she  conld  not  help  feeling  dread- 
ful presentiments;  and  as  the  long  evenings  of 
autumn  came  on,  was  so  terribly  haunted  by 
these  ideas,  in  the  sad  solitariness  of  her  cottage, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  take  daily  refuge  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Park.  The  return  of  winter  engage- 
ments, however,  was  not  without  its  effect;  and 
in  the  course  of  their  progress  her  mind  became 
so  pleasantly  occu]Med  in  superintending  the  for- 
tunes of  her    eldest    niece     as   tolerably    to    (piiet 
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never  to  return,  it  would  be  peculiarly  consoling 
to  see  their  dear  Maria  well  married,"  she  vorv 
often  thought;  always  when  tliey  were  in  the 
company  of  men  of  fortune,  and  particularly  on 
the  introduction  of  a  young  man  who  had  recently 
succeeded  to  one  of  the  largest  estates  and  finest 
places  in  the  country. 

Mr.  llushworth  was  from  the  first  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  Miss  IJertram,  and,  being  inclined 
to  marry,  soon  fancied  himself  in  love.  He  was 
a  heavy  young  man,  with  not  more  than  common 
sense;  but  as  there  was  nothing  disagreeable  in 
his  figure  or  address,  the  young  lady  was  well 
pleased  with  her  conquest.  Being  now  in  her 
twenty-first  year,  Maria  Bertram  was  beginning 
to  think  matrimony  a  duty;  and  as  a  marriage 
with  Mr.  Rushworth  would  give  her  the  enjo}^- 
ment  of  a  larger  income  than  her  father's  as  well 
as  insure  her  the  house  in  town,  which  was  now 
a  prime  object,  it  became,  by  the  same  rule  of 
moral  obligation,  her  evident  duty  to  marry  Mr. 
Kusliworth  if  she  could.  IMrs.  Kovvh  was  most 
zealous  in  promoting  the  match,  by  every  sugges- 
tion and  contrivance  likely  to  enhance  its  desir- 
ableness to  either  party;  and,  among  other  means, 
by  seeking  an  intimacy  with  the  gentleman's 
mother,  who  at  present  lived  with  him,  and  to 
whom  she  even  forced  Lady  Bertram  to  go  through 
ten  miles  of  indifferent  road  t(.  pay  a  morning 
visit.  It  was  not  hmg  before  a  good  understand- 
ing took  place  between  this  lady  and  herself. 
Mrs.  Rushwortli  acknowledged  herself  very  desi- 
rous   that   her   son   should    marry,    and   declared 
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that  of  all  the  young  "''•dies  she  had  ever  seen, 
Miss  Bertram  seemed,  by  her  amiable  qualities 
and  accomplisl  nents,  the  best  adapted  to  make 
him  hap[)y.  Mrs.  Norris  accepted  the  compli- 
ment, and  admired  the  nice  discernment  of  charac- 
ter which  could  so  well  distinguish  merit.  Maria 
was  indeed  the  i)ride  and  delight  of  them  all, — 
perfectly  faultless,  an  angel,  —  and  of  course,  so 
surrounded  by  admirers,  must  be  difficult  in  her 
choice;  but  yet,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Norris  could 
allow  herself  to  decide  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Rushworth  ai)peared  precisely  the  young 
man  to  deserve  and  attach  her. 

After  dancing  with  each  other  at  a  proper  num- 
ber of  balls,  the  3^oung  people  justified  these  opin- 
ions; and  an  engagement,  with  a  due  reference  to 
the  absent  Sir  Thomas,  was  entered  into,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  respective  families,  and  of 
the  general  lookers-on  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
had  for  many  weeks  past  felt  the  expediency  of 
Mr.    Kushworth's  marrying   Miss   Bertram. 

It  was  some  months  before  Sir  Tliomas's  consent 
could  be  received;  but  in  the  mean  while,  as  no 
one  felt  a  doubt  of  his  most  cordial  pleasure  in  the 
connection,  the  intercourse  of  the  two  families  was 
carried  on  without  restraint,  and  no  other  attempt 
made  at  secrecy  than  Mrs.  Norris's  talking  of  it 
everywhere  as  a  matter  not  to  be  talked  of  at 
present. 

Edmund  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
could  see  a  fault  in  the  business;  but  no  represen- 
tation of  his  aunt's  could  induce  him  to  find  Mr. 
Kushworth  a  desirable  companion.    He  could  allow 
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his  sister  to  be  the  best  judge  of  her  own  hajipiness, 
but  he  was  not  pleased  that  her  liap[>iness  shoukl 
centre  in  a  large  income;  nor  could  he  refrain  from 
often  saying  to  himself,  in  Mr.  Kush worth's  com- 
pany, ''If  this  man  had  not  twelve  thousand  a 
year,  he  would  be  a  very  stupid  fellow." 

Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  tr.uly  ha[>py  in  the 
prorpect  of  an  alliance  so  unquestionably  advanta- 
geous, and  of  which  he  heard  nothing  but  the  per- 
fectly good  and  agreeable.  It  was  a  connection 
exactly  of  the  right  sort,  — in  the  same  county 
and  the  same  interest,  —  and  his  most  hearty  con- 
currence was  conveyed  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
only  conditioned  that  the  marriage  should  not  take 
place  before  his  return,  which  he  was  again  looking 
eagerly  forward  to.  He  wrote  in  April,  and  had 
strong  hopes  of  settling  everything  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  leaving  Antigua  before  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  month  of 
July;  and  Fanny  had  just  reached  her  eighteenth 
year,  when  the  society  of  the  village  received  an 
addition  in  the  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
a  Mr.  and  Miss  Crawford,  the  cliildren  of  her 
mother  by  a  second  marriage.  They  were  young 
people  of  fortune.  The  son  had  a  good  estate  in 
Norfolk;  the  daughter  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
As  children,  their  sister  had  always  been  very  fond 
of  them;  but  as  her  own  marriage  had  been  soon 
followed  by  the  death  of  their  common  parent, 
which  left  them  to  the  care  of  a  brother  of  their 
father,  of  whom  Mrs.  Grant  knew  nothing,  she 
had   scarcely  seen  them    since.     In   their  uncle's 
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house  they  liad  found  a  kind  home.  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Crawford,  tliougli  agreeing  in  notliing  else, 
were  united  in  affection  for  tliese  children,  or,  at 
least,  were  no  further  adverse  in  tlieir  feelings 
than  that  each  had  their  favorite,  to  whom  they 
showed  the  greatest  fondness  of  the  two.  The  Ad- 
miral delighted  in  tlie  hoy,  ]\Irs.  Crawford  doted 
on  the  girl ;  and  it  was  tlie  lady's  death  which  now 
obliged  her  protegee,  after  some  months'  further 
trial  at  lier  uncle's  house,  to  lind  another  home. 
Admiral  Crawford  was  a  man  of  vicious  conduct, 
who  chose,  instead  of  retaining  liis  niece,  to  bring 
his  mistress  under  his  own  roof ;  and  to  this  Mrs. 
Grant  was  indebted  for  her  sister's  proposal  of 
coming  to  her,  —  a  measure  quite  as  welcome  on  one 
side  as  it  could  be  expedient  on  the  other;  for  Mrs. 
Grant,  having  by  tliis  time  run  through  the  usual 
resources  of  ladies  residing  in  the  country  without 
a  family  of  children,  — having  more  than  filled 
her  favorite  sitting-room  with  pretty  furniture, 
and  made  a  clioice  collection  of  plants  and  poultry, 
—  was  very  mucli  in  want  of  some  variety  at  home. 
The  arrival,  therefore,  of  a  sister  whom  she  had 
always  loved,  and  now  hoped  to  retain  with  her  as 
long  as  she  remained  single,  was  highly  agreeable; 
and  her  chief  anxiety  was  lest  Mansfield  should 
not  satisfy  the  habits  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  mostly  used  to  London. 

Miss  Crawford  was  not  entirely  free  from  similar 
apprehensions,  though  they  arose  principally  from 
doubts  of  her  sister's  style  of  living  and  tone  of 
society;  and  it  was  not  till  after  she  had  tried  in 
vain  to  persuade  her  brother  to  settle  with  her  at 
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his  own  country  house,  that  slie  could  resolve  t-o 
hazard  herself  among  her  other  relations.  To  any- 
thing like  a  permanence  of  ahode  or  limitation  of 
society,  Henry  Crawford  had,  unluckily,  a  great 
dislike:  he  could  not  accommodate  his  sifter  in  an 
article  of  such  importance;  but  he  escorted  her 
with  the  utmost  kindness  into  Northamptonshire, 
and  as  readily  engaged  to  fetch  her  away  again,  at 
half  an  hour's  notice,  whenever  she  were  weary  of 
the  place. 

The  meetiner  w^as  very  satisfactory  on  each  side. 
Miss  Crawford  found  a  sister  without  i)reciseness 
or  rusticity,  a  sister's  husband  who  looked  the 
gentleman,  and  a  house  commodious  and  well-fitted 
up;  and  Mrs.  Grant  received  in  those  whom  she 
hoped  to  love  better  than  ever,  a  young  man  and 
woman  of  very  prepossessing  appearance.  IVIary 
Crawford  was  remarkably  pretty;  Henry,  though 
not  handsome,  had  air  and  countenance;  the  man- 
ners of  both  were  lively  and  [)leasaut,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  immediately  gave  them  credit  for  everything 
else.  She  was  delighted  with  each,  but  jVIary  was 
her  dearest  object;  and  having  never  been  able  to 
glory  in  beauty  of  her  own,  she  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  power  of  being  proud  of  her  sister's.  She  had 
not  waited  her  arrival  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
match  for  her;  she  had  fixed  on  Tom  Bertram:  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Baronet  was  not  too  gi)od  for  a  girl 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  with  all  the  elegance 
and  accomplishments  which  Mrs.  Grant  foresaw  in 
her;  and  being  a  warm-hearted,  unreser\ed  woman, 
Mary  had  not  been  three  hours  in  the  house  before 
she  told  her  what  she  had  planned. 
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Miss  Crawford  was  glad  to  find  a  family  of  such 
consequence  so  very  near  them,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased, either  at  her  sister's  early  care  or  the 
choice  it  had  fallen  on.  Matrimony  was  her  object, 
provided  slu^  could  marry  well;  and  having  seen 
Mr.  Ikn-tram  in  town,  she  knew  that  objection 
could  no  UKn-e  be  made  to  his  person  than  to  his 
situation  in  life.  While  she  treated  it  as  a  joke, 
therefore,  she  did  not  forget  to  think  of  it  seri- 
ously.    The  scheme  was  soon  repeated  to  Henry. 

<' And  now,"  added  Mrs.  Grant,  ^'I  have 
thought  of  something  ^o  make  it  quite  comj)lete. 
I  should  dearl  V  love  to  settle  you  both  in  this 
country;  «ind  therefore,  Henry,  you  shall  marry 
the  youngest  Miss  Bertram,  —  a  nice,  handsome, 
good-humored,  accomplished  girl,  who  will  make 
you  very  happy." 

Henry  bowed,  and  thanked  her. 

''  My  dear  sister,"  said  Mary,  ''if  you  can  per- 
suade him  into  an>  ihing  of  the  sort,  it  will  be  a 
fresh  matter  of  delight  to  me  to  find  myself  allied 
to  anybody  so  clever,  and  I  shall  only  regret  that 
3^ou  have  not  half-a-dozen  daughters  to  dispose  of. 
If  you  can  persuade  Henry  to  marry,  you  must 
have  the  address  of  a  Frenchwoman.  All  that 
English  alulities  can  do  has  been  tried  already.  I 
have  three  very  particular  friends  who  have  been 
all  (lying  for  him  in  their  turn;  and  the  pains 
which  they,  their  mothers  (very  clever  wo;nen),  as 
well  as  my  dear  aunt  and  myself,  have  taken  to 
reason,  coax,  or  trick  him  into  marrying,  is  in- 
conceivable! He  is  the  most  horrible  flirt  that 
can  be  imagined.     If  your  Miss  Bertrams  do  not 
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like  to  have  their  hearts   broke,    let   them   avoid 
Henry. '^ 

'^My   dear   brother,    1  will   not  believe  this   of 
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you 

'^Ko,  I  am  sure  you  are  too  good.  You  will  be 
kinder  than  Mary.  You  will  allow  for  the  doubts 
of  youth  and  inexperience.  I  am  of  a  cautious 
temper,  and  unwilling  to  risk  my  happiness  in  a 
hurry.  Nobody  can  think  more  highly  of  the  ma- 
trimonial state  than  myself.  I  consider  the  bless- 
ing of  a  wife  as  most  justly  described  in  those 
discreet  lines  of  the  poet,  ^  Heaven's  last,  best 
gift.'" 

*' There,  Mrs.  Grant,  you  see  how  he  dwells  on 
one  W(n'd,  and  only  look  at  his  smile!  I  assure  you 
he  is  very  detestable,  — the  Admiral's  lessons  have 
quite  spoiled  him." 

*'I  pay  very  little  regard, "  said  Mrs.  Grant, 
*^  to  what  any  young  person  says  on  the  subject  of 
marriage.  If  they  profess  a  disinclination  for  it, 
I  only  set  it  down  that  they  have  not  yet  seen  the 
right  person." 

Dr.  Grant  laughingly  congratulated  Miss  Craw- 
ford on  feeling  no  disinclination  to  the  state 
herself. 

''  Oh,  yes,  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it.  I 
would  have  everybody  marry  if  they  can  do  it 
properly.  I  do  not  like  to  have  peo[)le  throw  them- 
selves away;  but  everybody  should  marry  as  soon 
as  they  can  do  it  to  advantage." 
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The  young  i]eoi)le  woro  pleased  with  each  other 
from  the  first.  On  eacli  side  there  was  much  to 
attract,  and  their  acquaintance  soon  promised  as 
early  an  intimacy  as  good  manners  would  warrant. 
Miss  Crawford's  beauty  did  her  no  disservice  with 
the  Miss  Bertrams.  They  were  too  handsome 
themselves  to  dislike  any  woman  for  being  so  too, 
and  were  almost  as  much  charmed  as  their  brothers 
with  her  lively  dark  eye,  clear  brown  complexion, 
and  general  prettiness.  Had  she  been  tall,  full 
formed,  and  fair,  it  might  have  been  more  of  a 
trial:  but  as  it  was,  there  could  be  no  comparison; 
and  she  was  most  allowably  a  sweet  pretty  girl, 
while  they  were  the  finest  young  women  in  the 
country. 

Her  brother  was  not  handsome :  no,  when  they 
first  saw  him,  he  was  absolutely  plain,  black  and 
plain;  but  still  he  was  the  gentleman,  with  a 
pleasing  address.  The  second  meeting  proved 
him  not  so  very  plain;  he  was  plain,  to  be  sure; 
but  then  he  had  so  much  countenance,  and  his 
teeth  were  so  good,  and  he  was  so  well  made,  that 
one  soon  forgot  he  was  plain;  and  after  a  third 
interview,  after  dining  in  company  with  him  at 
the  Parsonage,  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
called  so  by  anybody.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
agreeable  young  man  the  sisters  had  ever  known, 
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and  tliov  wen*  ('(iiiullv  (It'liijlitcd  with  him.  Miss 
IJui'tnuu's  cn^i^iij^cnu'iil  iii;i(l<'  him  in  ('(|iiity  the; 
property  of  »fiiliii,  of  wliich  »Jiiliii  was  fully  uwan'; 
uiid  hi'fon.'  he  had  Ikh-u  at  Maiisfirld  a  week  she 
was  (piite   ready   to   ho   fallen    in   love   witli. 

Maria's  notions  on  the  suhject  were  inort;  con- 
fused and  indistinct.  She  did  not  want  to  see  or 
understand.  ''There  could  be  no  harm  in  her 
liking  an  agreeal)le  man,  — everybody  knew  her 
situation,  — Mr.  Crawford  must  take  care  of  him- 
self." Mr.  Crawford  did  not  mean  to  be  in  any 
danger:  the  jVIiss  Bertrams  were  worth  pleasing, 
and  were  ready  to  be  pleased;  and  he  began  with 
no  object  but  of  making  them  like  him.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  die  of  love;  but  with  sense  and 
temper  which  ought  to  have  made  him  judge  and 
feel  better,  he  allowed  himself  great  latitude  on 
such  points. 

"  I  like  your  Miss  Bertrams  exceedingly,  sis- 
ter," said  he,  as  he  returned  from  attending  them 
to  their  carriage  after  the  said  dinner  visit;  ''they 
are  very  elegant,  agreeable  girls." 

"So  they  are,  indeed,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  you  say  it.     But  you  like  Julia  best." 

"Oh,  yes,  I.  like  Julia  best." 

"But  do  you  really?  for  Miss  Bertram  is  in 
general  thought  the  handsomest." 

"Sol  should  suppose.  She  has  the  advantage 
in  every  feature,  and  I  prefer  her  countenance; 
but  I  like  Julia  best.  Miss  Bertram  is  certainly 
the  handsomest,  and  I  have  found  her  the  most 
agreeable;  but  I  shall  always  like  Julia  best,  be- 
cause you  order  me." 
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**  I  shall  not  talk  to  you,  Henry,  but  I  know 
you   will   like   licr  Ix'st  at   last." 

'M)o  not  1  tell  you  that  1  like  her  best  at 
first?'' 

**  And  besich's,  jNIisa  Bertram  is  engaged. 
Kenieniber  that,  my  dear  brother.  Her  choice 
is  made." 

*'Yes,  and  I  like  her  the  better  for  it.  An 
engaged  woman  is  always  more  agreeable  than  a 
disengaged.  She  is  satisfied  with  herself.  Her 
cares  are  over,  and  she  feels  that  she  may  exert  all 
her  powers  of  pleasing  without  suspicion.  All  is 
safe  with  a  lady  engaged;  no  harm  can  be  done." 

*^Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  liush worth  is  a  very 
good  sort  of  young  man,  and  it  is  a  great  match 
for  her." 

'*But  Miss  Bertram  does  not  care  three  straws 
for  him;  that  is  your  opinion  of  your  intimate 
friend.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  it.  I  am  sure  Miss 
Bertram  is  very  much  attached  to  Mr.  Kushworth. 
I  could  see  it  in  her  eyes,  when  he  was  mentioned. 
I  think  too  well  of  Miss  Bertram  to  suppose  she 
would  ever  give  her  hand  without  her  heart." 

^'  Mary,  how  shall  we  manage  him?  " 

"We  must  leave  him  to  himself,  I  believe. 
Talking  does  no  good.  He  will  be  taken  in  at 
last." 

''But  I  would  not  have  him  taken  in,  I  would 
not  have  him  duped;  I  would  have  it  all  fair  and 
honorable." 

''Oh  dear,  — let  him  stand  his  chance  and  be 
taken  in.  It  will  do  just  as  well.  Everybody  is 
taken  in  at  some  period  or  other." 
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*'Xot  always  in  miarriago,  (Icar  Mary.' 

<»lii  marriage  t'spt'cially.  With  all  due  rospoct 
to  such  of  the  [UH'stMit  company  as  chance  to  he 
marrictl,  my  dear  Mrs.  (Jrant,  there  is  not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  either  sex  who  is  not  taken  iu  when 
they  nuirrv.  Look  where  I  will,  1  see  that  it  is 
so;  and  1  feel  that  it  must  be  ao,  wlien  I  consider 
that  it  is,  of  all  transactions,  the  one  in  which 
people  ex}»ect  most  from  others,  and  are  least 
lionest   themselves.*' 

*<  Ah!  You  have  been  in  a  bad  school  for  matri- 
mony, in  Hill  Street." 

^'  My  poor  aunt  had  certainly  little  cause  to  love 
the  state;  but,  however,  speaking  from  my  own 
observation,  it  is  a  manoeuvring  business.  I 
know  so  many  who  have  married  in  the  full  ex- 
pectation and  confidence  of  some  one  particular 
advantage  in  the  connection,  or  accomplishment  or 
good  quality  in  the  person,  who  have  found  them- 
selves entirely  deceived,  and  been  obliged  to  put 
up  with  exactly  the  reverse!  What  is  this  but  a 
take  in?" 

*^My  dear  child,  there  must  be  a  little  imagina- 
tion here.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  cannot  quite 
believe  yon.  Depend  upon  it,  you  see  but  half. 
You  see  the  evil,  but  you  do  not  iiee  the  consola- 
tion. There  will  be  little  rubs  and  disappoint- 
ments everywhere,  and  we  are  all  apt  to  expect  too 
much;  but  then,  if  one  scheme  of  happiness  fails, 
human  nature  turns  to  another:  if  the  first  calcu- 
lation is  wrong,  we  make  a  second  better;  we  find 
comfort  somewhere, — and  those  evil-minded  ob- 
servers, dearest  Mary,  who  make  much  of  a  little, 
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are  more   taken  in  ard  deceived  tlian  the  parties 
themselves." 

"Well  done,  sister!  I  honor  your  esprit  du 
corps,  AVlien  I  am  a  wife,  I  mean  to  be  just  as 
stanch  myself;  and  I  wish  my  friends  in  gen- 
eral would  be  so  too.  It  would  save  me  many 
a  heart-ache." 

' '  You  are  as  bad  as  your  brother,  Mary ;  but 
we  will  cure  you  both.  IMansfield  shall  cure  you 
both,  and  without  any  taking  in.  Stay  with  us, 
and  we  will  cure  you." 

The  Crawfords,  without  wanting  to  be  cured, 
were  very  willing  to  stay.  JVIary  was  ,«atisfied 
with  the  Parsonage  as  a  present  home,  and  Henry 
equally  ready  t'^  lengthen  his  visit.  He  had  come, 
intending  to  spend  only  a  few  days  with  them; 
but  Mansfield  promised  well,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  call  him  elsewhere.  It  delighted  Mrs. 
Grant  to  keep  them  both  with  her,  and  J-r.  Grant 
was  exceedingly  well  contented  t^  nave  it  so:  a 
talking  pretty  young  woman  like  Miss  Crawford  is 
always  pleasant  society  to  an  indolent,  stay-at- 
home  man;  and  Mr.  Crawford's  being  his  guest 
was  an  excuse  for  drinking  claret  every  day. 

The  jNIiss  IJertrams'  admiration  of  Mr.  daw- 
ford  was  more  rapturous  than  anything  which  Miss 
C''awford's  habits  made  her  likely  to  feel.  She 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  Mr.  Bertrams 
were  very  fine  young  men,  that  two  such  young 
men  were  not  often  seen  together  even  in  London, 
and  that  their  manners,  pjirticularly  those  of  the 
eldest,  were  very  good.  He  had  been  much  in 
London,    and   had   more    liveliness  and    gallantry 
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than  Edmund,  and  must  therefore  be  preferred; 
and,  indeed,  his  being  tlie  eldest  was  another 
strong  chaim.  She  liad  felt  an  early  presentiment 
that  she  should  like  the  eldest  best.  !Sho  knew  it 
was  her  way. 

Tom  Bertram  must  have  been  thought  pleasant, 
indeed,  at  any  rate;  he  was  the  sort  of  young  man 
to  be  generally  liked,  liis  agreeableness  was  of  the 
kind  to  be  oftener  found  agreeable  tlian  some  en- 
downionts  of  a  higlier  stamp,  for  he  had  easy  man- 
ners, excellent  spirits,  a  large  ac(]uaintance,  and 
a  great  deal  to  say;  and  tlie  reversion  of  MansHeld 
Park,  and  a  baronetcy,  did  no  harm  to  all  this. 
Miss  Crawford  soon  felt  that  he  and  his  situation 
might  do.  She  looked  about  her  with  due  consid- 
eration, and  found  almost  everything  in  his  favor, 
—  a  park,  a  real  park  five  miles  round;  a  spacious 
modern-built  house,  so  well  placed  and  well 
screened  as  to  deserv^e  to  be  in  any  collection  of 
engravings  of  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  kingdom, 
and  wanting  only  to  be  completely  new  furnished; 
pleasant  sisters,  a  quiet  mother,  and  an  agree- 
able man  himself,  —with  the  advantage  of  being 
tied  up  from  mucli  gaming  at  present,  by  a  promise 
to  his  father,  and  of  being  Sir  Thomas  hereafter. 
It  might  do  very  well:  slie  believed  she  should 
accept  him;  and  she  began  accordingly  to  interest 
herself  a  little  about  the  horse  which  he  had  to 
run  at  the  !> races. 

These  races  were  to  call  him  away  not  long  after 
their  acquaintance  began;  and  as  it  appeared  tliat 
the  family  did  not,  from  liis  usual  goings  on,  ex- 
pect him   back    again  for    many   weeks,    it  would 
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bring  his  passion  to  an  eaily  proof.  Much  was. 
said  on  his  side  to  induce  her  to  attend  the  races, 
and  schemes  were  made  for  a  large  pa^'ty  to  them, 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  inclination j  but  it  would 
only  do  to  be  talked  of. 

And  Fanny,  — ',v hat  was  she  doing  and  thinking 
all  this  while,  and  what  was  her  opinion  of  the 
new-comers?  Few  young  ladies  of  eighteen  could 
be  less  called  on  to  speak  their  opinion  than 
Fanny.  In  a  quiet  way,  veiy  little  attended  to, 
she  paid  her  tribute  of  admiration  to  Miss  Craw- 
ford's beauty;  but  as  she  stiil  continued  to  think 
Mr.  Crawford  very  plain,  in  spite  of  her  two 
cousins  having  repeatedly  proved  the  contrary, 
she  never  mentioned  him.  The  notice  which  she 
excited  herself  was  to  this  effect.  ^^I  begin  now 
to  understand  you  all,  except  Miss  Price,''  said 
Miss  Crawford,  as  she  w-as  walking  with  the  Mr. 
Bertrams.  ''Pray,  is  she  out,  or  is  she  not?  I 
am  puzzled.  She  dined  at  the  Parsonage  with  the 
rest  of  3^ou,  which  seemed  like  being  out;  and 
yet  she  says  so  little  that  I  can  hardl}"  suppose 
she  is." 

Edmund,  to  whom  this  was  chiefl}''  addressed, 
replied:  ''I  believe  I  know  what  you  mean,  but 
I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  the  question.  IVIy 
cousin  is  grown  up.  She  has  the  age  and  sense  of 
a  woman,  but  the  outs  and  not   outs   are  beyond 
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''And  yet,  in  general,  nothing  can  be  more 
easily  ascertained.  The  distinction  is  so  broad. 
Manners  as  well  as  appearance  are,  generally 
speaking,  so  totally  different.     Till  now,  1  could 
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not  have  supposed  it  possible  to  be  mistaken  as  to 
a  girl's  being  out  or  not.  A  girl  not  out  lias 
always  the  same  sort  of  dress,  — a  close  bonnet,  for 
instance,  — looks  very  demure,  and  never  says  a 
word.  You  may  smile,  but  it  is  so,  I  assure  you; 
and  excei)t  that  it  is  sometimes  carried  a  little  too 
far,  it  is  all  very  proper.  Girls  should  be  (piiet 
and  modest.  The  most  objectionable  part  is  that 
the  alteration  of  manners  on  being  introduced  into 
com})any  is  frequently  too  sudden.  They  some- 
times pass  in  such  very  little  time  fr<nn  reserve  to 
quite  the  opposite, — to  confidence!  That  is  the 
faulty  part  of  the  present  system.  One  does  not 
like  to  see  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  so  imme- 
diately up  to  everything,  —and  perhaps  when  one 
has  seen  her  hardly  able  to  speak  the  year  before. 
Mr.  Bertram,  I  dare  say  you  have  sometimes  met 
with  such  changes." 

^M  believe  I  have:  but  this  is  hardly  fair;  I  see 
what  3'ou  are  at.  You  are  quizzing  me  and  Miss 
Anderson.'' 

''No,  indeed!  Miss  Anderson!  I  do  not  know 
who  or  what  you  mean.  I  am  quite  in  the  dark. 
But  I  will  quiz  you  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
if  you  will  tell  me  what  about." 

"Ah!  you  carry  it  off  very  well,  but  I  cannot 
be  quite  so  far  imposed  on.  You  must  have  had 
Miss  Anderson  in  your  eve,  in  describino;  an  al- 
tered  young  lady.  You  paint  too  accurately  for 
mistake.  It  was  exactly  so.  The  Anderscnis  of 
Baker  Street.  We  were  speaking  of  them  the 
other  day,  ycni  know.  Ednuind,  you  have  heard 
me  mention  Charles  Anderson.     The  circumstance 
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was  precisely  as  this  lady  has  represented  it. 
When  Anderson  first  introduced  ine  to  li:s  family, 
ahout  two  years  ago,  his  sister  was  not  ont,  and  I 
conld  not  get  her  to  speak  to  me.  I  sat  there  an 
hour  one  morning  waiting  for  Anderson,  with  only 
her  and  a  little  girl  or  two  in  the  room,  the  gover- 
ness being  F.ick  or  ran  away,  and  the  mother  in 
and  out  g\^v^'  moment  with  letters  of  business; 
and  I  could  hardly  get  a  word  or  a  look  from 
tlie  young  lady,  —  nothing  like  a  civil  answer,  — 
she  screwed  up  her  mouth,  and  turned  from  me 
with  such  an  air!  I  did  not  see  luer  again  for  a 
twelvemonth.  She  was  then  out.  1  met  her  at 
Mrs.  Holford's,  and  did  not  recollect  her.  She 
came  up  to  me,  claimed  me  as  an  acquaintance, 
stared  me  out  of  countenance,  and  talked  and 
laughed  till  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  I 
felt  that  I  must  be  the  jest  of  the  room  at  the 
time;  and  Miss  Crawford,  it  is  plain,  has  heard 
the  story." 

'  ^  And  a  very  pretty  story  it  is,  and  with  more 
truth  in  it,  I  dare  say,  than  does  credit  to  Miss 
Anderson.  It  is  too  common  a  fault.  Mothers 
certainly  have  not  yet  got  quite  the  right  way  of 
managing  their  daughters.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  eiror  lies.  I  do  not  pretend  to  set  ])eople 
right,  but  I  do  see  that  they  are  often  wrong." 

''Those  who  are  showing  the  world  what  female 
manners  should  be,"  said  Mr.  Bertram,  gallantly, 
''are  doing  a  great  deal  to  set  them  right." 

"The  error  is  plain  enough,"  said  the  less 
courteous  Edmund;  "such  girls  are  ill  brought 
up.     They  are  given  wrong  notions  from  the  be- 
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ginning.  Tlioy  are  always  acting  upon  motives 
of  vanity,  and  there  is  no  more  real  modesty  in 
their  behavior  before  they  appear  in  pnblic  than 
afterwards." 

^^Idonot  know,"  replied  ]\Iiss  Crawford,  hesi- 
tatingly. ^^Yes,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there. 
It  is  certainly  the  modestest  part  of  the  business. 
It  is  much  worse  to  have  girls  not  out  give  them- 
selves the  same  airs  and  take  the  same  liberties  as 
if  they  were,  which  I  have  seen  done.  That  is 
worse  than  anything, — quite  disgusting!" 

'^Yes,  that  is  very  inconvenient  indeed,"  said 
Mr.  Bertram.  ''It  leads  one  astray;  one  does 
not  know  what  to  do.  Th  '  close  bonnet  and  de- 
mure air  you  describe  so  well  (and  nothing  was 
ever  juster)  tell  one  what  is  expected;  but  I  got 
into  a  dreadful  scrape  last  year  from  the  want  of 
them.  I  went  down  to  Ramsgate  for  a  week  with 
a  friend  last  September,  just  after  my  return  from 
the  West  Indies.  My  friend  Sneyd, — you  have 
heard  me  speak  of  Sneyd,  Edmund, — his  father 
and  mother  and  sisters  were  there,  all  new  to  me. 
When  we  reached  Albion  Place  they  were  out :  we 
went  after  them,  and  found  tliem  on  the  pier,  — 
Mrs.  and  the  two  Miss  Sneyds,  with  others  of  their 
ac(piaintance.  I  made  my  bow  in  form;  and  as 
Mrs.  Sneyd  was  surrounded  by  men,  attached  my- 
self to  one  of  her  daughters,  walked  by  her  side  all 
the  way  home,  and  made  myself  as  agreeable  as  I 
could,  —  the  young  lady  i)erfectly  easy  in  her 
manners,  and  as  ready  to  talk  as  to  listen.  I  had 
not  a  suspicion  that  I  could  be  doing  anything 
wrong.     They  looked  just  the  same, — both  well 
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dressed,  with  veils  and  parasols  like  other  girls; 
but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  giving  all 
my  attention  to  the  youngest,  who  was  not  out, 
and  had  most  excessively  offended  the  eldest. 
Miss  Augusta  ought  not  to  have  been  noticed  for 
the  next  six  months;  and  Miss  Sneyd,  I  believe, 
has  never  forgiven  me." 

''That  was  bad  indeed.  Poor  Miss  Sneyd! 
Though  I  have  no  younger  sister,  I  feel  for  her. 
To  be  neglected  before  one's  time  must  be  very 
vexatious;  but  it  was  entirely  the  mother's  fault. 
Miss  Augusta  should  have  been  with  her  gover- 
ness. Such  half  and  half  doings  never  prosper. 
But  now  I  must  be  satisfied  about  Miss  Price. 
Does  she  go  to  balls?  Does  she  dine  out  every- 
where,  as  well  as  at  my  sister's?" 

''No,''  replied  Edmund,  "I  do  not  think  she 
has  ever  been  to  a  ball.  My  mother  seldom  goes 
into  company  herself,  and  dines  nowhere  but  with 
Mrs.  Grant;  and  Fanny  stays  at  home  with  her." 

"Oh,  then  the  point  is  clear.  Miss  Price  is 
not  out." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Mr.  Bertram  set  off  for ,  and  Miss  Crawford 

was  prepared  to  find  a  great  chasm  in  their  society, 
and  to  miss  him  decidedly  in  the  meetings  which 
were  now  becoming  almost  daily  between  the  fami- 
lies; and  on  their  all  dining  together  at  the  Piirk 
soon  after  his  going,  she  retook  her  chosen  place 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  fully  expecting  to 
feel  a  most  melancholy  difference  in  the  change  of 
masters.  It  w^onld  be  a  very  flat  business,  she 
was  sure.  In  comparison  with  his  brother,  Ed- 
mund would  have  nothing  to  say.  The  soup 
would  be  sent  round  in  a  most  spiritless  manner, 
wine  drank  without  any  smiles  or  agreeable  tri- 
fling, and  the  venison  cut  up  without  supplying 
one  pleasant  anecdote  of  any  former  haunch,  or  a 
single  entertaining  story  about  ''my  friend  such  a 
one."  She  must  tr}'^  to  find  amusement  in  what 
was  passing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  in 
observing  ]\[r.  Rushwortli,  who  was  now  making 
his  appearance  at  Mansfield  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Crawfords'  arrival.  He  had  been  visiting  a 
friend  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  that  friend 
having  recently  had  his  grounds  laid  out  by  an 
improver,  Mr.  Kushworth  was  returned  with  his 
liead  full  of  the  subject,  and  very  eager  to  be  im- 
proving  his    own    place    in    the    same    way;    and 
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though  not  saying  much  to  the  purpose,  could  talk 
of  nothing  els(s  The  subject  had  Leon  already 
liandled  in  the  drawing-room;  it  was  revived  in 
the  dining-parlor.  Miss  Jjertrani's  attention  and 
opinion  was  evi(kMitly  his  chii^f  aim;  and  though 
her  deportment  showed  ratlier  conscious  superior- 
ity than  any  solicitude  to  oblige  him,  the  mention 
of  Sotherton  Court,  and  the  ideas  attached  to  it, 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  complacency,  which  prevented 
her  from  being  ^^ry  ui  ^n.  3ious. 

'^I  wi^-^  youi  .'.;l.i  ^et  »^lompton, '' said  he;  "it 
is  the  most  conpior-.'  (•  ing!  I  never  saw  a  place 
so  altered  in  my  iiie.  I  *-old  Smith  I  did  not 
know  where  I  was.  The  approach  now  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  country;  you  see  the  house 
in  the  most  surprising  manner.  I  declare,  when  I 
got  back  to  Sotherton  yesterday,  it  looked  like  a 
prison, — (piite  a  dismal  old  prison.'' 

*'0h,  for  shame!"  cried  Mrs.  Norris.  '^  A 
prison,  indeed!  Sotlu'rton  Court  is  the  noblest 
old  place  in  the  world." 

"  It  wants  improvement,  ma'am,  beyond  any- 
thing. I  never  saw  a  place  that  wanted  so  much 
improvement  in  my  life;  and  it  is  so  forlorn  that 
I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  with  it." 

"No  wonder  that  Mr.  Rusluvorth  should  think 
so  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  to  Mrs.  Norris, 
with  a  smile;  "  but  depend  upon  it,  Sotherton 
will  have  every  improvement  in  time  wdiicli  his 
heart  can  desire." 

"  I  must  try  to  do  something  with  it,"  said  Mr. 
Kush worth,  "  but  I  do  not  know  what.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  some  goo<l  friend  to  help  me. 
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^^Your  best  friend  upon  mwh  iin  oeeasion,"  yai<l 
Miss  Bertniin,   ciilnil^-,   "would  be  Mr.  Ke[)ton,   T 


imagine. 


?) 


*'That  is  what  T  was  thiidving  of.  As  ho  has 
done  so  well  by  Smith,  I  think  1  had  better  have 
him  at  once.      His  terms  are  five  guineas  a  day." 

"  Well,  and  if  th  /  were  ten,"  cried  Mrs.  Norris, 
'^I  am  sure  you  need  not  regard  it.  Tlie  expense 
need  not  be  any  impediment.  If  I  were  you,  I 
biiould  not  think  of  tlie  expense;  I  would  have 
everything  done  in  the  best  style,  and  made  as 
nice  as  possible.  Such  a  place  as  Sotherton  Court 
deserves  everything  that  taste  and  money  can  do. 
You  have  si)ace  to  work  upon  there,  ai  1  ^rounds 
that  \vill  well  reward  you.  Yov  my  (  nn  rt,  if 
I  had  anything  within  the  fiftieth  pin'  o'  tiiC  size 
of  Sotherton,  I  should  be  always  planri  g  and  im- 
proving, for  naturally  I  am  excessivf  \v  fond  of  it. 
It  would  be  too  ridiculous  for  me  to  .it^empt  any- 
thing where  I  am  now,  with  my  little  half  acre. 
It  would  be  quite  a  burlesque.  J^ut  if  I  had  more 
room,  I  should  take  a  prodigif  ^^s  delight  in  im- 
proving and  planting.  We  did  a  vast  deal  in  that 
way  at  the  Parsonage:  we  made  it  quite  a  different 
place  from  what  it  was  when  we  first  had  it.  You 
young  ones  do  not  remember  much  about  it,  per- 
haps: but  if  dear  Sir  Thomas  were  here,  he  could 
tell  you  what  improvements  w^e  made ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  \vould  have  been  done,  but  for  poor  Mr. 
Norris's  sad  state  of  health.  He  could  hardly  ever 
get  out,  poor  man,  to  enjoy  anything,  and  that  dis- 
heartened me  from  doing  se\eral  tilings  that  Sir 
Thomas  and  I  used  to  talk  of.     If  it  had  not  been 
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for  tliiit,  we  sliould  Iwivc  cjirricd  <»ii  tlic  pinlcn 
^v:lll,  and  made  tlic  j)l!Uituti(Mi  to  sliut  out  the 
c'liui'cliyard,  just  as  Ih.  (Ti'ant  lias  done.  Wo  were 
always  doing  .soinctliing,  as  it  was.  It  was  only 
the  spring  twelvcniontli  before  Mr.  Xorris's  death, 
that  wo  put  ill  the  apricot  against  tlie  stahle  wall, 
which  is  now  grown  such  a  nohle  tree,  and  getting 
to  such  perfection,  sir,"  addressing  herself  then  to 
Dr.  Grant. 

"  The  tree  thrives  well  beyond  a  doubt,  madam," 
replied  Dr.  Grant.  '^Tlie  soil  is  good;  and  I  never 
pass  it  without  regretting  that  the  fruit  should  be 
so  little  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering." 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  moor  })ark,  we  bought  it  as  a  moor 
park,  and  it  cost  us  —  that  is,  it  was  a  ])resent 
Irom  Sir  Thomas;  but  I  saw  the  bill,  and  I  know 
it  cost  seven  shillings,  and  was  charged  as  a  moor 
park." 

'^You  were  imposed  on,  ma'am,"  replied  Dr. 
Grant;  ^' these  potatoes  have  as  mucli  the  Havor  of 
51  moor-])iirk  apricot  as  the  fruit  from  that  tree.  It 
is  an  insi[)id  fruit  at  the  best;  but  a  good  a[)ricot 
is  eatable,  which  none  from  my  garden  are." 

''The  trutli  is,  ma'am,"  said  JVIrs.  Grant,  pre- 
tending to  whisper  across  the  table  to  j\Irs.  Norris, 
''  that  Dr.  Grant  hardly  knowo  what  the  natural 
taste  of  our  apricot  is;  he  is  scarcely  ever  indulged 
with  one,  for  it  is  so  valuable  a  fruit  with  a  little 
assistance,  and  ours  is  such  a  remarkably  large, 
fair  sort,  that  what  with  early  tarts  and  j^reserves 
my  cook  contrives  to  get  them  all." 

JVIrs.  Norris,  who  had  begun  to  redden,  was  ap- 
peased; and  for  a  little  while  other  ^jubjects  took 
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j)la«'(»  of  the  iiiiprovt'iMfiits  of  Sotlicrton.  Dr.  (Jnmt 
uiid  Mi's.  Norris  were  seldom  <;-oo(l  t'rit'iids;  tlu'ir 
jU'(jUJiiiitiUK"e  liiul  Ijt'^'iiii  ill  dihqtidatioiis,  and  tlicii* 
haldts  were  totally  dissimilar. 

At'tor  a  short  iiitt'rriiptiou  Mr.  Kuslnvorth  hcjj^an 
again.  ''JSinitli's  pUice  is  tlic  admiration  of  all  tlm 
country;  and  it  was  ji  nu-rc  nothing  htd'orc  llcjtton 
took  it  in  hand.      I  think  I  sliall  have  Kepton." 

**Mr.  Kuslnvorth,"  said  Lady  Bertram,  "if  I 
were  you,  I  would  liave  a  very  pretty  shruhhery. 
One  likes  to  get  out  into  a  shruhhery  in  tine 
weatlier. '' 

Mr.  Kushwortli  was  eager  to  assure  her  Ladyship 
of  liis  acquiescence,  and  tried  to  i:»ake  out  some- 
tliing  con)[)limentary ;  hut  hetween  liis  suhmission 
to  lier  taste,  and  his  having  always  intended  the 
same  himself,  with  the  superadded  ohjects  of  pro- 
fessing attention  to  the  comfort  of  ladies  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  insinuating  that  there  was  one  only 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  please,  he  grew  puzzled; 
and  Edmund  was  glad  to  put  an  end  to  his  speech 
by  a  proposal  of  wine.  j\h'.  Ivushworth,  however, 
though  not  usually  a  great  talker,  had  still  UKU'e 
to  say  on  the  subject  next  his  heart.  ''Smith  has 
not  much  above  a  hundred  acres  altogether  in  his 
grounds,  which  is  little  enough,  and  makes  it  more 
surprising  that  the  place  can  have  been  so  improved. 
Now.  at  Sotherton,  we  have  a  good  seven  hundred, 
without  reckoning  the  water  meadows;  so  that  I 
think,  if  so  much  could  be  done  at  Compton,  we  need 
not  despair.  There  have  been  two  or  three  fine  old 
trees  cut  down  that  grew  too  near  the  house,  and 
it  opens  the  prospect  amazingl}^,  which  makes  me 
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tliiiik  that  K(»|>t(m,  or  jiiiylM'dy  of  tluit  sort,  would 
ciM'tiiiiily  liavi!  tlic  iivcimc  at  Sotlicrtoii  down,  — tho 
avLMiMc  that  leads  t'n>ni  the  west  trout  to  tlu;  toj)  of 
tlu!  hill,  you  kuow, "  turiiiuj^  to  Miss  licrtraui  ])ar- 
ticularly,  as  hv  spoko.  l>ut  Miss  lU'rtraui  thought 
it  most  l)0(t(uuing  to  i'('i>ly,  — 

"  Th(!  avenue!  Oil,  I  do  not  rendlcct  it.  I 
really  know  very  little  of  Sothertoii." 

Fanny,  who  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  Ed- 
mund, exactly  opposite  IMiss  Crawford,  and  who 
had  heen  attentively  listening,  now  looked  at  him, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  — 

''  Cut  down  an  avenue!  What  a  pity!  Does  not 
it  make  you  think  of  Cow[)er?  '  Ye  fallen  avenues, 
once  more  I  mourn  your  fate  unmerited.'  " 

He  smiled  as  he  answered,  ''lam  afraid  the 
avenue  stands  a  bad  chance,   Fanny." 

''I  should  like  to  see  Sotherton  before  it  is  cut 
down,  to  see  the  place  as  it  is  now,  in  its  old  state; 
but  I  do  not  su[)[)ose  I  shall." 

''Have  you  never  been  there?  No,  you  never 
can;  and  unluckily  it  is  out  of  distance  for  a  ride. 
I  wish  we  could  contrive  it." 

"Oh,  it  does  not  signify.  AVhenever  I  do  see 
it,   you  will  tell  me  how  it  has  been  altered." 

"I  collect,"  said  Miss  Crawford,  "that  Sother, 
ton  is  an  old  place,  and  a  place  of  some  grandeur. 
In  any  particular  style  of  building?  " 

"The  house  was  built  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
is  a  large,  regular  brick  building,  — heavy,  but  re- 
spectable-looking, and  has  many  good  rooms.  It 
is  ill-placed.  It  stands  in  one  of  the  lowest  s2)ots 
of  the  park;    in  that  respect,   unfavorable  for  im- 
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provcmcnt.  lint  the  \V(>(m1s  arc  fine,  and  tlicrc  is 
a  stream,  wliicli,  I  <laro  say,  nii^lit  lie  iikkU'  a  ^•o(mI 
(leal  of.  JNIr.  liusliwortli  is  (juitc  ri<;lit,  I  think,  in 
meaning  to  givo  it  a  modern  dress,  and  I  liave  no 
clonl)t  that  it  will  l)e  all  done  extremely  \V(dl." 

IVliss  (/rawford  listened  with  snhmission,  and 
8ai<l  to  lierself,  ''  He  is  a  well-hred  man;  he  makes 
the  best  of  it." 

'*  I  do  not  wisli  to  inflnenee  Mr.  Ivnsliwortli," 
he  continned;  ^' but  had  I  a  place  to  new-fashion, 
I  should  not  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  an  im- 
prover. I  would  rather  have  an  inferior  degree  of 
beauty,  of  my  own  choice,  and  acquired  progres- 
sively. T  would  rather  abide  by  my  own  bhmders 
than  by  his." 

*'You  would  know  what  you  were  about,  of 
course,  — but  that  would  not  suit  me.  I  have  no 
eye  or  ingenuity  for  such  matters,  but  as  they  are 
before  me;  and  had  I  a  place  of  my  own  in  the 
country,  I  should  be  most  thankful  to  any  Mr. 
Kepton  who  would  undertake  it,  and  give  me  as 
much  beauty  as  he  could  for  my  money;  and  I 
should  never  look  at  it  till  it  was  complete." 

*'  It  would  be  delightful  to  me  to  see  the  prog- 
ress of  it  all,"  said  Fanny. 

"  A}^,  you  have  been  brought  up  to  it.  It  was 
no  part  of  my  education;  and  the  only  d(^se  I  ever 
had  being  administered  by  not  the  first  favorite  in 
the  world,  has  made  me  consider  im[)rovements  in 
hand  as  the  greatest  of  nuisances.  Three  years 
ago  tie  Admiral,  my  honored  uncle,  Ixuight  a  cot- 
tage at  Twickenham  for  us  all  to  spend  our  sum- 
mers in;  and  my  aunt  and  I  went  down  to  it  quite 
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in  raptures:  l)iit  it  being  excessively  pretty,  it  was 
soon  foiiiul  necessary  to  be  inqjroved;  and  for  tbree 
months  we  were  all  dirt  and  confusion,  without  a 
gravel  walk  to  step  on,  or  a  be)U!h  fit  for  use.  I 
.vould  have  everything  as  conijdeto  as  possible  in 
the  country,  shrubberies  and  flower-gardens,  and 
rustic  seats  innumerable:  but  it  must  be  all  done 
without  my  care.  Henry  is  different;  he  loves  to 
be  doing." 

Edmund  was  sorry  to  hear  Miss  Crawford,  whom 
he  was  much  disposed  to  admire,  speak  so  freely 
of  her  uncle.  It  did  not  suit  his  sense  of  pro- 
l^'iety,  and  be  was  silenced,  till  induced,  b^^  further 
smiles  and  liveliness,  to  put  the  matter  by  for  the 
present. 

^'Mr.  Bertram,'*  said  she,  ^^I  have  tidings  of 
my  harp  at  last.  I  am  assured  that  it  is  safe  at 
Korthampton ;  and  there  it  has  probably  been  these 
ten  days,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  as'  urances  we  have 
so  often  received  to  the  contrary."  Edmund  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  and  surju-ise.  *^  The  truth  is, 
that  our  inquiries  were  too  direct,  — we  sent  a  ser- 
vant, we  v\'ent  ourselves;  this  will  not  do  seventy 
miles  from  London, — but  this  morning  we  heard 
of  it  in  the  right  way.  It  was  seen  by  some  farmer, 
and  he  told  the  miller,  and  the  miller  told  the 
butcher,  and  the  butcher's  son-in-law  left  word 
at  the  sho})." 

"1  am  ver}'  glad  that  you  have  heard  of  it,  by   ' 
whatever  means,  and  hope  there  will  be  no  further 
delay." 

'^'' I  am  to  have  it  to-morrow;  but  how  do  vou 
think  it  is  to  be  conveyed?     Not      y  a  wagon  or 
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cart,  — oil,  no,  nothing  of  tliat  kind  coukl  be  hired 
in  the  village.  1  niiglit  as  well  have  asked  for 
porters  and  a  hand-barrow." 

''You  would  find  it  difficult,  I  dare  say,  just 
now,  in  the  middle  of  a  xevy  late  hay  harvest,  to 
hire  a  horse  and  cart?  " 

''I  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  piece  of  work 
was  made  of  it!  To  want  a  horse  and  cart  in  the 
country  seemed  impossible,  so  I  told  my  maid  to 
speak  for  one  directly;  and  as  I  cannot  look  out  of 
my  dressing-closet  without  seeing  one  fr.rmyard, 
nor  walk  in  the  shrubbery  without  passing  another, 
I  thought  it  would  be  only  ask  and  have,  and  was 
rather  grieved  that  I  could  not  give  the  advantage 
to  all.  Guess  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  I 
had  been  asking  the  most  unreasonable,  most  im- 
possible thing  in  the  world;  had  offended  all  the 
farmers,  all  the  laborers,  all  the  hay  in  the  parish. 
As  for  Dr.  Grant's  bailiff,  I  believe  I  had  bet- 
ter keep  out  of  his  way;  and  my  brother-in-law 
himself,  wdio  is  all  kindness  in  general,  looked 
rather  black  upon  me,  when  he  found  what  I  had 
been  at." 

''You  could  not  be  expected  to  have  thought  on 
the  subject  before;  but  when  you  do  tnlnk  of  it, 
you  must  see  the  importance  of  getting  in  the 
grass.  The  hire  of  a  cart  at  any  time  might  not 
be  so  easy  as  you  suppose,  —  our  farmers  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  letting  them  out;  but  in  harvest 
it  must  be  (piite  out  of  their  power  to  sj)are  a 
horse." 

"  I  shall  understand  all  your  ways  in  time;  but 
coming  down  with  the  true  London  maxim,  that 
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eveiyilmig  is  to  be  got  with  money,  I  was  a  little 
eiiiharrassed  at  first  bj  the  sturdy  independence  of 
your  country  customs.  However,  I  am  to  have  my 
harp  fetched  to-morrow.  Henvy,  \vho  is  good- 
nature itself,  has  offered  to  fetch  it  in  his  barouche. 
Will  ii  not  be  honorably  conveyed?'' 

Edmund  spoke  of  the  harp  as  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, and  hoped  to  be  soon  allowed  to  hear  her. 
Fanny  had  never  heard  the  harp  at  all,  and  wished 
for  it  very  much. 

^'I  shall  be  most  happy  to  play  to  you  both," 
said  Miss  Crawford,  —  ''at  least,  as  long  as  3'ou  can 
like  to  listen;  probably  much  longer,  for  I  dearly 
love  music  myself,  and  where  the  natural  taste  is 
equal,  the  player  must  always  be  best  off,  for  she 
is  gratified  in  more  ways  tlian  one.  Now,  Mr. 
Bertram,  if  you  write  to  your  brother,  I  entreat  you 
to  tell  him  that  my  harp  is  come;  he  heard  so 
much  of  my  misery  without  it.  And  you  may 
say,  if  you  please,  that  I  shall  prepare  my  most 
plaintive  airs  against  his  return  in  compassion  to 
his  feelings,  as  1  know  his  horse  will  lose." 

*'If  I  write,  I  will  say  whatever  you  wish  me; 
but  I  do  not  at  present  foresee  any  occasion  for 
writing." 

' '  No,  I  dare  say ;  nor  if  he  were  to  be  gone  a 
twelvemonth,  would  you  ever  write  to  him  nor  he 
to  you,  if  it  could  be  lielped.  Tlie  occasion  would 
never  be  foreseen.  AVliat  strange  creatures  brothers 
are!  You  would  not  write  to  each  oth<»r  but  uj)on 
tlie  most  urgent  necessity  in  the  world;  and  wluiu 
obliged  to  take  up  the  pen  to  say  that  such  a  horse 
is  ill,   or  such  a  relation   dead,  it  is  done  in  the 
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fewest  possiLle  words.  You  have  but  one  style 
{luiong  you.  I  know  it  perfectly.  Henry,  who  is 
in  every  other  respect  exactly  what  a  brother 
should  be,  who  loves  me,  consults  me,  confides  in 
me,  and  will  talk  to  me  by  the  hour  together,  has 
never  yet  turned  the  i)age  in  a  letter;  and  very 
often  it  is  uothina:  more  than  — 
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Dear  JMary,  —  I  am  just  arrived.  Bath  seems  full, 
and  everything  as  usual. 

Yours  sincerely. 

That  is  the  true  manly  style,  —  that  is  a  complete 
brother's  letter.'' 

^'When  they  are  at  a  distance  from  all  their 
family,"  said  Fanny,  coloring  for  William's  sake, 
*'tliey  can  write  long  letters." 

^'  Miss  Price  has  a  brother  at  sea,"  said  Edmund, 
'^  whose  excellence  as  a  correspondent  makes  her 
think  you  too  severe  upon  us." 

*'At  sea,  has  she?  —  In  the  king's  service,  of 
course." 

Fanny  would  rather  have  had  Edmund  tell  the 
story;  but  his  determined  silence  obliged  her  to 
relate  her  brother's  situation:  her  voice  was  ani- 
mated in  speaking  of  his  profession,  and  the  foreign 
stations  he  had  been  on;  but  she  could  not  mention 
the  number  of  years  that  he  had  been  absent  with- 
out tears  in  her  eyes.  Miss  Crawford  civilly 
wished  him  an  early  promotion. 

"  Do  yon  know^  anything  of  my  cousin's  captain?  " 
said  Edmund,  —  "  Captain  jVIarshall?  You  have  a 
large  accpiaintance  in  tlie  navy,  I  conclude?  '' 

''Among  admirals,    large    enough;    but,"'   with 
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an  air  of  grandeur,  '*we  know  very  little  of  the 
inferior  ranks.  Post-ca[»tains  may  be  very  good 
sort  of  inon,  but  tliey  do  not  belong  to  us.  Of 
various  admirals  1  could  tell  you  a  great  deal,  — of 
them  and  their  flags,  and  the  gradation  of  their 
pay,  and  their  bickerings  and  jealousies.  But  in 
general,  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  all  passed 
over,  and  all  very  ill  used.  Certainly  m^^  home 
at  my  uncle's  brought  me  acquainted  with  a  circle 
of  admirals.  Of  Hears  and  Vices,  I  saw  enough. 
Now,  do  not  be  suspecting  me  of  a  pun,  I  entreat." 
Edmund  again  felt  grave  and  only  replied,  ''It 
is  a  noble  profession." 

"Yes,  the  profession  is  well  enough  under  two 
circumstances,  — if  it  make  th.e  fortune,  and  there 
be  discretion  in  spending  it;  but  in  short,  it  is  not 
a  favorite  profession  of  mine.  It  has  never  worn 
an  amiable  form  to  me." 

Edmund  reverted  to  Mie  harp,  and  was  again 
very  happy  in  the  prospect  of  hearing  her  play. 

The  subject  of  improving  grounds,  meanwhile, 
was  still  under  consideration  among  the  others; 
and  ]\[rs.  Grant  could  not  help  addressing  her 
brother,  though  it  was  calling  his  attention  from 
]\Iiss  Julia  Bertram. 

"My  dear  Henry,  have  you  nothing  to  say? 
You  have  been  an  improver  yourself;  and  from 
wnat  I  hear  of  Everingham,  it  may  vie  with  any 
])lace  in  England.  Its  natural  beauties  I  am  sure 
are  great.  Everingham  as  it  used  to  be  was  per- 
fect in  my  estimation ;  such  a  happy  fall  of  ground, 
and  such  timber!  What  would  not  I  give  to  see 
it  again!  " 
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'^Nothing  could  be  so  gratifying  to  me  as  to 
hear  your  opinion  of  it,"  was  liis  answer;  '*but  I 
fear  there  would  be  some  disappointment, — you 
would  not  find  it  equal  to  your  present  ideas.  In 
extent  it  is  a  mere  nothing, — you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  its  insignificance;  and  as  for  improve- 
ment, there  was  very  little  for  me  to  do,  —  too 
little, — I  should  like  to  have  been  busy  much 
longer." 

•'You  are  fond  of  the  sort  of  thing?"  said 
Julia. 

** Excessively;  but  what  with  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  ground,  which  pointed  out,  even  to 
a  very  young  eye,  what  little  remained  to  be  done, 
and  my  own  consequent  resolutions,  I  had  not 
been  of  age  three  months  before  Everingliam  was 
all  that  it  is  now.  My  plan  was  laid  at  West- 
minster, a  little  altered,  perhaps,  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  one-and-twenty  executed.  I  am  inclined  to 
envy  Mr.  Ivushworth  for  having  so  much  happi- 
ness yet  before  him.  I  have  been  a  devourer  of 
my  own." 

''Those  who  see  quickly  will  resolve  quickly  and 
act  quickly,"  said  Julia.  "  You  can  never  want 
emploj-ment.  Instead  of  envying  Mr.  Rush  worth, 
you  should  assist  him  with  youY  opinion." 

Mrs.  Grant,  hearing  the  latter  p;r  of  this 
speech,  enforced  it  warmly,  persuade  that  no 
judgment  could  be  equal  to  her  brotii(n''s;  and 
as  Miss  Bertram  caught  at  the  id<  likewise, 
and  gave  it  her  full  support,  decln^  nig  that,  in 
her  opinion,    it    was    infinitely   betti  i.-    to  consult 
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with  friends  and  disinteivstcd  advisers  tlmn  im- 
mediately to  throw  the  husiiioss  into  the  hands 
of  a  professional  man,  Mr.  Ilushworth  was  very 
ready  to  ve(]uest  the  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford's  assist- 
ance; and  Mr.  Crawford,  aft'3r  properly  depreciat- 
ing his  own  abilities,  was  quite  at  his  service  in 
any  way  that  could  he  useful.  Mr.  Ilushworth  tlicu 
began  to  propose  jVIr.  Crawford's  doing  him  the 
honor  of  coming  over  to  Sotherton,  and  taking 
a  bed  there;  when  Mrs.  Norris,  as  if  reading  in 
her  two  nieces'  minds  their  little  ;i])probati()n  of 
a  plan  which  was  to  take  ]\[r.  CiMwford  away, 
interposed  with  an  amendment. 

♦•There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mi-  Crawford  s 
Avillingness;  but  why  should  not  more  of  us  go? 
Why  should  not  we  make  a  littUi  party  ?  Here 
are  many  that  would  be  interested  in  yonr  im- 
provements, my  dear  ^Fr.  Kushworth,  and  that 
would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Crawford's  opinion  on 
the  spot,  and  that  might  be  of  some  small  use  to 
you  with  their  o[)inions;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  have  been  lonp;  wishing  to  wait  upon  your  good 
mother  again.  Nothing  Imt  having  no  horses  of 
my  own  could  have  made  me  so  remiss;  ])ut  now 
I  could  go  and  sit  a  few  liours  with  Mrs.  Ilush- 
worth while  the  rc';,t  oi  you  Avallced  about  and 
settled  tilings,  and  then  we  could  all  return  to 
a  late  dinner  here,  or  dine  at  Sotherton,  just  as 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  your  mother,  and 
have  a  pleasant  (h'ive  home  by  moonlight.  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Crawford  would  take  my  two  nieces 
and   me    in   his   barouche,    and   Edmund   can    go 
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oil  Ijorseback,   you  Jcnow,   sister,   and  Fanny  will 
stay  at  home  witli    \<»ii." 

Lady  Bertram  made  no  objection;  and  every 
one  concerned  in  tlie  going  was  forward  in  ex- 
pressing tlieir  ready  concurrence,  exce[)ting  Ed- 
mund,  who  heard  it  all  and  said  nothing. 
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''Well,  Fanny,  fuul  how  do  you  like  Miss 
Crawford  now  ?"  siiid  Edmund  tlie  next  day,  af- 
ter thinkinoj  some  time  on  tlie  subject  liimself. 
''How  did  y<»u  like  lier  yesterday?" 

"Very  well, —  very  much.  I  like  to  hear  lier 
talk.  8he  entertains  me;  and  she  is  so  extremely 
pretty  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  looking  at 
her." 

''It  is  her  countenance    that    is    so    attractive. 
She   lias    a    wonderful    i)lav  of  feature!      But  was 

1.  nj 

there  n(/fJiing  in  her  conversation  that  struck 
you,   Fanny,   as  not  ([uite  right?" 

"Oh,  y('!i,  she  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  her 
uncle  as  slu*  did.  1  was  (piite  astonished.  An 
uncle  wit])  vvjiom  she  has  been  living  so  many 
years,  av^  w////.  wdiatever  his  faults  may  be,  is  so 
very  foii.i  of  Ji-  /  ])rother,  treating  him,  they  say, 
quite  like  a  son.      I  could  not  have  believed  it!" 

"I  thought  you  would  be  struck.  It  was  very 
wrong, — very  indtn  >)'ous." 

"And  very  ungrateful,   I  think." 

"Ungrateful  is  a  j5#Fong  word.  I  do  not  know 
that  her  uncle  lias  niy  claim  to  her  gratitude. 
His  wife  certainly  Jiad ,  and  it  is  the  warmth  of 
her  respect  for  her  auj^'s  memory  which  misleads 
her  here.     Slie  is  awkwaj'^jiy  circumstanced.     With 
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Axuih  wiiiMii  t'ct'linjjjs  and  lively  spirits  it  must  b'i 
(linicult  to  <li)  jiistico  to  hvv  uticctioii  for  Mrs. 
(Jniwt'ord,  witlioiit  throwing  a  sIkkK?  on  the  Ad- 
miral. 1  <lo  not  pretend  to  know  wliieh  was  most 
to  Maine  in  their  disagreements,  tliongli  the  Ad- 
miral's present  eonduet  might  ineline  one  to  the 
side  of  his  w'lhr,  hnt  it  is  natural  and  amiahle 
that  Miss  Crawford  should  ae<)uit  her  aunt  en- 
tirely. I  do  not  censure  her  o[)inions;  hut  tliere 
certainly  is  im[)roi)riety  in  making  tln-m  public.'' 

''Do  not  you  think,"  said  Fanny,  after  a  little 
consideration,  ''tliat  this  im[)ro[U'iety  is  a  reflec- 
tion itself  upon  Mrs.  Crawford,  as  her  niece  has 
been  entirely  brought  up  by  her?  She  cannot 
have  given  hei  rigiit  notions  of  what  was  due  to 
the  Admiral." 

"That  is  a  fair  remark.  Yes,  we  must  suppose 
the  faults  of  the  niece  to  have  been  those  of  the 
aunt;  and  it  makes  one  more  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantages she  has  been  under.  I^ut  I  tliink  her 
present  home  must  do  her  good.  iVIrs.  Grant's  man- 
ners are  just  what  they  ought  to  be.  She  speaks 
of  her  brother  with  a  very  [)leasing  affection." 

"  Y^es,  except  as  to  his  writing  her  such  short 
letters.  She  made  me  almost  laugh;  but  I  cannot 
rate  so  very  highly  the  love  or  good-nature  of  a 
brother  who  will  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
writing  anything  worth  reading  to  his  sisters, 
when  they  are  separated.  I  am  sure  William 
would  never  have  used  me  so,  under  any  circum- 
stances. And  what  riglit  had  she  to  suppose  that 
you  would  not  write  long  lettern  when  you  were 
absent?" 
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^'Tlic  right  of  a  lively  mind,  Fanny,  seizing 
whatever  may  contrilnite  to  its  own  amusement  or 
that  of  others;  perfectly  allowable,  when  iintinc- 
tured  by  ill  humor  or  roughness:  and  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  either  in  the  countenance  or  manner  of 
Miss  Crawford,  — nothing  sliarp  or  loud  or  coarse. 
She  is  perfectly  feminine,  except  in  tlie  instances 
we  liave  been  speaking  of.  There  she  cannot  be 
justified.     1  am  glad  you  saw  it  all  as  I  did." 

Having  formed  her  mind  and  gained  her  affec- 
tions, he  had  a  good  chance  of  her  thinking  like 
him;  though  at  this  period  and  on  this  subject 
there  began  now  to  be  some  danger  of  dissimi- 
larity, for  he  was  in  a  line  of  admiration  of  Miss 
Crawford  which  might  lead  him  where  Fanny 
could  not  follow.  Miss  Crawford's  attractions  did 
not  lessen.  The  harp  arrived,  and  rather  added  to 
her  beauty,  wit,  and  good-humor;  for  she  played 
with  the  greatest  obligingness,  with  an  expression 
and  taste  which  were  peculiarly  becoming,  and 
there  was  something  clever  to  be  said  at  the  close 
of  every  air.  Edmund  was  .at  the  Parsonage  every 
day,  to  be  indulged  with  his  favorite  instrument: 
one  morning  secured  an  invitation  for  the  next; 
for  the  lady  could  not  be  unwilling  to  have  a  lis- 
tener, and  everything  was  soon  in  a  fair  train. 

A  young  woman,  pretty,  lively,  with  a  haip  as 
elegant  as  herself;  and  both  placed  near  a  window 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  opening  on  a  little 
lawn,  surrounded  by  shrubs  in  the  rich  foliage  of 
summer,  was  enough  to  catch  any  man's  heart. 
The  season,  the  scene,  the  air,  were  all  favorable 
to  tenderness  and  sentiment.     Mrs.  Grant  and  her 
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tanil)()iu'  frame  wore  not  witliout  tlioir  use  it  wiis 
all  ill  lianiioiiy;  and  as  everytliing  will  turn  to  ao 
coiiiit  wlu'ii  love  is  once  set  jjfoing,  fvoii  the  sand- 
wieli  tray,  and  Dr.  (rrant  doiii<jf  tlu'  lioiiors  of  it 
were  wortli  looking  at.  Witliout  studying  the 
business,  liowever,  or  knowing  what  lie  was  ahout, 
Edmund  was  beginning,  at  the  end  of  a  week  of 
sucli  intercourse,  to  be  a  good  (U'al  in  love;  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  lady  it  may  be  added,  that  with- 
out liis  being  a  man  of  the  world  or  an  elder 
brother,  without  any  of  the  arts  of  flattery  or  the 
gayeties  of  small  talk,  he  began  to  be  agreeable  to 
her.  She  felt  it  to  be  so,  though  she  had  not  fore- 
seen and  could  hardly  understand  it;  for  he  was 
not  pleasant  by  any  common  rule,  he  talked  no 
nonsense,  he  paid  no  comi)liments,  his  opinions 
were  unbending,  his  attentions  tranquil  and  sim- 
ple. There  was  a  charm,  perhaps,  in  his  sincerity, 
his  steadiness,  his  integrity",  which  Miss  Crawford 
might  be  equal  to  feel,  though  not  equal  to  discuss 
with  herself.  She  did  not  think  very  much  about 
it,  however:  he  pleased  her  for  the  present;  she 
liked  to  have  hiin  near  her;  it  was  enough. 

Fanny  could  not  wonder  that  Edmund  was  nt 
the  Parsonage  every  morning,  — she  would  gladly 
have  been  there  too,  might  she  have  gone  in  unin- 
vited and  unnoticed  to  hear  the  har[);  neither 
could  she  wonder  that  when  the  evening  stroll 
was  over,  and  the  two  families  parted  again,  he 
should  think  it  right  to  attend  Mrs.  Grant  and 
her  sister  to  their  home,  while  jMr.  Crawford  was 
devoted  to  the  ladies  of  the  Park :  but  she  thought 
it  a  very  bad  exchange;  and  if  Edmund  were  not 
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tliere  to  mix  tlio  wine  and  water  for  her,  would 
rather  go  v/itliout  it  tlian  not.  81ie  was  a  little 
sur[)rised  that  he  could  spend  so  many  hours  with 
Miss  Crawford,  and  not  see  more  of  the  sort  of 
fault  which  he  had  already  (djsorved,  and  of  which 
she  was  almost  always  reminded  by  a  something  of 
the  same  nature  whenever  she  was  in  her  company; 
but  so  it  was.  Edmund  was  fond  of  s[)ealving  to 
her  of  Miss  Crawford,  but  he  seemed  to  think  it 
enough  that  the  Admiral  had  since  been  spared; 
and  she  scrupled  to  point  out  her  own  remarks  to 
him,  lest  it  should  appear  like  ill-nature.  The 
first  actual  pain  which  Miss  Crawford  occasioned 
her  was  the  consequence  of  an  inclination  to  learn 
to  ride,  which  the  former  caught  soon  after  her 
being  settled  at  Mansfield,  from  the  example  of 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Park,  and  which,  when 
Edmund's  acquaintance  with  her  increased,  led  to 
his  encouraging  the  wish,  and  the  offer  of  his  own 
quiet  mare  for  the  purpose  of  her  first  attempts,  as 
the  best  fitted  for  a  beginner  that  either  stable 
could  furnish.  No  pain,  no  injury,  however,  was 
designed  by  him  to  his  cousin  in  this  offer;  she 
was  not  to  lose  a  day's  exercise  by  it.  The  mare 
was  only  to  be  taken  down  to  the  Parsonage  half 
an  hour  before  her  rides  were  to  begin;  and  Fanny, 
on  its  being  first  proposed,  so  far  from  feeling 
slighted,  was  almost  overpowered  with  gratitude 
that  he  should  be   asking  her   leave   for   it. 

Miss  Crawford  made  her  first  essay  with  great 
credit  to  herself,  and  no  inconvenience  to  Fanny. 
Edmund,  who  had  taken  down  the  mare  and  pre- 
sided at  the  whole,  returned  with   it  in  excellent 
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time,  bef(n"e  eitlier  Fanny  ov  tlie  sti'iidy  old  coiicli- 
maii,  who  always  attended  her  when  she  rode  with- 
out her  cousins,  was  rea<ly  to  set  forward.  The 
secon<l  day's  trial  was  not  so  guiltless.  ]Miss 
Crawford's  enjoyment  of  riding  was  such  that  she 
did  not  know  how  to  leave  off.  Active  and  fear- 
less, and,  though  rather  small,  strongly  made,  she 
seemed  formed  for  a  horsewoman;  and  to  the  pure 
genuine  pleasure  of  the  exercise,  something  was 
probably  added  in  Ednmnd's  atteufhince  and  in- 
structions, and  something  more  in  the  conviction 
of  very  much  surpassing  her  sex  in  general  by  her 
early  progress,  to  make  her  unwilling  to  dismount. 
Fanny  was  ready  and  waiting,  and  ^Irs.  Xorris 
was  beginning  to  scold  her  for  not  being  gone,  and 
still  no  horse  was  announced,  no  Edmund  ap- 
peared. To  avoid  her  aunt,  and  look  for  him,  she 
went  out. 

The  houses,  though  scarcely  half  a  mile  apart, 
were  not  within  sight  of  each  other;  but  by  walk- 
ing tift}^  yards  from  the  hall  door  she  could  look 
down  the  park,  and  command  a  view  of  the  Par- 
sonage and  all  its  demesnes,  gently  rising  beyond 
the  village  road;  ;ind  in  Dr.  Grant's  meadow  she 
immediately  saw  the  grouj),  —  Edmund  and  jMiss 
Crawford,  both  on  horseback,  riding  side  by  side, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  ^Ir.  Crawford,  with  two 
or  three  grooms,  standing  about  and  looking  on. 
A  happy  ])arty  it  ap[)eared  to  her,  — all  interested 
in  one  object,  —  cheerful  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the 
sound  of  merriuKMit  ascended  even  to  her.  It  was 
a  sound  which  did  not  make  her  cheerful ;  she 
wondered  that  Edmund  should  forget  her,  and  felt 
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a  pang.  Slie  coiiM  not  turn  her  eyes  from  the 
meadow,  slie  could  not  hclj)  watcliing  all  that 
pass(Ml.  At  first  j\Iiss  Crawford  aud  her  compan- 
ion made  the  ciriuiit  of  the  field,  which  was  not 
small,  at  a  foot's  pace;  then,  at  her  a[)parent  sug- 
gestion, they  rose  into  a  canter;  and  to  Fanny's 
timid  nature  it  was  most  astonishing  to  see  how 
well  she  sat.  After  a  few  minutes  they  stopped 
entirely.  Ednmnd  was  close  to  her,  he  was  sj)eak- 
ing  to  her,  he  was  evidently  directing  her  manage- 
ment of  the  bridle,  he  had  h<dd  of  her  hand;  she 
saw  it,  or  the  imagination  supplied  what  the  eye 
could  not  reach.  She  must  not  wonder  at  all  this; 
what  could  he  more  natural  than  that  Edmund 
should  be  making  himself  useful,  and  proving  his 
good-nature  by  any  ojie?  She  could  not  but  think, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  (Crawford  might  as  well  have 
saved  him  the  trouble;  that  it  would  have  been 
particularly  proper  and  becoming  in  a  brother  to 
have  done  it  himself;  but  Mr.  Crawford,  with  all 
his  boasted  good-nature  and  all  his  coachmanship, 
probably  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  had  no 
active  kindness  in  comparison  of  Edmund.  She 
began  to  think  it  rather  hard  upon  the  mare  to 
have  such  double  duty;  if  she  were  forgotten,  the 
poor  mare  should  be  remembered. 

Her  feelings  for  one  and  the  other  were  soon  a 
little  tranquillized,  by  seeing  the  party  in  the 
meadow  disj)erse,  and  Miss  Crawford  still  on 
horseback,  but  attended  by  Edmund  on  foot,  pass 
through  a  gate  into  the  lane,  and  so  into  the  park, 
and  mahe  towards  the  spot  where  she  stood.  She 
began  then  to  be  afraid  of  appearing  rude  and  im- 
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patient,  and  walked  to  meet  tlieiii  witli  a  great 
anxiety  to  avoid  tlio  suspicion. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Price,"  said  Afiss  Crawford,  as 
soon  as  slie  was  at  all  within  hearing,  "  I  am  eome 
to  make  my  own  ai)ologies  for  keeping  you  waiting, 
—  hut  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  for  my- 
self, —  I  knew  it  was  very  late,  and  that  I  was 
behaving  extremely  ill!  and  therefore,  if  you 
please,  you  must  forgive  me.  Selfishness  must 
always  be  forgiven,  you  know,  because  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  cure." 

Fanny's  answer  was  extremely  civil,  and  Ed- 
mund added  his  conviction  that  she  could  be  in  no 
hurry.  ''  For  there  is  more  than  time  enough  for 
my  cousin  to  ride  twice  as  far  as  she  ever  goes," 
said  he,  "and  you  have  been  promoting  her  com- 
fort by  preventing  her  from  setting  off  half  an 
hour  sooner:  clouds  are  now  coming  up,  and  she 
will  not  suffer  from  the  heat  as  she  would  have 
done  then.  I  wish  you  may  not  be  fatigued  by  so 
much  exercise.  I  wish  you  had  saved  yourself 
this  walk  home." 

''No  part  of  it  fatigues  me  but  getting  off  this 
horse,  I  assure  you,"  said  she,  as  she  sprang  down 
with  his  help;  ''I  am  very  strong.  Nothing  ever 
fatigues  me  but  doing  what  I  do  not  like.  Miss 
Price,  I  give  way  to  you  with  a  very  bad  grace; 
but  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  ride, 
and  that  I  may  have  nothing  but  good  to  hear  of 
this  dear,   delightful,   beautiful  animal." 

The  old  coachman,  who  had  been  waiting  about 
with  his  own  horse,  now  joining  them,  Fanny  was 
lifted  on  hers,  and  they  set  off  across  another  part 
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of  tlko  park;  lier  IVcliiigs  of  discomfort  not  li<:;'lit- 
tniud  by  sceinji^,  as  sIk^  looked  hack,  tluit  tlie  others 
were  walking  down  the  hill  together  to  the  village; 
nor  did  her  attendiint  do  her  iniieh  good  by  his 
comments  on  Miss  Crawford's  great  cleverness  as  a 
hors(!W(»man,  which  he  had  been  watching  with  an 
interest  almost  e(]nal  to  her  own. 

"  Jt  is  a  ])leasure  to  see  a  lady  with  sncli  a  good 
heart  for  riding!  "  said  he.  "  I  never  see  one  sit 
a  horse  better.  She  did  not  seem  to  have  a  thought 
of  fear.  Very  different  from  you,  miss,  when  you 
first  began,  six  years  ago  come  next  Easter.  Lord 
bless  me!  how  you  did  tremble  when  Sir  Thomas 
first  had  you  put  on!  " 

In  the  drawing-room  IMiss  Crawford  was  also 
celebrated.  Her  merit  in  being  gifted  by  nature 
with  strength  and  courage  was  fully  api)reciated  by 
the  Miss  Bertrams;  her  delight  in  riding  was  like 
their  own;  her  early  excellence  in  it  was  like  their 
own,  and  they  had  great  pleasure  in  praising  it. 

''I  was  sure  she  would  ride  well,"  said  Julia; 
*'she  has  the  make  for  it.  Her  figure  is  as  neat 
as  her  brother's." 

''Yes,"  added  IVIaria;  ''and  her  spirits  are  as 
good,  and  she  has  the  same  energy  of  character.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  good  horsemanship  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  mind." 

When  they  parted  at  night,  Edmund  asked 
Fanny  whether  she  meant  to  ride  the  next  day. 

"Xo,  I  do  not  know,  not  if  you  want  the  mare," 
was  her  answer.  "I  do  not  want  her  at  all  for 
myself,"  said  he;  ''  but  whenever  you  are  next  in- 
clined  to   stay  at  home,   I  think    Miss    Crawford 
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would  be  glad  to  juivo  hov  for  a  longer  time,  — for 
a\vli(»l(;  inoi'iiing.  in  short.  She  has  a  great  desire 
to  get  as  far  as  Mansiield  Coiiiiiion :  Mrs.  (Jraiit 
has  been  telling  lier  of  its  line  views,  and  1  have 
no  doubt  of  her  being  perfectly  (Mjual  to  it.  IJut 
any  morning  will  do  for  this.  She  would  be  ex- 
treni(dy  sorry  to  interfere  with  you.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  if  she  did.  She  rides  only  for  jdeasure; 
you  for  health." 

^'I  shall  not  ride  to-morrow,  certainly,"  said 
Fanny;  ^'1  have  been  out  very  often  lately,  and 
would  rather  stay  at  home.  You  know  I  am  strong 
enough  now  to  walk  very  w(dl." 

Edmund  looked  pleased,  which  must  be  Fanny's 
comfort,  and  the  ride  to  Mansfield  Common  took 
place  the  next  morning:  the  party  included  all 
the  young  people  but  herself,  and  was  much  en- 
joyed at  the  time,  and  doul)ly  enjoyed  again  in  the 
evening  discussion.  A.  successful  scheme  of  this 
sort  generally  brings  on  another;  and  the  having 
been  to  Mansfield  Common  disposed  them  all  for 
going  somewhere  else  the  day  after.  There  were 
many  other  views  to  be  shown;  and  though  the 
weather  was  hot,  there  were  shady  lanes  wherever 
they  wanted  to  go.  A  young  party  is  always  pro- 
vided with  a  shady  lane.  Four  fine  mornings  suc- 
cessively were  si)ent  in  this  manner  in  showing  the 
Crawfords  the  country,  and  doing  the  honors  of  its 
finest  spots.  Everything  answered:  it  was  all 
gayety  and  good-humor,  the  heat  only  su[)plying 
inconvenience  enough  to  be  talked  of  with  pleasure, 
till  the  fourth  day,  when  the  happiness  of  one 
of  the  pJirty  was  exceedingly  clouded.     Miss  Ber- 
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tram  was  tlie  one.  Edmund  and  Julia  were  invited 
to  dine  at  the  Parsonage,  and  she  was  excluded. 
It  was  meant  and  d(jne  by  Mrs.  Grant,  with  per- 
fect good-hui  lor,  on  Air.  Kushworth's  account, 
who  was  partly  expected  at  the  Park  that  day;  but 
it  was  felt  as  a  very  grievous  injury,  and  her  good 
manners  were  severely  taxed  to  conceal  her  vexa- 
tion and  anger  till  she  reached  home.  As  Mr. 
liush worth  did  not  come,  the  injury  was  increased, 
and  she  had  ]iot  even  the  relief  of  showing  her 
power  over  him;  she  cimld  only  be  sullen  to  her 
mother,  aunt,  and  cousin,  and  throw  as  great  a 
gloom  as  possible  over  their  dinner  and  dessert. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  Edmund  and  Julia 
walked  into  the  drawing-room,  fresh  with  the  even- 
ing air,  glowing  and  cheerful,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  they  found  in  the  three  ladies  sitting  there, 
for  Maria  ^vould  scarcely  raise  her  eyes  from  her 
book,  and  Lady  Bertram  was  half  asleep;  and  even 
Mrs.  Norris,  discomposed  by  her  niece's  ill-humor, 
and  having  asked  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
dinner,  which  were  not  immediately  attended  to, 
seemed  almost  determined  to  say  no  more.  For  a 
few  minutes  the  brotlier  and  sister  were  too  eager 
in  their  praise  of  the  night  and  their  remarks  on 
the  stars,  to  think  beyond  themselves;  but  when 
the  first  pause  came,  Edmund,  looking  around, 
said,  ''But  where  is  Fanny?  Is  she  gone  to 
bed?" 

''No,  not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Mrs.  Norris; 
"she  was  here  a  moment  ago." 

Her  own  gentle  voice  speaking  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  which  was  a  very  long  one,  told 
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them  tliat  she  was  on  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Xorris  began 
scolding. 

^^Tliat  is  a  very  foolisli  trick,  Fanny,  to  be 
idling  away  all  the  evening  u[)on  a  sofa.  Why 
cannot  you  come  and  sit  here,  and  employ  yourself 
as  we  do?  If  you  have  no  work  of  your  own,  I  can 
supi)ly  you  from  the  poor  basket.  There  is  all  the 
new  calico  that  was  bought  last  week,  not  touched 
yet.  I  am  sure  I  almost  broke  my  ])ack  by  cutting 
it  out.  You  should  learn  to  think  of  other  people; 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  a  shocking  trick 
for  a  young  person  to  be  always  lolling  upon  a 
sofa." 

Before  half  this  was  said,  Fanny  was  returncid 
to  her  seat  at  the  table,  and  had  taken  u[)  her  work 
again;  and  Julia,  who  was  in  high  good-humor, 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  did  her  the  justice  of 
exclaiming,  ''I  must  say,  ma'am,  that  Fanny  is  as 
little  upon  the  sofa  as  anybody  in  the  house." 

'*  Fanny, "  said  Ednnmd,  after  looking  at  her 
attentively,  ''  I  am  sure  you  have  the  headache!  " 

She  could  not  deny  it,  but  said  it  was  not  very 
bad. 

*^I  can  hardly  believe  you,"  he  replied;  ^*  I 
know  your  looks  too  well.  How  long  have  you 
had  it?  " 

^^  Since  a  little  before  dinner.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  heat." 

^'  Did  you  go  out  in  the  heat?  " 

'^  Go  out!  to  be  sure  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Korris; 
*' would  you  have  her  stay  within  such  a  fine  day 
as  this?  Were  not  we  all  out?  Even  your  mother 
was  out  to-day  for. above  an  hour. 
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*'Y(*s,  indeed,  Ediiuiiid,"  added  lier  Ladyship, 
who  Ijad  hceii  tliorougldy  awakened  by  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris's  sliarp  rei)i'iniand  to  Fanny;  *'l  was  ont  ahove 
an  hour.  I  sat  tliree  (piarters  of  an  lionr  in  tlie 
iiower-jijinhin,  wliile  Fanny  cut  tlie  roses ;  and  very 
jdeasjint  it  was,  1  assure  you,  but  very  liot.  It  was 
shady  enou<rli  in  tlie  alcove,  hut  I  dechire  I  quite 
dreaded  tlie  coming  home  again." 

**  Famiy  has  been  cutting  roses,  has  she?  " 

''Yes.  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  the  last  this 
year.  Poor  thing!  She  found  it  hot  enough ;  but 
they  were  so  full  blown  that  one  could  not  wait." 

''There  was  no  Indp  for  it,  certainly,''  rejoined 
Mrs.  Norris,  in  a  rather  softened  voice;  "but  I 
question  whether  her  headache  might  not  be  caught 
then,  sister.  There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  give  it 
as  standing  and  stooping  in  a  hot  sun;  but  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  well  to-morrow.  Sui)pose  you  let  her 
liave  your  aromatic  vinegar;  I  always  forget  to 
have  mine  hlled." 

"  She  has  got  it,"  said  Lady  Bertram:  "she  has 
had  it  ever  since  she  came  back  from  your  house 
the  second  time." 

"  What!  "  cried  Edmund;  "  has  she  been  walk- 
ing as  well  as  cutting  roses,  — walking  across  the 
hot  park  to  your  house,  and  doing  it  twice,  ma'am? 
Xo  wonder  her  head  aches.'' 

Mrs.  Xorris  was  talking  to  Julia,  and  did  not 
hear. 

"I  was  afraid  it  would  be  too  much  for  lier, " 
said  Lady  Bertram;  "but  when  the  roses  were 
gathered,  your  aunt  wished  to  have  them,  and 
then  you  know  thev  must  be  taken  home." 
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*'  Hut  were  there  ruses  enough  to  oblige  lier  to 
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'<Xo;  but  tlicy  were  to  be  put  int(>  tlie  s[»are 
r  loui  to  dry;  and,  uiiluekily,  Kiiuny  forgot  to 
1  ick  tlie  door  of  the  room  and  bring  awiiy  tlie  key, 
s.)  sIk;  was  obliged  to   go   again." 

Edmund  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room, 
saying,  "And  could  nobody  be  employed  on  such 
an  errand  but  Fanny?  Upon  my  word,  ma'am, 
it  has  been  a  very  ill-managed  business." 

''I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  to  have 
been  done  better,"  cried  Mrs.  Norris,  uiuible  to  be 
longer  deaf,  "unless  I  had  gone  myself,  indeed; 
but  I  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once;  and  I  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Green  at  that  very  time  about  your 
mother's  dairymaid,  by  her  desire,  and  had  i)rom- 
ised  John  Groom  to  write  to  Mrs.  Jefferies  about 
his  son,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  waiting  for  me 
half  an  hour.  I  think  nobody  can  justly  accuse 
me  of  sparing  myself  upon  any  occasion,  but  really 
I  cannot  do  everything  at  once.  And  as  for 
Fanny's  just  stepping  down  to  my  house  for  me,  —  it 
is  not  much  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  —  I  cannot 
think  I  was  unreasonable  to  ask  it.  How  often 
do  I  pace  it  three  times  a  day,  early  and  late,  ay, 
and  in  all  weathers  too,  and  say  nothing  about 
it?" 

"  I  w4sh  Fanny  had  half  your  strength,  ma'am," 

"  If  Fanny  w^ould  be  more  regular  in  her  exer- 
cise, she  w^ould  not  be  knocked  up  so  soon.  She 
has  not  been  out  on  horseback  now  tliis  long  while, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  she  does  not  ride 
slie  ought  to  walk.     If  she  had  been  riding  before, 
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I  sliould  not  liiivc  iiski'd  it  of  licr.  IJiit  1  tliouj^lit 
it  would  nitlua'  do  licr  «^oo<l  utter  ludii^  stooging 
among  tlio  roses;  for  tliere  is  notlring  so  refresli- 
ing  lis  a  walk  after  a  fatigue  uf  that  kind;  and 
thougli  tlie  sun  was  strong,  it  was  not  so  very  hot. 
IJetweou  ourselves,  Ednuind, "  nodding  signifi- 
cantly at  his  mother,  "it  was  cutting  the  roses 
and  dawdling  about  in  the  Hower-garden  that  did 
the  mischief." 

''I  am  afraid  it  was,  indeed,"  said  the  more 
candid  Lady  Bertram,  who  had  overheard  her;  "I 
am  very  much  afraid  she  caught  the  headache 
there,  for  the  heat  was  enough  to  kill  anybody. 
It  was  as  much  as  I  could  Lear  myself.  Sitting 
and  calling  to  Pug,  and  trying  to  kee[)  him  from 
the  flower-beds,  was  almost  too  nuu'h  for  me." 

Edmund  said  no  more  to  either  lady;  but  going 
quietly  to  another  table,  on  which  the  supper-tray 
yet  remained,  brought  a  glass  of  Madeira  to  Fanny, 
and  obliged  her  to  drink  the  greater  part.  She 
wished  to  be  able  to  decline  it;  but  the  tears, 
which  a  variety  of  feelings  created,  made  it  easier 
to  swallow  than  to  speak. 

Vexed  as  Edmund  was  with  his  mother  and 
aunt,  he  was  still  more  angry  with  himself.  His 
own  forgetfulness  of  her  was  worse  than  anything 
which  they  had  done.  Nothing  of  this  would 
have  happened  had  she  been  properly  considered; 
but  she  had  been  left  four  days  together  without 
any  choice  of  companions  or  exercise,  and  without 
any  excuse  for  avoiding  whatever  her  unreasonable 
aunts  might  require.  He  was  ashamed  to  think 
that  for  four  days  together  she  had  not  liad  the 
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lM)\vcr  of  iM(liii<r,  uiid  vci'v  seriously  resulvcd,  liow- 
t'vor  unwilling'  lie  imist  Ix-  to  clicck  ji  plciisinv  «.f 
Miss    Criiw  fold's,    tliut     it    shoulrl    iicvi-r     liiip^i'ii 


jigiiin. 


Fanny  went  to  IkmI  wirli  lici-  liojirt  as  full  as  on 
the  first  oveninjr  ,,f  ju-r  arrival  at  the  Park.  The 
state  of  her  s^nrits  had  prohahly  had  its  share  in 
lier  indis?)osition:  for  she;  had  been  fe«'lin<»'  ne- 
glected,  and  heen  strujrgling  against  discontent 
and  envy  for  some  days  past.  As  sin;  leaned  on 
the  sofa,  to  whieh  she  had  retreated  that  sln^  might 
not  be  seen,  the  pain  of  her  mind  had  been  much 
beyond  that  in  her  head;  and  the  sudden  change 
which  Edmund's  kindness  had  then  occasioned 
made  lier  hardly  know  how  to  sujiport  herself. 
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Fancy's  rides  recomineuced  the  very  next  day; 
and  as  it  was  a  pleasant  fresh-feeling  morning, 
less  hot  than  the  weather  had  lately  been,  Ed- 
ninnd  trusted  that  her  losses  hoth  of  health  and 
pleasure  would  be  soon  made  good.  While  slie 
was  gone,  Mr.  Rush  worth  arrived,  escorting  his 
mother,  who  came  to  be  civil,  and  to  show  her 
civility  especially  in  urging  the  execution  o^ 
the  plan  for  visiting  Sotherton,  which  had  been 
started  a  fortnight  before,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  subsequent  absence  from  home,  had 
since  lain  dormant.  Mrs.  Norris  and  her  nieces 
were  all  well  pleased  with  its  revival,  and  an 
early  day  was  named,  and  agreed  to,  provided 
Mr,  Crawford  should  be  disengaged:  the  young 
ladies  did  not  forget  that  stipulation,  and  though 
Mrs.  Norris  would  willingly  have  answered  for 
his  being  so,  they  would  neither  authorize  the 
liberty  nor  run  the  risk;  and  at  last,  on  a  hint 
from  Miss  Bertram,  Mr.  Kushworth  discovered 
that  the  properest  thing  to  be  done  was  for  hiui 
to  walk  down  to  the  Parsonage  directly,  and  call 
on  Mr.  Crawford,  and  inquire  whether  Wednesday 
would  suit  him  or  not. 

Before  his   return  Mrs.  Grant  and  Miss   Craw- 
ford came  in.     Having  been  out  some  time,    and 
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taken  a  different  route  to  the  house,  tliev  hiul 
not  met  him.  Comfortable  hopes,  liowevTr,  were 
given  that  he  would  find  ]\[r.  Crawford  at  home. 
The  Sotherton  scheme  was  mentioned  of  course. 
It  was  hardly  possible,  indeed,  that  anytliing  else 
should  be  talked  of,  for  Mrs.  Xorris  was  in  high 
spirits  about  it;  and  Mrs.  Rushworth,  a  well- 
meaning,  civil,  prosing,  pompous  woman,  who 
thought  nothing  of  consequence,  but  as  it  related 
to  her  own  and  her  son's  concerns,  had  not  yet 
given  ovc  pressing  Lady  Bertram  to  be  of  the 
party.  Lady  Bertram  constantly  declined  it;  but 
her  placid  manner  of  refusal  made  Mrs.  Kush' 
worth  still  think  she  wished  to  come,  till  Mrs. 
Norris's  more  numerous  words  and  louder  tone 
convinced  her  of  the  truth. 

'^The  fatigue  would  l)e  too  much  for  my  sister, 
a  great  deal  too  much,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Kushworth.  Ten  miles  there,  and  ten  back,  j^ou 
know.  You  must  excuse  my  sister  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  accept  of  our  two  dear  girls  and  myself 
without  her.  Sotherton  is  the  only  place  that 
could  give  her  a  wish  to  go  so  far,  but  it  cannot 
be  indeed.  She  will  have  a  companion  in  Fanny 
Price,  you  know,  so  it  will  all  do  very  \vell;  and 
as  for  Edmund,  as  he  is  not  here  to  speak  for 
himself,  I  will  answer  for  his  being  most  happy 
to  join  the  party.  He  can  go  on  horseback, 
you  know." 

Ml ",  llushworth,  being  obliged  to  yield  to  Lad}' 
Bertraui's  staying  at  home,  could  only  be  sorry. 
''The  loss  of  her  Ladyshi[)'s  comi)any  would  be 
a  gi'ea^  drawback,   and  she  should  have  been  ex- 
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tremely  happy  to  have  seen  the  young  lady  too, 
Miss  Price,  who  had  never  been  at  Sotherton 
yet,  and  it  was  a  pity  she  should  not  see  the 
place." 

**  You  are  very  kind,  you  are  all  kindness,  my 
dear  madam, "  cried  Mrs.  Norris;  ^'but  as  to 
Fanny,  she  will  have  opportunities  in  plenty  of 
seeing  Sotherton.  She  has  time  enough  before 
her;  and  her  going  now  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Lady  Bertram  could  not  possiblv  spare 
her.'' 

''Oh,  no, — ^  cannot  do  without  Fanny/' 

Mrs.  Rushworth  proceeded  next,  under  the 
conviction  that  everybody  must  be  wanting  to 
see  Sotherton,  to  include  Miss  Crawford  in  the 
invitation;  and  though  Mrs.  Grant,  who  had  not 
been  at  the  trouble  of  visiting  Mrs.  Kushwortli 
on  her  coming  into  the  neighborhood,  civilly 
declined  it  on  he.  v  account,  she  was  glad  to 
secure  any  pleasii  xoi  her  sister;  and  Mary, 
proi)erly  pressed  and  persuaded,  was  not  long  ir. 
accepting  her  share  of  the  civility.  Mr.  Kush- 
wortli came  back  from  the  Parsonage  successful} 
and  p]dmund  made  his  ap[)earance  just  in  time 
to  learn  what  had  been  settled  for  Wednesday? 
to  attend  Mrs.  Kushwortli  to  her  carriage,  and 
walk  half-way  down  the  park  with  the  two  other 
ladies. 

On  his  return  to  the  breakfast-room,  he  found 
Mrs.  Norris  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to 
whether  Miss  Crawford's  being  of  the  party  were 
desirable  or  not,  or  whether  her  brother's  ba- 
rouche would  not  be  full  without  her.     The  Miss 
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J^ertrams  laiiglied  at  the  idea,  assuring  her  that 
the  barouche  wouhl  hohl  four  perfectly  well,  in- 
dependent of  the  box,  on  which  one  might  go 
with  him. 

''  But  why  is  it  necessary,"  said  Edmund,  '^  that 
Crawford's  carriage,  or  his  only,  should  be  em- 
ployed? Why  is  no  use  to  be  made  of  my  mother's 
chaise?  I  coidd  not,  when  the  scheme  was  first 
mentioned  the  other  day,  understand  why  a  visit 
from  the  family  were  not  to  be  made  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  family." 

^'What!  "  cried  Julia;  ^^go  boxed  up  three  in 
a  postchaise  in  this  weather,  when  we  may  have 
seats  in  a  barouche!  No,  my  dear  Edmund,  that 
will  not  quite  do." 

^a^esides,"  said  Maria,  ''I  know  that  Mr. 
Crawford  depends  upon  taking  us.  After  what 
passed  at  first,  he  would  claim  it  a^  c  promise." 

^'And,  my  dear  Edmund,"  added  Mrs.  iNlorris, 
*' taking  out  two  carriages  when  one  will  do,  would 
be  trouble  for  nothing;  and  between  ourselves, 
coachman  is  not  very  fond  of  the  roads  betvveen 
this  and  Sotherton:  he  always  comjtlains  bitterly 
of  the  narrow  lanes  scratching  his  carriage,  and 
you  know  one  should  not  like  to  have  dear  Sir 
Thomas,  when  he  comes  home,  find  all  the  varnish 
scratched  off." 

^'  That  would  not  be  a  very  handsome  reason  for 
using  Mr.  Crawfcml's,"  said  Maria;  ''but  the 
truth  is,  that  Wilcox  is  a  stupid  old  fellow,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  drive.  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  we  shall  find  no  inconvenience  from  narrow 
roads  on  AVednesdav." 
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**  There  is  no  hardship,  I  suppose,  nothing 
unpleasant,"  said  Edmund,  ''in  going  on  tlie 
barouche  box." 

''Unpleasant!"  cried  Maria;  "oh  dear,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  generally  thought  the  favorite 
seat.  There  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  one's 
view  of  the  country.  Probably  Miss  Crawford 
will  choose  the  barouche  box  herself." 

"There  can  be  no  objection  then  to  Fanny's 
going  with  you;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your 
having  room  for  her." 

"Fanny!"  repeated  Mrs.  Norris;  "my  dear 
Edmund,  there  is  no  idea  of  her  going  with  us. 
She  stays  with  her  aunt.  T  told  Mrs.  Kushworth 
so.     She  is  not  expected. 
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"You  can  have  no  reason,  I  imagine,  madc.m, 
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said  he,  addressing  his  mother,  "for  wishing 
Fanny  not  to  be  of  the  party,  but  as  it  relates  to 
yourself,  to  your  own  comfort.  If  you  could  do 
without  her,  you  would  not  wish  to  keep  her  at 
home?" 

"To  be  sure  not,  but  I  cannot  do  without  her." 

"  You  can,  if  I  stay  at  home  with  you,  as  I  mean 
to  do." 

There  was  a  general  cry  out  at  this.  "Yes," 
he  continued,  "  there  is  no  necessity  for  my  going, 
and  I  mean  to  stay  at  home.  Fanny  has  a  great 
desire  to  see  Sotherton.  I  know  she  wishes  it 
very  much.  She  has  not  often  a  gratification  of 
the  kind,  and  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you  would  be 
glad  to  give  her  the  pleasure  now?" 

"Oh,  yes,  very  glad,  if  your  aunt  sees  no 
objection. 
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Mrs.  Norris  was  very  ready  with  tlie  only  ol>j(>c- 
tion  which  conhl  remain,  — their  liaving  ])()sitively 
assured  Mrs.  llnsliwortli  tliat  Fanny  couhl  not  go, 
and  tlie  very  strange  appearand?  tliere  wouhl  con- 
secpiently  be  in  taking  lier,  wliieli  seemed  to  her  a 
difficulty  quite  impossible  to  be  got  over.  It  nuist 
have  the  strangest  api)earance!  It  would  be  some- 
tliing  so  very  unceremonious,  so  bordering  on  dis- 
respect for  Mrs.  Kushworth,  whose  own  manners 
were  such  a  pattern  of  good-breeding  and  atten- 
tion, that  she  really  did  not  feel  ecpial  to  it.  Mrs. 
Norris  had  no  affection  for  Fanny,  and  no  wish  of 
procuring  her  pleasure  at  any  time;  but  her  opposi- 
tion to  Edmund  now  arose  more  from  partiality  for 
her  own  sclieme,  because  it  was  her  own,  than  from 
anything  else.  She  felt  tliat  she  liad  arranged 
everything  extremely  well,  and  tliat  any  alteration 
must  be  for  the  worse.  Wlien  Edmund,  therefore, 
told  her  in  reply,  as  he  did  when  she  would  give 
him  the  hearing,  that  she  need  not  distress  herself 
on  Mrs.  llusliworth's  account,  because  he  had 
taken  the  opportunity  as  he  walked  with  her 
through  the  hall  of  mentioning  Miss  Price  as 
one  who  would  probably  be  of  the  party,  and  had 
directly  received  a  very  sufficient  invitation  for  his 
cousin,  jNIrs.  Norris  was  too  much  vexed  to  submit 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and  would  only  say,  ''Very 
well,  very  well,  just  as  3'ou  choose,  settle  it  your 
own  way,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  care  about  it." 

''It  seems  very  odd,"  said  JMaria,  "that  you 
should  be  staying  at  home  instead  of  Fann}^" 

"  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  added  Julia,  hastily  leaving  the  room  as  she 
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spoke,  from  a  consciousness  that  she  ought  to  offer 
to  stay  at  lioiue  lierself. 

^' Fanny  will  feel  (juite  as  grateful  as  the  occa- 
sion recjuires,"  was  Edmund's  only  reply;  and  the 
subject  dro})i)eil. 

Fanny's  gratitude,  when  she  heard  the  plan, 
was  in  fact  much  greater  than  her  pleasure.  She 
felt  Edmund's  kindness  with  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  sensibility  v  hich  he,  unsusi)icious  of  her 
fond  attachment,  could  be  aware  of;  but  that  he 
should  forego  any  enjoyment  on  her  account  gave 
her  pain,  and  her  own  satisfaction  in  seeing  Sother- 
ton  would  be  nothing  without  him. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  two  Mansfield  families 
produced  another  alteration  in  the  i)lan,  and  one 
that  was  admitted  with  general  a[)})r()bation.  Mrs. 
Grant  offered  herself  as  companion  for  the  day 
to  Lady  I'x'rtr.im  in  lieu  of  her  son,  and  Dr.  Grant 
was  to  join  them  at  dinner.  Lady  Bertram  was 
very  well  pleased  to  have  it  so,  and  the  young 
ladies  were  in  s})irits  again.  Even  Ednuind  was 
very  thankful  for  an  arrangement  which  restored 
him  to  his  share  of  the  party;  and  Mrs.  Norris 
thought  it  an  excellent  plan,  and  had  it  at  her 
tongue's  end,  and  was  on  the  point  of  proposing  it, 
when  Mrs.  Grant  spoke. 

Wednesday  was  fine,  and  soon  after  breakfast 
the  barouche  arrived,  Mr.  Crawford  driving  his 
sisters;  and  as  everybody  was  ready,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  for  Mrs.  Grant  to  alight 
and  the  others  to  take  their  places.  The  place  of 
all  places,  the  envied  seat,  the  post  of  honor,  was 
unappropriated.      To  whose    liappy    lot    was    it    to 
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fail?  Wliilci  o;if;li  of  tlio  Miss  Bertrams  was 
nu'ditatiiig  how  Lost,  and  with  most  ap[>earance  of 
obliging  tlie  others,  to  secure  it,  tlie  matter  was 
settled  by  Mrs.  Grant's  saying,  as  she  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  <'As  there  are  five  of  you,  it 
will  be  better  that  one  should  sit  with  Henry;  and 
as  you  were  saying  lately  that  you  wished  you 
C(mld  drive,  Julia,  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  you  to  take  a  lesson." 

Happy  Julia!  Unhappy  Maria!  The  former 
was  on  the  barouche  box  in  a  moment,  the  latter 
tooic  her  seat  within,  in  gloom  and  mortification; 
and  the  carriage  drove  off  amid  the  good  wishes  of 
the  two  remaining  ladies,  and  the  barking  of  pug 
in  his  mistress's  arms. 

Their  road  was  through  a  pleasant  country;  and 
Fanuy,  whose  rides  had  never  been  extensive,  was 
soon  beyond  her  knowledge,  and  was  very  happy 
in  observing  all  that  was  new,  and  admiring  all 
that  was  pretty.  Sh  was  not  often  invited  to  join 
in  the  conversation  ol  the  others,  nor  did  she  desire 
it.  Her  own  thoughts  and  reflections  were  habit- 
ually her  best  com[)aiiions;  and  in  observing  the 
ap[)earance  of  the  country,  the  bearings  of  the 
roads,  the  difference  of  soil,  the  state  of  the  har- 
vest, the  cottages,  the  cattle,  the  children,  she 
found  entertainment  that  could  only  have  been 
heightened  by  having  Edmund  to  speak  to  of  what 
she  felt.  That  was  the  only  point  of  resend)lance 
between  her  and  the  lady  who  sat  by  her;  in  every- 
thing but  a  value  for  Edmund,  Miss  Crawford  was 
very  unlike  her.  She  had  none  of  Fanny's  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  of  mind,  of  feeling;  she  saw  nature, 
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inaninuito  nature,  witli  little  observution;  licr  at- 
tention was  all  for  men  and  women,  her  tal(  nts  for 
the  light  and  lively.  In  looking  hack  after  Ed- 
mund, however,  when  there  was  any  stretch  of  road 
behind  them,  or  when  he  gained  on  them  in  as- 
cending a  considerable  hill,  they  were  united,  and 
a  "  There  he  is!  "  broke  at  the  same  moment  from 
them  both,    more  than  once. 

For  the  first  seven  miles  Miss  Bertram  had  very 
little  real  comfort:  her  prospect  always  ended  in 
Mr.  Crawford  and  her  sister  sitting  side  by  side 
full  of  conversation  and  merriment;  and  to  see 
only  his  expressive  profile  as  he  turned  with  a 
smile  to  Julia,  or  to  catch  the  laugh  of  the  other, 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation,  which  her  own 
sense  of  propriety  could  but  just  smooth  over. 
AVhen  Julia  looked  back,  it  was  with  a  counte- 
nance of  delight;  and  whenever  she  spoke  to  them, 
it  was  in  the  highest  spirits:  ''her  A'iew  of  the 
country  was  charming,  she  wished  they  could  all 
see  it,"  etc.,  but  her  only  offer  of  exchange  was  ad- 
dressed to  IVIiss  Crawford,  as  they  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  a  long  hill,  aud  was  not  more  inviting  than 
this:  "Here  is  a  fine  burst  of  country.  I  wish 
you  had  my  seat,  but  I  dare  say  you  will  not  take 
it,  let  me  press  you  ever  so  much;  "  and  Miss 
Crawford  could  hardly  answer,  before  they  were 
moving  again  at  a  good  pace. 

When  they  came  within  the  influence  of  Sother- 
ton  associations,  it  was  better  for  Miss  Bertram, 
who  might  be  said  to  have  two  strings  to  her  bow. 
She  had  Rushworth-feelings  and  Crawford-feel- 
ings, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sotherton  the   former 
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lijul  cousitU'i'iiMc'  t'lfcct.  Mr.  Ilusliworth's  conso- 
(jiieuce  was  licrs.  Slic  could  not  tell  jMiss  Craw- 
ford that  "t]i<>.se  woods  boloiijved  to  Sotlierton," 
she  could  not  carelessly  observe  that  "she  believed 
it  was  now  all  Mr.  llushwortirs  i)roi)erty  on  each 
side  of  the  road,"  without  elation  of  heart;  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  increase  with  their  ajtproach  to 
the  capital  freehold  mansion,  and  ancient  manorial 
r.'sidence  of  the  family,  with  all  its  rights  of  court- 
leet  and  court-baror 

"N^ow  we  shall  have  no  more  rough  road,  INIiss 
Crawford;  our  difficulties  are  over.  The  rest  of 
the  way  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Rush- 
worth  has  made  it  since  he  succeeded  to  the  es- 
tate. Here  begins  the  village.  Those  cottages 
are  really  a  disgrace.  The  church  spire  is  reck- 
oned remarkably  handsome.  I  am  glad  the  church 
is  not  so  close  to  the  Great  House  as  often  happens 
in  old  [daces.  The  annoyance  of  the  bells  must 
be  terrible.  There  is  the  parsonage,  — a  tidy-look- 
ing house,  and  I  understand  the  clergyman  and 
his  wife  are  very  decent  people.  Those  are  alms- 
houses, built  by  some  of  the  family.  To  the  right 
is  the  steward's  hmse;  he  is  a  very  respectable 
man.  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  lodge  gates;  but 
we  have  nearly  a  mile  through  the  park  still.  It 
is  not  ugly,  you  see,  at  this  end;  there  is  some 
fine  timber,  but  the  situation  of  the  house  is 
dreadful.  We  go  down  hill  to  it  for  half  a  mile; 
and  it  is  a  pity,  for  it  would  not  be  an  ill-looking 
place  if  it  had  a  better  approach." 

Miss  Crawford  was  not  slow  to  admir;^;  she 
pretty  well  guessed  Miss  Bertram's  feelings,  and 
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iiia<l('  it  Ji  point  of  honor  U\  [)roinot('  her  cnjoyincnt 
to  tlui  utmost.  Mrs.  Norris  was  all  delight  and 
volubility;  and  even  Fanny  had  sonicthing  to  say 
in  admiration,  and  might  ])o  heard  with  oom- 
plaeency.  Her  eye  was  eagerly  taking  in  every- 
thing within  her  reaeh;  and  after  being  at  some 
]»ains  to  get  a  view  of  the  house,  and  observing 
that  ''it  was  a  sort  (»f  building  which  she  eould 
not  look  at  but  with  respeet, "  she  added,  "Now, 
where  is  the  avenue?  The  house  fronts  the  east,  I 
perceive.  Tlu^  avenue,  therefore,  must  b(^  at  th(^ 
back  of  it.  Mr.  Kushworth  talked  of  the  west 
front." 

*' Yes,  it  is  exactly  behind  the  house;  begins  at 
a  little  distance,  and  ascends  for  half  a  mile  to  the 
extremity  of  the  grounds.  Y(m  may  see  some- 
thing of  it  liere,  —  something  of  the  more  distant 
trees.     It  is  oak  entirely." 

Miss  Bertram  could  now  speak  with  decided  in- 
formation of  what  she  had  known  nothing  about 
when  Mr.  Rush  worth  had  asked  her  opinion;  and 
her  spirits  were  in  as  hapi>y  a  flutter  as  vanity  and 
pride  could  furnish,  when  they  drove  up  to  the 
spacious  stone  steps  before  the  principal  entrance. 


I 


CHAPTER  TX. 


Mr.  Rusiiwoktti  was  at  tlio  door  to  receive  his 
fair  lady;  and  tlie  whole  i)ai'ty  were  weleomcd  hy 
him  with  due  attention.  In  the  drawinu-rooni 
they  were  met  witli  equal  cordiality  hy  the 
mother,  and  Miss  Bertram  had  all  tlie  distinction 
with  each  that  she  could  wish.  After  the  husiness 
of  arriving  was  over,  it  was  iirst  necessary  to  eat, 
and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  admit  them 
thr(mgh  one  or  two  intermediate  rooms  into  the 
appointed  dining-])arlor,  where  a  collation  was  pre- 
pared with  ahundance  and  elegance.  Much  was 
said,  and  much  was  ate;  and  all  went  well.  The 
l)articular  ohject  of  the  day  was  then  considered. 
How  would  Mr.  Crawford  like,  in  what  manner 
would  he  choose,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  grounds? 
Mr.  Kushworth  mentioned  his  curricle.  Mr. 
Crawford  suggested  the  greater  desiraldeness  of 
some  carriage  which  might  convey  more  than  two. 
''To  be  dei>riving  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
other  eyes  and  other  judgments  might  be  an  evil 
even  beyond  the  loss  of  present  pleasure.'' 

Mrs.  Rushworth  proposed  that  the  chaise  should 
be  taken  also;  but  this  was  scarcely  received  as  an 
amendment:  the  young  ladies  neither  smiled  nor 
spoke.       Her   next    proposition    of    showing    the 
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lumsc  t«»  siirli  of  tlicin  us  ]iii<l  not  Imm'ii  tlicrc  hc- 
forc  wiis  more  iU'ccptiiltlc;  tor  Miss  Ucrtiiiin  wjis 
]>l('ns('(l  to  liMVc  its  size  <lis|iljiv('tl,  juhI  all  wcro 
glad   to   !)('  doiiit,'   soiiict  liiiijj;. 

Tlic  wliolc  ]>arty  I'osf  accord iiiolv,  jiiid  und«'r 
]\Ij's.  Kusliwoi'tli's  j^iiidaiicc  nvci'j'  sliowii  tliroii^li 
.1  ninnlxT  of  rooms,  all  lofty,  and  nsauy  larj^c  and 
amply  furnished  in  the  taste  of  iifty  years  IkicU, 
with  shinin*;-  tloors,  solid  mahojijany,  rich  damask, 
luarlde,  j;ihlin<^  and  cjii'vin^,  each  liandsome  in  its 
way.  Of  |»i<ttures  there  were  al>undance,  and  somo 
few  goc»d;  l)ut  the  larger  part  were  family  portraits 
no  longer  anything  to  anyhody  but  Mrs.  Kush- 
worth,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  learn  all 
that  the  housekeeper  could  teach,  and  was  now 
almost  0(pially  well  (pialitied  to  show  the  house. 
On  the  present  occasion  she  addressed  herstdf 
cliietly  to  Miss  Crawford  and  Fanny,  but  there 
was  no  comparison  in  the  willingness  of  their 
attention;  for  ^[iss  Crawford,  who  had  seen  scores 
of  great  houses,  and  cared  for  none  of  them,  had 
only  the  appearance  of  civilly  listening,  while 
Fanny,  to  whom  everything  was  almost  as  inter- 
esting as  it  was  new,  attended  with  unaffected 
earnestness  to  all  that  Mrs.  Kushwortli  could  re- 
late (►f  the  family  in  former  times,  its  rise  and 
grandeur,  regal  visits  and  loyal  efforts,  delighted 
to  connect  anything  with  history  already  known, 
or  warm  her  imagination  with  scenes  of  the  past. 

The  situation  of  the  house  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  nuudi  prospect  from  any  of  the  rooms; 
and  while  Fanny  and  some  of  the  others  were 
att(Miding  j\Irs.   Kusliworth,   Henry  Crawford  was 
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]oolviii«:f  ^'I'iivo  5111(1  sliiilviii^'  liis  lit-iid  at  tin-  windows. 
Ev<'rv'  room  on  tlic  west  front  looked  across  :i 
Liwu  to  tlu'  iM'^innin;;  of  the  jixcnuc  iimncdiattdy 
beyond  tall    iron  jKilisades  and   ;^Mtes. 

llavin<^  visited  many  more  rooms  tliaii  could  }>(" 
supposed  to  l»e  of  any  other  use  tliaii  to  contrilmte 
to  tli(^  wiiid(»w  tax,  ami  lind  emidoynieiit  for  house- 
maids, '*Xow,"  said  Mrs.  Kiishworth,  "we  are 
cominj^  to  the  chapcd,  which  prohahly  we  on<rht  to 
enter  from  above,  and  look  down  upon;  but  as  we 
are  <iuite  anion*;  friends,  I  will  take;  you  in  this 
way,   if  you  will  <'x<Mise  me." 

They  entered,  l^inny's  iina<;ination  bad  pre- 
pared her  for  something  <;rander  than  a  mere 
spacious,  ol)long  room,  fitted  u])  for  the  j)urpose 
of  devotion,  —  with  nothing  more  striking  or  more 
solemn  than  tbe  profusion  of  mahogaii}",  an<l  tbe 
crimson  vcdvet  cushions  appearing  over  tlie  ledge 
of  tbe  family  gallery  above.  "  I  am  disappointed," 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice  to  Edmund.  "This  is 
not  my  idea  of  a  cbapid.  There  is  nothing  awful 
here,  nothing  nudaiicholv,  nothing  grand.  Here 
are  no  aisles,  no  arches,  no  inscri[)tions,  no  banners. 
No  banners,  cousin,  to  be  'blowni  by  the  niglit 
wind  of  heaven.'  Xo  signs  that  a  '  Scottish 
monarcb    sleeps    below.'  " 

"You  forget,  Fanny,  how  lately  all  tliis  has 
been  built,  and  for  how"  (joniined  a  pnr})ose,  com- 
pared with  tbe  old  cba[)els  of  castles  and  monas- 
teries. It  was  only  for  tbe  private  use  of  the 
family.  Tbey  have  been  buried,  1  suppose,  in 
tbe  parish  cburcb.  There  you  must  look  for  the 
banners  and  the  achievements." 

VOL.  I.  —  8 
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''It  was  fooli.sh  of  me  not  to  think  of  all  that, 
bnt  I  am  (lisa[)[)()iiitL'd." 

Mrs.  Knshwortli  began  her  relation.  ''This 
cha[)el  was  fitted  np  as  you  see  it  in  James  the 
Second's  time.  Before  that  period,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  pews  were  only  wainscot;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  linings  and  cushions 
of  the  pul[)it  and  family  seat  were  only  purple 
cloth;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  It  is  a  hand- 
some chapel,  and  was  formerly  in  constant  use  both 
morning  and  evening.  Prayers  were  alwaj^s  read 
in  it  by  tlie  domestic  chaplain,  within  tlie  memory 
of  many;  but  the  late  Mr.  liushwortli  left  it  off." 

"Every  generation  has  its  improvements,"  said 
Miss  Crawford,  with  a  smile  to  Edmund. 

Mrs.  Ivushwortli  was  gone  to  repeat  her  lesson 
to  Mr.  Crawford;  and  Edmund,  Fanny,  and  JMiss 
Crawford  remained  in  a  cluster  together. 

"  It  is  a  pity, "  cried  Fanny,  "that  the  custom 
should  have  been  discontinued.  It  was  a  valuable 
part  of  former  times.  There  is  something  in  a 
cliapel  and  chai)lain  so  mucli  in  character  with 
a  great  house,  witli  one's  ideas  of  wliat  such  a 
household  should  be!  A  wliole  family  assembling 
reguhirly  for  tlie  pur[)ose  of  i)rayer  is  fine!" 

"Very  fine,  indeed!"  said  Miss  Crawford, 
laughing.  "  It  must  do  the  heads  of  the  family  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  force  all  the  poor  housemaids 
and  fo(>tmen  to  leave  business  and  pleasure  and 
say  their  j)rayers  here  twice  a  day,  while  they  are 
inventing  excuses  themselves  for  staying  away." 

"That  is  hardly  Fanny's  idea  of  a  family  as- 
sembling,"  said  Edmund,      "If  the   master  and 
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mistress  do  not  attend  tliemselves,  there  must  be 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  custom." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  safer  to  leave  peoi)le  to  tlieir 
own  devices  on  such  sul)jects.  Everybody  likes 
to  go  thf^ir  own  way,  —  to  choose  tlieir  own  time 
and  manner  of  devotion.  The  obligation  of  atteud- 
ance,  the  formality,  the  restraint,  the  length  of 
time, — altogether  it  is  a  formidable  tliiug,  and 
what  nobody  likes;  and  if  the  good  people  who 
used  to  kneel  and  gape  in  that  gallery  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  men 
and  women  might  lie  another  ten  minutes  in  bed, 
when  they  woke  with  a  hec.dache,  without  danger 
of  reprobation  because  chapel  was  missed,  they 
w^ould  have  jumped  with  joy  and  envy.  Canuot 
you  imagine  with  what  unwilling  feelings  the 
former  belles  of  the  house  of  Eushworth  did  many 
a  time  repair  to  this  chapel?  The  young  Mrs. 
Eleanors  and  Mrs.  Bridgets,  —  starched  up  into 
seeming  piety,  but  with  heads  full  of  something 
v'^ry  different,  —  especially  if  the  poor  chaj)lain 
were  not  worth  looking  at,  — and  in  those  days  I 
fancy  parsons  were  very  inferior  even  to  what  tliey 
are  now." 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  unanswered.  Fanny 
colored  and  looked  at  Edmund,  but  feJt  too  angry 
for  speech;  and  he  needed  a  little  recollection 
before  he  could  say,  ^' Your  lively  mind  can  hardly 
be  serious  even  on  serious  subjects.  You  have 
given  us  an  amusing  sketch,  and  human  nature 
cannot  say  it  was  not  so.  We  must  all  feel  at 
times  the  difficulty  of  fixing  our  thoughts  as  we 
could  wish ;  but  if  you  are  supposing  it  a  frequent 
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thing,  that  is  to  say,  a  weakness  grown  into  a 
luibit  from  neglect,  what  could  be  expected  from 
the  in'ivate  devotions  of  such  persons?  Do  you 
think  the  minds  which  are  suffered,  which  are 
indulged  in  wanderings  in  a  chapel,  would  be 
more  collected  in  a  closet?  " 

*'Yes,  very  likely.  They  would  have  two 
chances  at  least  in  their  favor.  There  would  be 
less  to  distract  the  attention  from  without,  and  it 
would  not  be  tried  so  long." 

^'The  mind  which  does  not  struggle  against  it- 
self under  one  circumstance  would  find  objects  to 
distract  it  in  the  other,  I  believe;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  place  aiul  of  example  may  often 
rouse  better  feelings  than  are  begun  with.  The 
greater  length  of  the  service,  however,  I  admit  to 
be  sometimes  too  hard  a  stretch  upon  the  mind. 
One  wishes  it  were  not  so;  but  I  have  not  yet 
left  Oxford  long  enough  to  forget  what  chapel 
prayers  are." 

While  this  was  passing,  the  rest  of  the  party 
being  scattered  about  the  chapel,  Julia  called  Mr. 
Crawford's  attention  to  her  sister  by  saying.  <'Do 
look  at  IVIr.  Rushworth  and  Maria,  standing  side 
by  side,  exactly  as  if  the  ceremony  were  going  to 
be  performed.  Have  not  they  completely  the  air 
of  it?" 

Mr.  Crawford  smiled  his  acquiescence,  and  step- 
ping forward  to  Maria,  said,  in  a  voice  which  she 
only  could  hear,  ^'I  do  not  like  to  see  Miss  Ber- 
tram so  near  the  altar." 

Starting,  the  lady  instinctively  moved  a  step  or 
two;  but  recovering  herself  in  a  moment,  affected 
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to    laiigli,    iiud   asked   liim,    in    a  tone   not  much 
louder,    if  he  wouhl  give  her  away. 

''I  am  afraid  1  sliouhl  do  it  very  awkwardly," 
was  his  reply,   with  a  look  of  meaning. 

Julia,  joining  them  at  the  moment,  carried  on 
the  joke. 

^'U[)on  my  word,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  it 
should  not  take  place  directly,  if  we  liad  but  a 
proper  license;  for  here  we  are  all  togetlier,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  could  he  more  snug  and 
pleasant."  And  she  talked  and  laughed  about  it 
with  so  little  caution  as  to  catch  the  comprehen- 
sion of  Mr.  Kushworth  and  his  mother,  and  expose 
her  sister  to  the  wliis[)ered  gallantries  of  her  lover, 
while  ]\Irs.  Rushworth  spoke  with  proper  smiles 
and  dignity  of  its  being  a  most  happy  event  to 
her  wlienever  it  took  place. 

*^If  Edmund  were  but  in  orders!  "  cried  Julia, 
and  running  to  where  he  stood  with  Miss  Crawford 
and  Fanny.  ''My  dear  Edmund,  if  you  were  but  in 
orders  now,  joii  might  perform  the  ceremony 
directly.  How  unlucky  tliat  you  are  not  ordained! 
Mr.  Euslnvorth  and  Maria  are  quite  ready." 

Miss  Crawford's  countenance,  as  Julia  spoke, 
might  have  anuised  a  disinterested  observer.  She 
looked  almost  agliast  under  the  new  idea  she  was 
receiving.      Fanny  pitied  her. 

''How  distressed  she  will  be  at  what  she  said 
just  now!"  passed  across  her  mind. 

'•Ordained!"  said  ]Miss  Crawford:  '^wliat,  are 
you  to  be  a  clergyman?  " 

"  Yes;  I  shall  take  orders  soon  after  my  father's 
return, — probably  at  Cliristmas. 
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Miss  Crawford,  rallying  her  spirits  and  recover- 
ing her  complexion,  rei)lied  only,  ''  If  I  had  known 
this  before,  I  would  have  spoken  of  the  cloth  with 
more  resi)ect, "   and  turned  the  suhject. 

The  chapel  was  soon  afterwards  left  to  the 
silence  and  stillness  which  reigned  in  it,  with  few 
interruptions,  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Ber- 
tram, displeased  with  her  sister,  led  the  way;  and 
all  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  been  there  long 
enough. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  had  been  now  en- 
tirely shown;  and  Mrs.  Kush worth,  never  weary 
in  the  cause,  would  have  proceeded  towards  the 
principal  staircase,  and  taken  them  through  all 
the  rooms  above,  if  her  son  had  not  interposed 
with  a  doubt  of  there  being  time  enough.  "For 
if,''  said  he,  with  the  sort  of  self-evident  proposi- 
tion which  many  a  clearer  head  does  noi  always 
avoid,  ''we  are  too  long  going  over  the  house,  we 
shall  not  have  time  for  wliat  is  to  be  done  out  of 
doors.  It  is  past  two,  and  we  are  to  dine  at 
five." 

Mrs.  Kush  worth  submitted;  and  the  question 
for  surveying  the  grounds,  with  the  who  and  the 
how,  was  likely  to  be  more  fully  agitated,  and 
Mrs.  Norris  was  beginning  to  arrange  by  what 
junction  of  carriages  and  horses  most  could  be 
done,  when  the  young  [)e(tple,  meeting  with  an 
outward  door,  temptingly  open  on  a  flight  of  steps 
which  led  immediately  to  turf  and  shrubs,  and  all 
the  sweets  of  pleasure-grounds,  as  by  one  impulse, 
one  wish  for  air  and  liberty,  all  walked  out. 

''Suppose  we  turn  down  here  for  the  present," 
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said  Mrs.  Rusliworth,  civilly  tiikiiig  tlio  hint  ami 
f'>llowiiig  tlioin.  ''Here  are  tlie  oivatest  uuinber 
of  our  plants,  and  here  are  the  curious  pheasants." 

''Query,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  looking  round 
him,  "whether  we  may  not  find  something  to 
employ  us  here,  before  we  go  farther?  I  see 
walls  of  great  promise.  Mr.  Kushworth,  shall  we 
summon  a  council  on  this  lawn?" 

"James,"  said  Mrs.  Hush  worth  to  her  son,  "I 
believe  the  wilderness  will  be  new  lo  all  Ihe  party. 
The  Miss  Bertrams  have  never  seen  the  wilderness 

yet."     _     ^  y  '■ 

No  objection  was  made,  but  for  some  time  there 
seemed  no  inclination  to  move  in  any  plan  or  to 
any  distance.  All  were  attracted  at  first  by  the 
plants  or  the  pheasants,  and  all  dispersed  about 
in  ha])py  independence.  Mr.  Crawford  was  the 
first  to  move  forward,  to  examine  the  capabilities 
of  that  end  of  the  house.  The  law^n,  bounded  on 
each  side  by  a  high  wall,  contained  beyond  the 
first  jdanted  area  a  bowling-green,  and  beyond  the 
bowling-green  a  long  terrace  walk,  backed  by 
iron  j)alisades,  and  commanding  a  view^  over  them 
into  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  wilderness  imme- 
diately adjoining.  It  was  a  good  spot  for  fault- 
finding. Mr.  Crawford  was  soon  followed  by 
Miss  Bertram  and  Mr.  Rusliworth;  and  when 
after  a  little  time  the  others  began  to  form  into 
parties,  those  three  were  found  in  busy  consulta- 
tion on  the  terrace  by  Edmund,  IMiss  Crawford, 
and  Fanny,  who  seemed  as  naturally  to  unite,  and 
who,  after  a  short  partici[)ation  of  their  regrets 
and  difficulties,   left  them  and  walked  on.     The 
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remaining  tl>ree  —  Mrs.  llusliwortli,  Mrs.  Norris, 
and  Julia  —  wore  still  far  bcliiiid;  for  Julia,  whose 
hapjw  star  no  longer  prevailed,  was  obliged  to 
kec})  l)y  the  side  of  Mrs.  Ivushworth,  and  restrain 
her  ini[)atient  feet  to  that  lady's  slow  pace,  while 
her  aunt,  having  fallen  in  with  the  housekeei)er, 
who  was  come  out  to  feed  the  })heasants,  was  lin- 
gering behind  in  gossip  with  her.  Poor  Julia, 
the  only  one  out  of  the  nine  not  tolerably  satisfied 
with  their  lot,  was  now  in  a  state  of  comi)lete 
penance,  and  as  different  from  the  Julia  of  the 
barouche  box  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
politeness  which  she  had  been  brought  up  to  prac- 
tise as  a  duty  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  escape; 
while  the  want  of  that  higher  s])ecies  of  self- 
command,  that  just  consideration  of  others,  that 
knowledge  of  her  own  heart,  that  2)rinciple  of 
right  which  had  not  formed  any  essential  2)art  of 
her  education,    made  her  miserable  under  it. 

''This  is  insufferably  hot,"  said  Miss  Crawford 
when  they  had  taken  one  turn  on  the  terrace,  and 
were  drawing  a  second  time  to  the  door  in  the  mid- 
dle which  opened  to  the  wilderness.  "  Shall  any 
of  us  object  to  being  comfortable?  Here  is  a  nice 
little  wood,  if  one  can  but  get  in:o  it.  What  hap- 
piness if  the  door  should  not  be  hjcked! — but  of 
course  it  is;  for  in  these  great  places  the  gardeners 
are  the  only  people  who  can  go  where  they  like." 

The  door,  however,  })rov"ed  not  to  be  locked,  and 
they  were  all  agreed  in  turning  joyfully  through 
it,  and  leaving  the  unmitigated  glare  of  day  be- 
hind. A  considerable  iligbit  of  steps  landed  them 
in   the   wilderness,  which  Avas   a  ])lanted  wood  of 
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about  two  acres,  and  though  chiefly  of  larch  and 
hiurel,  and  beech  cut  down,  and  though  laid  out 
with  too  nuich  regularity,  was  darkness  and  shade, 
and  natural  beauty,  compared  with  the  bowling- 
green  and  the  terrace.  They  all  felt  the  refresh- 
ment of  it,  and  for  some  time  could  only  walk  and 
admire.  At  length,  after  a  short  pause.  Miss 
Crawford  began  with,  ''  So  you  are  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, Mr.    Bertram.     Tliis  is  rather  a  surprise  to 


me. 


J? 


'^  Why  should  it  surprise  you?  You  must  sup- 
pose me  designed  for  some  i)rofession,  and  might 
perceive  that  I  am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  soldier 
nor  a  sailor." 

^' Very  true;  but,  in  short,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  me.  And  you  know  there  is  generally  an  uncle 
or  a  grandfather  to  leave  a  fortune  to  the  second 


son. 


7? 


''A  very  praiseworthy  practice,"  said  Edmund, 
^'  but  not  quite  universal.  I  am  one  of  the  excep- 
tions, and  being  one,  must  do  something  for 
myself." 

''But  why  are  you  to  be  a  clergyman?  I 
thought  that  was  always  the  lot  of  the  youngest, 
where  there  were  many  to  choose  before  him." 

"  Do  you  think  the  church  itself  never  chosen, 
then?  " 

''  'Xever'  is  a  black  word.  But  yes,  in  the  'never' 
of  conversation  which  means  '  not  very  often,'  I  do 
think  it.  For  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  church? 
Men  love  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  in  either 
of  the  other  lines  distinction  may  be  gained,  but 
not  in  the  church.      A  clergynum  is  nothing.' 
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*'Tli('  '  iiotliing  '  of  conviii'siition  lias  its  grada- 
tions, I  liopc,  as  well  as  tlu;  '  ii('V(;r.'  A  clergyman 
cannot  Ix;  high  in  state  or  fashion.  lie  nnist  not 
head  mobs,  or  set  tin?  ton  in  dress.  ]Uit  I  cannot 
call  that  situation  nothing,  which  has  the  charge 
of  all  that  is  of  the  first  importance  to  mankind, 
individually  or  collectively  considered,  temporally 
and  eternally, — which  has  the  guardianship  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  cojise<|uently  of  the  man- 
ners which  resalt  from  their  inHuence.  No  one 
here  can  call  the  office  nothing.  If  the  man  who 
holds  it  is  so,  it  is  by  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  by 
foregoing  its  just  inn)ortance,  and  stejjping  out  of 
his  place  to  appear  v/hat  he  ought  not  to  ap[)ear. " 

''  You  assign  greater  cons"(]uence  to  the  clergy- 
man than  one  has  been  used  t(i  hear  given,  or  than 
I  can  quite  comprehend.  One  does  not  see  much 
of  this  influence  and  importance  in  society,  and 
how  can  it  be  ac(j[uired  where  they  are  so  seldom 
seen  themselves?  How^  can  two  sermons  a  week, 
even  supposing  them  worth  hearing,  su])])osing  the 
preacher  to  have  the  sense  to  prefer  ]Mair's  to  his 
own,  do  all  that  you  sj)eak  of,  —  govern  the  conduct 
and  fashion  the  manners  of  a  large  congregation 
for  the  rest  of  the  week?  One  scarcely  sees  a 
clergyman  out  of  his  pul])ii  " 

'^  You  are  speaking  of  London,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  nation   at  large." 

"  The  metropolis,  I  imagine,  is  a  pretty  fair 
sami)le  of  the  rest." 

*'Kot,  1  should  lio})e,  of  the  proportion  of  virtue 
to  vice  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  do  not  look 
in   great  cities   for  our   best  morality.     It  is  not 
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there  tluit  resp('<;t5il)l(^  i)e<)])l(i  of  jiiiy  deiioini nation 
Clin  do  most  good;  and  it  eert'iinly  is  not  tliei'o 
that  tli(^  inHuen(!e  of  t]w  ch'rj^y  (;an  Ix;  most  f(dt. 
A  iinc!  preacher  is  followed  and  admired;  hut  it  is 
not  in  line  preacdiing  only  that  a  good  (dei'gyman 
\^ill  h(i  useful  in  his  parish  and  his  neighhorJiood, 
where  the  parish  and  neighhorhood  are  of  a  size 
caj)ahle  of  hnowing  his  private  eharaeter,  and  oh- 
serving  his  general  conduct,  which  in  Lon(h»n  can 
randy  he  the  case.  TIu^  clergy  an;  lost  there  in 
the  crowds  of  their  parishioners.  They  are  known 
to  the  largest  ])art  only  as  preachers.  And  with 
regard  to  their  influencing  [)uhlic  manners,  Miss 
Crawford  must  not  misunderstand  me,  or  suj)poso 
I  mean  to  call  them  the  arhiters  of  good  hreeding, 
the  regulators  of  refinement  and.  courtesy,  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies  of  life.  The  manners 
I  speak  of  might  rather  he  called  conduct,  perha[)s, 
the  result  of  good  i)rinciples;  the  effect,  in  short, 
of  those  doctrines  which  it  is  their  duty  to  teach 
and  recommend;  and  it  will,  I  helieve,  he  every- 
where found  that  as  the  clergy  are,  or  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  he,  so  are  the  rest  of  the 
nation." 

"Certainly,"  said  Fanny,  \vith  gentle  earnest- 
ness. 

''There,"  cried  Miss  Crawford,  ''you  have 
quite   convinced  Miss   Price   already." 

"  1  wish  I  could  convince  ]\Iiss  Crawford  too." 

"I  do  not  think  you  ever  will,"  said  she,  with 
an  arch  smile;  "1  am  just  as  much  surprised  now 
as  I  was  at  first  that  you  should  intend  to  take 
orders.     You   really  are  fit  for  something  Letter. 
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Come,  do  cliiin^r  your   iniiid.      It  is  not  too   liitc*. 
Go  into  the   law." 

"(Jo  into  tlic  Ijiw!  witli  as  much  ousu  as  1  whs 
told  to  <jfo  into   tliis   wildcrni'ss." 

''Now  you  ari!  j^oinj^  to  say  sonictliiujif  al)out 
law  hi'iiig  the  worsen  wilderness  of  tli(^  two,  luit  I 
forestall  .you;   rc^nuMuher  I  have  forestalled  you." 

"  You  need  not  hurry  wluui  tlu^  ohjecrt  is  only  to 
prevent  my  saying  a  hon  mot,  for  there  is  not  the 
least  wit  in  my  nature.  I  am  a  very  matter-of- 
faet,  plain-spolv'en  being,  and  may  blunder  on  the 
borders  of  a  re[>artee  for  half  an  hour  together 
without  striking  it  out." 

A  general  silence  succeeded.  Each  was  thought- 
ful. Fanny  made  the  first  interruj>tion  by  saying, 
''  I  wonder  that  I  should  be  tired  with  only  walk- 
ing in  this  sweet  wood;  but  the  next  time  w^e  come 
to  a  seat,  if  it  is  not  disagreeid)le  to  you,  I  should 
be  glad  to  sit  down  for  a  little  while." 

''My  dear  Fanny,"  cried  Edmund,  immediately 
drawing  her  arm  within  his,  "how  thouglitless  I 
have  been!  I  hope  you  are  not  very  tired.  Per- 
hai)s, "  turning  to  Miss  Crawford,  "  my  other 
companion  may  do  me  the  honor  of  taking  an 
arm." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  at  all  tired."  She 
took  it,  however,  as  she  spoke;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  having  her  do  so,  of  feeding  such  a  connec- 
tion for  the  first  time,  made  him  a  little  forgetful 
of  Fanny.  "You  scarcely  touch  me,"  said  he. 
"  Y<m  do  not  make  me  of  any  use.  AVluit  a  differ- 
ence in  tlie  w(!ight  of  a  woman's  arm  from  that  of 
a  man!     At  Oxford  I  have  been  a  good  deal  used 
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to  have  u  iiijiM  lean  on  in«'  for  tlic  Icii^^th  of  a  street, 
and  voii  arc  only  a  tly  in  the  comparison." 

''  I  am  really  not  tin-d,  wliicli  I  almost  wonder 
at;  for  wo  must  have  walked  at  least  a  miKt  in 
this  wood.      J)o    not  yon   tliiidv   w<'    ha\<'?" 

"Not  lialf  a  mile,"  was  his  stiii'dy  answer;  for 
he  was  not  y(!t  so  much  in  love  as  to  m»'asnre  dis- 
tance or  recrkon  time  with  feminine  lawlessness. 

<'Oh,  you  do  not  (consider  how  much  we  have 
wound  ahout.  We  hav<i  tak(!n  such  a  very  ser- 
])entino  course;  and  the  wood  itsidf  must  he  halt"  a 
mile  long  in  a  straight  line,  for  we  hav(;  never 
seen  tlie  end  of  it  yet,  since  we  left  the  lirst  great 
path."  •, ,.  p.  e^^  u/p>^'^^'^''. 

"But  if  you  renieinher,  hefore  we  left  that  first 
great  ])ath,  we  saw  directly  to  the  end  of  it.  We 
looked  down  tin;  whole  vista,  and  saw  it  closed  hy 
iron  gates;  and  it  could  not  have  heen  more  than  a 
furlong  in  length." 

"Oh,  I  know  nothing  of  your  furlongs,  hut  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  very  long  wood,  an<l  that  we  have 
been  winding  in  and  out  ever  sinc(i  we  cann;  into 
it;  and  therefore  when  J  say  that  we  have  walked 
a  mile  in  it,  I  must  s])eak  within  compass." 

"  W(!  have  been  exactly  a  (juarter  of  an  hour 
liere, "  said  Edmund,  taking  out  his  watch.  "  Do 
you  think  we  are  walking  four  miles  an  hour?  " 

"Oh,  do  not  attack  me  with  your  watch.  A 
watch  is  always  too  fast  or  too  slow.  1  cannot  be 
dictated  to  by  a  watch." 

A  few  ste[)S  farther  brought  them  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  very  walk  they  had  beim  talking  of; 
and  standing  back,  W(d1  shade(l  and  sludtered,  and 
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loolviiij^  over  !i  liii-liji  into  tlic  park,  Wiis  ii  comfort- 
iiMi'-sizcd  Im'IicIi,  om  which  thcv  all  sat  down. 

'*  I  um  afraid  yoii  are  very  tired,  Fanny, "  said 
Kdiuund,  obscrviii}^  her;  "  wliy  wonld  not  you 
speak  sooner?  'J'iiis  will  he  a  had  (hiy's  anius(i- 
nient  for  yon,  if  yon  are  to  ])e  knocked  u[k  Every 
sort  of  exercise  fatij^nes  her  so  soon,  ^liss  Craw- 
ford, e.\ce[»t  riding." 

*'  IIow  ahoniinahli;  in  yon,  then,  to  let  mo  e?i- 
gross  her  horse  as  I  did  all  last  week!  I  am 
jishanied  of  you  and  of  mystdf,  but  it  shall  never 
liaj)])en  again.'' 

*^Your  attentiveness  and  consideration  make 
me  more  sensible  of  my  own  neglect.  Fanny's 
interest  seems  in  safer  hands  with  you  than 
with   me." 

*'That  she  should  be  tired  now,  ho.  ever,  gives 
me  no  sur[)rise;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  course 
of  one's  duties  so  fatiguing  as  what  we  have  been 
doing  this  morning, — seeing  a  great  house,  daw- 
dling f'rom  one  room  to  another,  straining  (»ne's 
eyes  and  one's  jittention,  hearing  what  one  does 
not  understand,  admiring  what  one  does  not  care 
for.  It  is  generally  alh>we(l  to  bv.  the  greatest 
bore  in  the  world;  and  ]Miss  l*rice  has  found  it 
so,  though  she  did  not  know  it." 

**  I  shall  soon  be  rested,"  said  Fanny;  ^ Ho  sit 
in  the  shade  on  a  line  day,  and  look  upon  verdure, 
is  the  most  i)erfect  refreshment." 

After  sitting  a  little  while,  JNEiss  Crawford  was 
up  again.  ''I  nuist  move,"  said  she;  ''resting 
fatigues  me.  I  have  looked  across  the  ha-ha  till  I 
am  weary.     I  must  g«>  and  look  through  that  iron 
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^uttf  ill  tlic  siuiM'  vi»'NV,  witliout  being  iil»K'  to  yee  it 
so  well." 

Ediimnd  left  the  scut  likewise.  "  Xow,  Miss 
(^niwfonl,  if  you  will  l(>(»k  up  the  \v;ill\,  you  will 
convinces  yourself  tliiit  it  cannot  l)e  half  a  niilo 
long,   or  half  half  a  inile."' 

"  It  is  an  iniinensc^  <listanee,''  said  she;  '^  I  see 
that  with  a  glance." 

He  still   reasoned  with   her,    hut   in   vain.      Sho 
would  n<>t  calculate,  slu^  would  not  conijtare.      Sho 
would  only  sinih;  and  assert.      1  he  greatest  degree 
of  rational  consistency  could   not  have  been  more 
engaging,   and  they  talked  with    mutual   satisfac- 
tion.     At  last  it   was  agreed  that  they  should  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  hy 
walking  a  little  more  ahout  it.     They  would  go  to 
one  end  of  it,  in  the  line  they  were  tlum  in   (for 
there  was  a  straight  green  walk  along  the  bottom 
by  the  side  of  the  ha-ha),  and  perhaps  turn  a  little 
way  in  some  other  <lirection,  if  it  seemed  likely  to 
assist  them,  and  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.    Fanny 
said  sho  was  rested,   and  would  have  moved  too; 
but  this  was  not  sulfered.      Edmund  urged  her  re- 
maining where  she  was  with  an  earnestness  which 
she  c(mld  not  resist,  and  she  was  left  on  the  bench 
to  think  with  i)leasure  of  her  cousin's    care,    but 
with  great  regret  that  she  was  not  stronger.      She 
watched  them  till  they  had  turned  the  corner,  and 
listened  till  all  sound  of  them  had  ceased. 
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A  QUARTER  of  an  hour,  twenty  minutes,  passed 
away;  and  Fanny  was  still  thinking  of  Edmund, 
Miss  Crawford,  and  herself,  without  interruption 
from  any  one.  She  hegan  to  he  surprised  at  heing 
left  so  long,  and  to  listen  with  an  anxious  desire 
of  hearing  their  ste[)s  and  their  voices  again.  She 
listened,  and  at  length  she  heard;  she  heard  voices 
and  feet  ap]>roaching;  hut  she  had  just  satisfied 
herself  that  it  was  not  those  she  wanted,  when 
Miss  Bertram,  j\Ir.  Rushworth,  and  Mr.  Crawford 
issued  from  the  same  i)ath  which  she  had  trod 
herself,   and  were  hefore  her. 

"  j\[iss  Price  all  alone!  "  and  "  My  dear  Fanny, 
how  comes  this?  "  were  the  first  salutations.  She 
told  her  story.  ''Poor,  dear  Fanny,"  cried  her 
cousin,  ''how  ill  you  have  heen  used  by  them! 
You  had  better  have  stayed  with  us." 

Then  seating  herself  with  a  gentleman  on  each 
side,  she  resumed  the  conversation  which  had  en- 
gaged them  before,  and  discussed  the  possibility  of 
improvements  with  much  animation.  Nothing 
was  fixed  on;  but  Henry  Crawford  was  full  of 
ideas  and  projects,  and,  generally  speaking,  what- 
ever he  proposed  was  immediately  approved,  first 
by  her,  and  then  by  ]\Ir.  Rushworth,  whose  prin- 
cipal business  seemed  to  be  to  hear  the  others,  and 
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who  scarcely  risked  an  original  thought  of  his  own 
beyond  a  wish  that  they  had  seen  his  friend 
Smith's  place. 

After  some  minutes  spent  in  this  wa}'',  Miss  Ber- 
tram, observing  the  iron  gate,  expressed  a  wish  of 
passing  through  it  into  the  park,  that  their  views 
and  their  plans  might  be  more  comprehensive.  It 
was  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  be  wished,  it 
was  the  best,  it  was  the  only  way  of  proceeding 
with  any  advantage,  in  Henry  Crawford's  opinion; 
and  he  directly  saw  a  knoll  not  half  a  mile  off, 
which  would  give  them  exactly  the  requisite  com- 
mand of  the  house.  Go  therefore  they  must  to 
that  knoll  and  through  that  gate ;  but  the  gate  was 
locked.  Mr.  Kushworth  wished  he  had  brought 
the  key;  he  had  been  very  near  thinking  whether 
he  should  not  bring  the  key;  he  was  determined 
he  would  never  come  without  the  key  again;  but 
still  this  did  not  remove  the  present  evil.  They 
could  not  get  through;  and  as  Miss  Bertram's  in- 
clination for  so  doing  did  by  no  means  lessen, 
it  ended  in  Mr.  Rush  worth's  declaring  outright 
that  he  would  go  and  fetch  the  key.  He  set  off 
accordingly. 

^'It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
now,  as  we  are  so  far  from  the  house  already," 
said  Mr.  Cra^vford,  when  he  was  gone. 

^'Yes,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  But 
now,  sincerel}',  do  not  you  find  the  place  altogether 
worse  than  you  expected?  " 

''No,  indeed,  far  otherwise.  I  find  it  better, 
grander,  more  complete  in  its  style,  though  that 
style  may  not  be  the  best.     And  to  tell  you  the 
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truth,"  speaking  rather  lower,  ^*  I  do  not  think 
that  I  shall  ever  see  Sotherton  again  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  I  do  now.  Another  summer  will  hardly 
improve  it  to  me." 

After  a  moment's  embarrassment  the  lady  re- 
j)lied:  "You  are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not 
to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  world.  If  other  people 
think  Sotherton  improved,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  will." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  so  much  the  man 
of  the  world  as  might  be  good  for  me  in  some 
points.  My  feelings  are  not  quite  so  evanescent, 
nor  my  memory  of  the  past  under  such  easy  domin- 
ion as  one  finds  to  i>e  the  case  with  men  of  the 
world." 

This  was  followed  by  a  short  silence.  Miss  Ber- 
tram began  again.  "You  seemed  to  enjoy  your 
drivv.1  liere  very  much  this  morning.  I  was  glad 
to  see  you  so  well  entertained.  You  and  Julia 
were  laughing  the  whole  way." 

"Were  we?  Yes,  I  believe  we  were;  but  I 
have  not  the  least  recollection  at  what.  Oh,  I  be- 
lieve I  was  relating  to  her  some  ridiculous  stories 
of  an  old  Irish  groom  of  my  uncle's.  Your  sister 
loves  to  laugh." 

"You  think  her  more  light-hearted  than  I  am." 

"More  easily  amused,"  he  replied;  "conse- 
quently, you  know,"  smiling,  "better  company. 
I  could  not  have  ho[)ed  to  entei'tain  you  with  Irish 
anecdotes  during  a  ten  miles'  drive." 

"Naturally,  I  believe,  I  am  as  lively  as  Julia, 
but  I  have  more  to  think  of  now." 

"  You  have   undoubtedly,  —  and  there  are  situar 
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tions  In  which  very  high  spirits  woiihl  denote  in- 
sensibility. Yonr  prospects,  liowever,  are  too  fair 
to  justify  want  of  spirits.  You  have  a  very 
smiling  scene  before  you." 

^'  Do  3'OU  mean  literally  or  figuratively?  Liter- 
ally, I  conclude.  Yes,  certainly,  the  sun  shines, 
and  the  park  looks  very  cheerful.  But  unluckily 
that  iron  gate,  that  ha-ha,  give  me  a  feeling  of  re- 
straint and  hardship.  I  cannot  get  out,  as  the 
starling  said."  As  she  spoke,  and  it  was  with  ex- 
piession,  she  walked  to  the  gate;  he  followed  her. 
"  Mr.  Ivushworth  is  so  long  fetching  this  key!  " 

'^  And  for  the  world  you  would  lot  get  out  with- 
out the  key  and  without  Mr.  Rusliworth's  authority 
and  protection,  or  I  think  you  might  with  little 
difficulty  pass  round  the  edge  of  the  gate,  here, 
with  my  assistance;  T  think  it  might  be  done,  if 
you  really  wished  to  be  more  at  large,  and  could 
allow  yourself  to  think  it  not  prohibited." 

'' Prohibited!  Nonsense!  I  oertainlvcan  set  out 
that  way,  and  I  will.  Mr.  Rushworth  will  be  here 
in  a  moment,  you  know,  —  we  shall  not  be  out  of 

^'  Or  if  we  are.  Miss  Price  will  be  so  o-ood  as  to 
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tell  him  that  he  will  find  us  near  that  knoll,  the 
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ove  of  oak  on  the  knoll." 

Fanny,  feeling  all  this  to  be  wrong,  could  not 
help  making  an  effort  to  prevent  it.  '"  You  will 
hurt  yourself,  IMiss  Bertram,"  she  cried,  '^^^ou 
will  certainly  hurt  yourself  against  those  s])ikes,  — 
you  will  tear  your  gown,  you  will  be  in  daiigev 
of  slipping  into  the  ha-ha.     You  had   better   not 

go.'* 
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Her  cousin  was  safe  on  the  other  side  while 
these  words  were  spoken;  and  smiling  with  all  the 
good-humor  of  success,  she  said,  ''Thank  j^ou,  my 
dear  Fanny;  but  I  and  ni}'^  gown  are  alive  and  well, 
and  so  good-by.'' 

Fanny  was  again  left  to  her  solitude,  and  with 
no  increase  of  pleasant  feelings,  for  sh.e  was  sorry 
for  almo^^  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard,  as- 
tonished at  Miss  Bertram,  and  angry  with  Mr. 
Crawford.  By  taking  a  circuitous  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  her,  very  unreasonable  direction  to  the 
knoll,  they  were  soon  beyond  her  eye;  and  for 
some  minutes  longer  she  remained  without  sight 
or  sound  of  any  companion.  She  seemed  to  have 
the  little  wood  all  to  herself.  She  could  almost 
have  thought  that  Edmund  and  Miss  Crawford  had 
left  it,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  Edmund  to 
forget  her  so  entirely. 

She  was  again  roused  from  disagreeable  mus- 
ings by  sudden  footsteps;  somebody  was  coming 
at  a  quick  pace  down  the  principal  w^alk.  She 
expected  Mr.  Rushworth;  but  it  was  Julia,  who, 
hot  and  out  of  breath  and  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment, cried  out  on  seeing  her:  ''Heyday! 
where  are  the  others?  I  thought  Maria  and  Mr. 
Crawford  were  with  you." 

Fanny  explained. 

"A  pretty  trick,  upon  my  word!  I  cannot 
see  them  anywhere,"  looking  eagerly  into  the 
park.  "But  they  cannot  be  very  far  otf,  and  I 
think  I  am  ecpial  to  as  much  as  Mai'ia,  even 
without  help." 

"But,    Julia,     Mr.    TJushwortli     will    be    here 
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in  a  moment  with  the  key.  Do  wait  for  Mr. 
Rush  worth. '^ 

''Not  1,  indeed.  I  have  had  enough  of  the 
family  for  one  morning.  Why,  chihl,  I  luive 
hut  this  moment  escaped  from  his  horrible  motlier. 
Such  a  penance  as  I  have  been  enduring,  while 
you  were  sitting  here  so  composed  and  so  hap])y! 
It  might  have  been  as  well,  perha[)s,  if  you  had 
been  in  my  place;  but  you  always  contrive  to 
keep  out  of  these  scrapes." 

This  was  a  most  unjust  reflection;  but  Fanny 
could  allow  for  it,  and  let  it  pass:  Julia  was 
vexed,  and  her  temper  was  hasty;  but  she  felt 
that  it  would  not  last,  and  therefore,  taking  no 
notice,  only  asked  her  if  she  had  not  seen  Mr. 
E-ushworth. 

''Yes,  yes,  we  saw  him.  He  was  posting 
away  as  if  upon  life  and  death,  and  could  but 
just  spare  time  to  tell  us  his  errand,  and  where 
you  all  were." 

"It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  so  much 
trouble  for  nothing.'' 

"That  is  Miss  Maria's  concern.  I  am  not 
obliged  to  punish  myself  for  her  sins.  The  mother 
I  could  not  avoid,  as  long  as  my  tiresome  aunt 
was  dancing  about  with  the  housekeeper;  but  the 
son  I  can  get  away  from." 

And  she  immediately  scrambled  across  the  fence, 
and  walked  away,  not  attending  to  Fanny's  last 
question  of  whether  she  had  seen  anything  of 
Miss  Crawford  and  Edmund.  The  sort  of  dread 
in  which  Fanny  now  sat  of  seeing  Mr.  Kush worth 
prevented  her    thinking  so  much  of  their  contin- 
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ued  absence,  however,  as  she  might  have  done. 
81ie  felt  that  he  had  been  very  ill  used,  and  was 
quite  unhappy  in  having  to  comnumicate  what 
had  passed.  He  joined  her  within  five  minutes 
after  Julia's  exit;  and  though  she  made  the  best 
of  the  story,  he  was  evidently  mortified  and  dis- 
pleased in  no  common  degree.  At  first  he  scarcely 
said  anything;  his  looks  only  expressed  his  ex- 
treme surprise  and  vexation,  and  he  walked  to 
the  gate  and  stood  there,  without  seeming  to 
know  what  to  do. 

''They  desired  me  to  stay, — my  cousin  Maria 
charged  me  to  say  that  you  would  find  them  at 
that  knoll,   or  thereabouts." 

''I  do  not  believe  I  shall  go  any  farther," 
said  he,  sullenly;  '' I  see  nothing  of  them.  By  the 
time  I  get  to  the  knoll,  they  may  be  gone  some- 
where else.     I  have  had  walking  enough." 

And  he  sat  down  with  a  most  gloomy  counte- 
nance  by  Fanny. 

*'I  am  very  sorry,"  said  she;  ''it  is  very  un- 
lucky." And  she  longed  to  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  "I  think  they 
might  as  well  have  stayed  for  me,"  said  he. 

"Miss  Bertram  thought  you  would  follow  her." 

"I  should  not  have  had  to  follow  her  if  she 
had  stayed." 

This  could  not  be  denied,  and  Fanny  was  si- 
lenced, jl^.fter  another  pause  he  went  on:  "Pray, 
Miss  Price,  are  you  such  a  great  admirer  of 
this  Mr.  Crawford  as  some  people  are?  For  my 
part  I  can  see  nothing  in  him." 
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''I  do  not  think  him  Jit  all  handsome." 

'^Handsome!  NoLody  can  call  snch  an  under- 
sized man  handsome.  He  is  not  five  foot  nine. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  not  more  than  five 
foot  eight.  I  think  he  is  an  ill-looking  fellow. 
In  my  opinion,  these  Crawfords  are  no  addition 
at  all.     We  did  very  well  without  them." 

A  small  sigh  escaped  Fanny  here,  and  she  did 
not  know  how  to  contradict  him. 

^'If  I  had  made  any  difficulty  about  fetching 
the  key,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse;  but  I 
went  the  very  moment  she  said  she  wanted  it." 

^'Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  than  3'our 
manner,  I  am  sure,  and  I  dare  say  you  walked  as 
fast  as  you  could;  but  still  it  is  some  distance, 
you  know,  from  this  spot  to  the  house,  quite  into 
the  house;  and  when  people  are  waiting  they  are 
bad  judges  of  time,  and  every  half-minute  seems 
like  five." 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  gate  again,  and 
*' wished  he  had  had  the  key  about  1:  at  the 
time."  Fanny  thought  she  discerned  in  his 
standing  there  an  indication  of  relenting,  which 
encouraged  her  to  another  attempt,  and  she  said 
therefore:  ^'  It  is  a  pity  you  should  not  join  them. 
They  expected  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  house 
from  that  part  of  the  park,  and  will  be  thinking 
how  it  may  be  improved;  and  nothing  of  that  sort, 
you  know,  can  be  settled  without  you." 

She  found  herself  more  successful  in  sending 
away  than  in  retaining  a  companion.  Mr.  Rush- 
worth  was  worked  on.  ''Well,"  said  he,  ''if 
you  really  think   1   had  better   go;    it    yyould  be 
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foolish  to  bring  tlio  key  for  nothing. "  And  let- 
ting himself  out,  he  walked  off  without  further 
ceremony. 

Fanny's  thoughts  were  now  all  engrossed  by  the 
two  wOio  had  left  her  so  long  ago;  and  getting 
quite  impatient,  she  resolved  co  go  in  search  of 
them.  She  followed  their  steps  along  the  bottom 
'svalk,  and  had  just  turned  up  into  another,  when 
the  voice  and  the  laugh  of  Miss  Crawford  once 
more  caught  her  ear;  the  sound  api)roached,  and 
a  few^  more  windings  brought  them  before  her. 
They  were  just  returned  into  the  wilderness  from 
the  park,  to  which  a  side  gate,  not  fastened,  had 
tempted  them  very  soon  after  their  leaving  her, 
and  they  had  been  across  a  })ortion  of  the  park  into 
the  very  avenue  which  Fanny  had  been  ho[)ing  the 
whole  morning  to  reach  at  last,  and  had  been 
sitting  down  under  one  of  the  trees.  This  was 
their  history.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
spending  their  time  pleasantly,  and  w^ere  not 
aware  of  the  length  of  their  absence.  Fanny's 
best  consolation  was  in  being  assured  that  Edmund 
had  wished  for  her  very  much,  and  that  he  should 
certainly  have  come  back  for  her,  had  she  not  been 
tired  already;  but  this  was  not  quite  sufficient  to 
do  away  the  pain  of  having  been  left  a  whole  hour, 
when  he  had  talked  of  only  a  few  minutes,  nor  to 
banish  the  sort  of  curiosity  she  felt,  to  know  what 
they  had  been  conversing  about  all  that  time;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  was  to  her  disappt)intment 
and  depression,  as  they  pre2)ared,  by  general  agree- 
ment, to  return  to  the  house. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  steps  to  the  ter- 
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race,  Mrs.  Ruslnvorth  and  Mrs.  Norris  prosenttMl 
themselves  at  the  top,  just  ready  for  the  \vihU*r- 
ness,  at  the  end  of  an  liour  and  a  lialf  from  tlieir 
leaving  the  honse.  ]Mrs.  Norris  had  heen  too  well 
em[)loyed  to  move  faster.  Whatever  eross  acci- 
dents had  occurred  to  intercept  the  pleasures  of 
her  nieces,  she  had  found  a  morning  of  complete 
enjoyment,  —  for  the  housekeeper,  after  a  great 
many  courtesies  on  the  subject  of  ])]ieasants,  had 
taken  her  to  the  dairy,  told  her  all  about  their 
cows,  and  given  her  the  receipt  for  a  famous  cream 
cheese;  and  since  elulia's  leaving  them,  they  had 
been  met  by  the  gardener,  with  whom  she  had 
made  a  most  satisfactory  acquaintance,  for  she  had 
set  him  right  as  to  his  grandson's  illness,  con- 
vinced him  it  was  an  ague,  and  promised  him  a 
charm  for  it;  and  he,  in  return,  had  showed  her 
all  his  choicest  nursery  of  plants,  and  actually 
presented  her  with  a  very  curioue;  specimen  of 
heath. 

On  this  rencontre  they  all  returned  to  the  house 
together,  there  to  lounge  aw\ay  the  time  as  they 
could  with  sofas  and  chit-chat  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  till  the  return  of  the  others,  and  the 
arrival  of  dinner.  It  was  late  before  the  Miss 
Bertrams  and  the  two  gentlemen  came  in,  and 
their  ramble  did  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  partially  agreeable,  or  at  all  productive  of 
anything  useful  with  regai^d  to  the  object  of  the 
day.  By  theii  own  accounts  they  had  been  all 
walking  after  each  other,  and  Lhe  junction  wliich 
had  taken  place  at  last  seemed,  to  Fanny's  obser- 
vation,   to    have    been   as    much   too    late   for   re- 
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establisliinjT  luinnony  iis  it  confcssoilly  luid  been 
for  <li't('nniiiiii^'  on  any  idtenition.  Slic  felt,  as 
ylu!  looked  at  Julia  and  ^Ir.  Kusliwortli,  tliat  lu?rs 
was  not  tlio  only  dissatisticd  bosom  anion<ifst  tlioni; 
tliere  was  oloom  on  the  face  of  each.  iMr.  Craw- 
ford and  jNliss  JJertrani  were  much  more  gay,  and 
she  thought  that  he  was  taking  ])articular  pains, 
during  dinner,  to  do  away  any  little  resentment  of 
the  other  two,  and  restore  general  good-humor. 

Dinner  was  soon  followed  by  tea  and  coffee,  a 
ten  miles'  drive  hom;»  allowed  no  waste  of  hours; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  sitting  down  to  table, 
it  was  a  quick  succession  of  busy  nothings  till  the 
carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Korris,  having 
fidgeted  about  and  obtained  a  few  pheasants'  eggs 
and  a  cream  cheese  from  the  housekeeper,  and 
made  abundance  of  civil  speeches  to  Mrs.  Kusli- 
wortli, was  ready  to  lead  the  way.  At  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Crawford,  approaching  Julia,  said, 
*^' I  hope  lam  not  to  lose  1113^  companion,  unless 
she  is  afraid  of  the  evening  air  in  so  exposed  a 
seat."  The  request  had  not  been  foreseen,  but 
was  very  graciously  received;  and  Julia's  day  was 
likely  to  end  almost  as  well  as  it  began.  Miss 
Bertram  had  made  up  her  mind  to  something 
different,  and  was  a  little  disappointed;  but  her 
conviction  of  being  really  the  one  preferred  com- 
forted her  under  it,  and  enabled  her  to  receive  Mr. 
Rush  worth's  j^^i'ting  attentions  as  she  ought.  He 
was  certainly  better  pleased  to  hand  her  into  the 
barouche  than  to  assist  her  in  ascending  the  box, 
—  and  his  complacency  seemed  confirmed  by  the 
arrangement. 
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**\V('ll,  Fiiniiy,  til  is  Ik.  'ccn  a  fine  day  for  you, 
upon  my  \v<»r<ll  "  said  Mrs.  N(»n*is,  as  tlicy  drove 
tlirouj^li  tlu'  park.  "  N(»tliiii|j;  hut  jdcasiirc  tVoui 
boginniut^  to  cud!  1  aiu  sure  you  ought  to  l»o 
very  much  obliged  to  your  aunt  licrtrani  and  uie 
for  contriving  to  let  you  go.  A  pretty  good  day's 
amusement  you  have  had!  '' 

IVIaria  was  just  discontented  enough  to  say 
directly,  ^'I  think  you  have  done  pretty  widl  your- 
self, ma'am.  Your  lap  seems  full  of  good  things, 
and  here  is  a  basket  of  something  between  us, 
which  has  been  knocking  my  elbow  unmercifully." 

*^My  dear,  it  is  only  a  beautiful  little  heath, 
which  that  nice  okl  gardener  wouhl  make  me  take; 
but  if  it  is  in  your  way,  I  will  have  it  in  my  lap 
directly.  There,  Fanny,  ycm  shall  carry  that 
parcel  for  me,  —  take  great  care  of  it,  —  do  not  let 
it  fall;  it  is  a  cream  cheese,  just  like  the  excellent 
one  we  had  at  dinner.  Nothing  would  satisfy  that 
good  old  j\Irs.  Whitaker  but  my  taking  one  of  the 
cheeses.  I  stood  out  as  long  as  I  could,  till  the 
tears  almost  came  into  her  e3^es,  and  I  knew  it  was 
just  the  sort  that  my  sister  would  be  delighted 
with.  That  Mrs.  Whitaker  is  a  treasure!  She 
was  quite  shocked  when  I  asked  her  whether  wine 
was  allowed  at  the  second  table,  and  she  has  turned 
awa}''  two  housemaids  for  wearing  white  gowns. 
Take  care  of  the  cheese,  Fanny.  Now  I  can  man- 
age the  other  parcel  and  the  basket  very  well." 

"What  else  have  you  been  sponging?"  said 
Maria,  half  pleased  that  Sotherton  should  be  so 
complimented. 

Sponging,  my   dear!     It  is  nothing  but  four 
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of  tliosc  ])('}iutil'iil  ]>li('asants'  cgj^s,  wliicli  Mrs. 
Wliitukcr  would  (|uit('  f(U-('(»  upon  me;  slio  would 
not  tiikc  ii  dt'uijil.  Slic  said  it  luust  be  such  an 
aniuscnicnt  to  inc,  as  she  understood  I  lived  (piite 
alone,  to  have  a  few  living  creatures  of  that  sort; 
and  so,  to  be  sure,  it  will.  I  shall  get  the  dairy- 
maid to  set  them  under  the  first  spare  lien,  and  if 
they  come  to  good  I  can  liave  them  moved  to  my 
own  liouse  and  borrow  a  coop;  and  it  will  be  a 
great  delight  to  mo  in  my  lonely  hours  to  attend 
to  them.  And  if  I  have  good  luck,  your  mother 
shall  have  some." 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  mild  and  still,  and 
the  drive  was  as  pleasant  as  the  serenity  of  nature 
could  make  it;  but  when  INIrs.  Norris  ceased 
speaking,  it  was  altogether  a  silent  drive  to  those 
within.  Their  si)irits  were  in  general  exhausted; 
and  to  determine  whether  the  day  had  afforded 
most  pleasure  or  pain,  might  occupy  the  medita- 
tions of  almost  all. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  day  at  Sotherton,  with  all  its  iinporfcctions, 
att'ortlLHl  the  Miss  Bertrams  nm(;h  more  a«;r<'eahle 
feelinjTs  than  were  derived  from  the  letters  from 
Antigua,  wliieh  soon  afterwards  reached  Mansticid. 
It  was  much  pleasanter  t(>  think  of  Henry  Craw- 
ford than  of  their  father;  and  to  think  of  their 
father  in  England  again  within  a  certain  jieriod, 
which  these  letters  o1)liged  them  to  do,  was  a 
most  unwelcome  exercise. 

November  was  the  black  month  fixed  for  his 
return.  Sir  Thomas  wrote  of  it  with  as  much  de- 
cision as  experience  and  anxiety  could  authorize. 
His  business  was  so  nearly  concluded  as  to  justify 
him  in  proposing  to  take  his  passage  in  the  Sep- 
tember |)acket,  and  he  consecpiently  looked  for- 
ward with  the  hope  of  being  with  his  beloved 
family  again  early  in  November. 

Maria  was  more  to  be  jdtied  than  Julia;  for  to 
her  the  father  brought  a  husband,  and  the  return 
of  the  friend  most  solicitous  for  her  happiness 
would  unite  her  to  the  lover,  on  whom  she  had 
chosen  that  happiness  should  depend.  It  was  a 
gloomy  prospect,  and  all  that  she  could  do  was  to 
throw  a  mist  over  it,  and  hope,  when  the  mist 
cleared  away,  she  should  see  something  else.  It 
would  hardly  be   early   in  November;   there   were 
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generally  delays,  ;i  bad  passage  or  something,  — 
that  favoring  somei  iing  which  everybody  who  shuts 
their  eyes  while  they  look,  or  their  understandings 
while  they  reason,  feels  the  comfort  of.  It  would 
probably  be  the  middle  of  November  at  least;  the 
middle  of  November  was  three  months  off.  Three 
montlis  comprised  thirteen  weeks.  Much  might 
happen  m  thirteen  weeks. 

Sir  Thomas  would  have  been  deeply  mortified 
by  a  suspicion  of  half  that  his  daugliters  felt  on 
the  subject  of  his  return,  and  would  hardly  have 
found  consolation  in  a  knowledge  of  the  interest  it 
excited  in  the  breast  of  anotlier  young  lady.  Miss 
Crawford,  on  walking  up  with  her  brother  to  spend 
the  evening  at  Mansfield  Park,  heard  the  good 
news;  and  though  seeming  to  have  no  concern  in 
the  affair  beyond  pcditeness,  and  to  have  v^ented  all 
her  feelings  in  a  quiet  congratulation,  heard  it 
with  an  attention  not  so  easily  satisfied.  Mrs. 
Norris  gave  the  particulars  of  the  letters,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped;  but  after  tea,  as  Miss 
Crawford  was  standing  at  an  open  window  with 
Edmund  and  Fanny  looking  out  on  a  twilight 
scene,  while  the  Miss  Bertrams,  Mr.  llushworth, 
and  Henry  Crawford  w^'re  all  busy  with  candles 
at  the  pianoforte,  she  suddenly  revived  it  by  turn- 
ing round  towards  the  group,  and  saying,  *'How 
happy  j\tr.  Kushworth  looks!  He  is  thinking  of 
November." 

Edmund  looked  round  at  IVIr.  Rushworth  too, 
but  had  nothing  to  say.  ''Your  father's  return 
will  be  a  very  interesting  event." 

''It  will,   indeed,   after  such  an  absence,  — an 
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absence    not   only    long,   but   including   so    many 
dangers." 

"It  will  be  the  forerunner  also  of  other  interest- 
ing events, — your  sister's  marriage,  and  your 
taking  orders." 

"Yes.'' 

"Don't  be  affronted,"  said  she,  laughing;  "but 
it  does  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  the  old  heathen 
heroes,  who,  after  performing  great  exploits  in  a 
foreign  land,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  on  their 
safe  return." 

"There  is  no  sacrifice  in  the  case,"  replied 
Edmund,  with  a  serious  smile,  and  glancing  at 
the  pianoforte  again;  "it  is  entirely  her  own 
doing." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  is.  I  was  merely  joking. 
She  has  done  no  more  than  what  every  young 
woman  would  do;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  be- 
ing extremely  happy.  My  other  sacrifice  of  course 
you  do  not  understand." 

"My  taking  orders,  I  assure  you,  is  quite  as 
voluntary  as  Maria's  marrying." 

"It  is  fortunate  that  your  inclination  and  3'our 
father's  convenience  should  accord  so  well.  There 
is  a  very  good  living  kept  for  j^ou,  I  understand, 
hereabouts." 

"Which  you  suppose  has  biassed  me." 

"  But  that  I  am  sure  it  has  not,"  cried  Fanny. 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  wcn'd,  Fanny,  but  it 
is  more  than  I  would  affirm  mvself.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  knowing  that  there  was  such  a  provision 
for  me  probably  did  bias  me.  Nor  c\u\  I  think  it 
wrong  that  it  should.     There  was  no  natural  dis- 
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inclination  to  be  overcome,  and  I  see  no  reason 
wli}'^  a  man  slionld  make  a  worse  clergyman  for 
knowing  that  he  will  have  a  competence  early  in 
life.  I  was  in  safe  hands.  I  hope  I  shoul'^  not 
have  been  influenced  myself  in  a  wrong  way,  and 
I  am  sure  my  father  was  too  conscientious  to  have 
allowed  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  biassed, 
but  I  think  it  was  blamelessly." 

*^It  is  the  same  sort  of  thing,"  said  Fanny, 
after  a  short  pause,  *^as  for  the  son  of  an  admiral 
to  go  into  the  navy,  or  the  son  of  a  general  to  be 
in  the  army,  and  nobody  sees  anything  wrong  in 
that.  Nobody  wonders  that  they  should  prefer  the 
line  where  their  friends  can  sltvc  them  best,  or 
suspects  them  to  be  less  in  earnest  in  it  than  they 
appear." 

^^No,  my  dear  Miss  Price,  and  for  reasons  good. 
The  profession,  either  navy  or  army,  is  its  own 
justification.  It  has  everything  in  its  favor,  — 
heroism,  danger,  bustle,  fashion.  Soldiers  and  sail- 
ors are  always  acceptable  in  society.  Nobody  can 
wond'  '•  that  men  are  soldiers  and  sailors." 

^'But  the  motives  of  a  man  who  takes  orders 
with  the  certainty  of  preferment  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected, you  think?"  said  Edmund.  ^^  To  be  jus- 
tified in  your  eyes,  he  must  do  it  in  the  most 
complete  uncertainty  of  any  provision.' ' 

"AYliat!  take  orders  without  a  living!  No; 
that  is  madness  indeed,   al)S()lute   madness." 

^'  Shall  I  ask  you  how  the  church  is  to  be  filled, 
if  a  man  is  neither  to  take  orders  with  a  living 
nor  without?  No,  for  you  certainly  would  not 
know  what  to  say.     But  I  must  beg  some  advan- 
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tage  to  the  clergyman  from  your  own  argument. 
As  he  cannot  be  influenced  by  those  feelings  which 
you  rank  highly  as  temptation  and  reward  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  in  their  choice  of  a  profession,  as 
heroism  and  noise  and  fashion  are  all  against  him, 
he  ought  to  be  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  wanting 
sincerity  or  good  intentions  in  the  choice  of  his." 

^^Oh,  no  doubt  he  is  very  sincere  in  preferring 
an  income  ready  made,  to  the  trouble  of  working 
for  one;  and  has  the  best  intentions  of  doing  noth- 
ing all  the  rest  of  his  days  but  eat,  drink,  and 
grow  fat.  It  is  indolence,  Mr.  Bertram,  indeed, 
indolence  and  love  oi  ease,  —  a  want  of  all  laudable 
ambition,  of  taste  for  good  company,  or  of  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable  —  which 
make  men  clergymen.  A  clergyman  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  be  slovenly  and  selfish,  —  read  the 
new^spaper,  watch  the  weather,  and  quarrel  with 
his  wife.  His  curate  does  all  the  work,  and  the 
business  of  his  own  life  is  to  dine." 

^' There  are  such  clergymen,  no  doubt;  but  I 
think  they  are  not  so  common  as  to  justify  Miss 
Crawford  in  esteeming  it  their  general  character. 
I  suspect  that  in  this  com[)rehensive  and  (may  I  say) 
commonplace  censui'e  you  are  not  judging  from 
yourself,  but  from  prejudiced  persons,  whose  opin- 
ions you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  It  is 
impossible  that  your  own  observation  can  have 
given  3^ou  much  knowledge  of  tho  clergy.  You 
can  have  been  personally  acqn  tinted  with  very  few 
of  a  set  of  men  you  condemn  so  conclusively.  You 
are  s[)eaking  what  you  have  been  told  at  your 
uncle's  table." 
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^^I  speak  what  ^  pears  to  me  the  general  opin- 
ion; and  where  an  opinion  is  general,  it  is  usually 
correct,  though  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the 
domestic  lives  of  clergymen,  it  is  seen  by  too 
many  to  leave  any  deficiency  of  information." 

^' Where  any  one  body  of  educated  men,  of 
whatever  denomination,  are  condemned  indiscrimi- 
nately, there  must  be  a  deficiency  of  information, 
or,"  smiling,  ''of  something  else.  Your  uncle  and 
his  brother  admirals,  perliaps,  knew  little  of  clergy- 
men beyond  the  chaplains,  whom,  good  or  bad, 
they  were  always  wishing  away." 

"'Poor  William!  He  has  met  with  great  kind- 
ness from  the  chaplain  of  the  Antwerp,"  was  a 
tender  apostrophe  of  Fanny's,  very  much  to  the 
purpose  of  her  own  feelings,  if  not  of  the 
conversation. 

*'I  have  been  so  little  addicted  to  take  my 
opinions  from  my  uncle,"  said  Miss  Crawford, 
*'that  I  can  hardly  suppose;  and  since  you  push 
me  so  hard,  I  must  observe  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely without  the  means  of  seeing  what  clergy- 
men are,  being  at  this  present  time  the  guest  of  my 
own  brother,  Dr.  Grant.  And  though  Dr.  Grant 
is  most  kind  and  obliging  to  me,  and  though  he  is 
really  a  gentleman,  and  I  dare  say  a  good  scholar 
and  clever,  and  often  preaches  good  sermons,  and 
is  very  respectable,  /  see  him  to  be  an  indolent, 
selfish  bo7i  vlvant,  who  must  have  his  palate  con- 
sulted in  everything,  who  will  not  stir  a  finger 
for  the  convenience  of  any  one,  and  who,  more- 
over, if  the  cook  makes  a  blander  is  out  of  humor 
with  his  excellent  wife.     To  own  the  truth,  Henry 
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and  I  were  partly  driven  out  tins  very  evening  by 
a  disappointment  about  a  green  goose,  wliicli  he 
could  not  get  the  better  of.  My  poor  sister  was 
forced  to  stay  and  bear  it." 

^^I  do  not  wonder  at  your  disapprobation,  upon 
my  word.  It  is  a  great  defect  of  temper,  made 
worse  by  a  very  faulty  habit  of  self-indulgence; 
and  to  see  your  sister  suffering  from  it  must  be 
exceedingly  painful  to  such  feelings  as  yours. 
Fanny,  it  goes  against  us.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  defend  Dr.  Grant." 

^*No, "  replied  Fanny,  "but  we  need  not  give 
up  his  profession  for  all  that;  because,  whatever 
profession  Dr.  Grant  had  chosen,  he  would  have 
taken  a  —  not  a  good  temper  into  it;  and  as  he 
must  either  in  the  navy  or  army  have  had  a  great 
many  more  people  under  his  command  than  he 
has  now,  I  think  more  would  have  been  made  un- 
happy by  him  as  a  sailor  or  soldier  than  as  a 
clergyman.  Besides,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that 
whatever  there  may  be  to  wish  otherwise  in  Dr. 
Grant,  would  have  been  in  a  greater  danger  of 
becoming  worse  in  a  more  active  and  worldly  pro- 
fession, wdiere  he  would  have  had  less  time  and 
obligation, — where  he  might  have  escaped  that 
knowledge  of  himself,  the  f requeue}^,  at  least,  of  that 
knowledge  which  it  is  impossible  he  should  escape 
as  he  is  now.  A  man,  a  sensible  man  like  Dr. 
Grant,  cannot  be  in  the  habit  of  teaching  others 
their  duty  every  week,  cannot  go  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  preach  such  very  good  sermons 
in  so  good  a  manner  as  he  does,  without  being  the 
better  for  it  himself.     It  must  make  him  think j 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  oftener  endeavors  to 
restrain  himself  than  he  would  if  he  had  been 
anything  but  a  clergyman.'' 

''We  cannot  prove  the  contrary,  to  be  sure,  — 
but  I  wish  you  a  better  fate,  Miss  Price,  than  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  amiableness  depends 
upon  his  owm  sermons ;  for  though  he  may  preach 
himself  into  a  good  humor  every  Sunday,  it  will 
be  bad  enough  to  have  him  quarrelling  about 
green  geese  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night." 

''I  think  the  man  w^ho  could  often  quarrel  with 
Fanny,"  said  Edmund,  affectionatel}^,  ''must  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sermons." 

Fanny  turned  farther  into  the  w^indow;  and 
Miss  Crawford  had  only  time  to  say,  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  "I  fancy  Miss  Price  has  been  more  used 
to  deserve  praise  than  to  hear  it;  "  when  being 
earnestly  invitea  by  the  Miss  Bertrams  to  join  in 
a  glee,  she  tripped  off  to  the  instrument,  leaving 
Edmund  looking  after  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion of  all  her  many  virtues,  from  her  obliging 
manners  down  to  her  light  and  graceful  tread. 

"There  goes  good  humor,  I  am  sure,"  said  he 
presently;  "there  goes  a  temper  which  would 
never  give  pain!  How  well  she  walks;  and  how 
readily  she  falls  in  with  the  inclination  of  others, 
joining  them  the  moment  she  is  asked!  AVhat  a 
pity,"  he  added,  after  an  instant's  reflection,  "that 
she  should  have  been  in  such  hands!  " 

Fanny  agreed  to  it,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  continue  at  the  window  with  her,  in 
spite  of  the  expected  glee;  and  of  having  his  eyes 
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soon  turned,  like  hers,  towiirds  the  scene  withoirt, 
where  all  that  was  solemn  and  soothing  and 
lovely  appeared  in  the  brilliancy  of  an  nncloudcd 
night,  and  the  contrast  of  the  dee})  shade  of  the 
w^oods.  Fanny  spoke  her  feelings.  ''Here's 
harmony!"  said  she;  ''here's  repose!  Here's 
what  may  leave  all  painting  and  all  music  h^diind, 
and  what  poetry  only  can  attempt  to  describe! 
Here  's  what  may  tranquillize  every  care,  and  lift 
the  heart  to  rapture!  When  I  look  out  on  such 
a  night  as  this,  I  feel  as  if  there  could  be  neither 
wickedness  nor  sorrow  in  the  world;  and  there 
certainly  would  be  less  of  both  if  the  sublimity  of 
nature  were  more  attended  to,  and  people  were 
carried  more  out  of  themselves  by  contemplating 
such  a  scene." 

''I  like  to  hear  your  enthusiasm,  Fanny.  It 
is  a  lovely  night,  and  they  are  much  to  be  pitied 
who  have  not  been  taught  to  feel  in  some  degree 
as  you  do,  —  who  have  not  at  least  been  given  a 
taste  for  nature  in  early  life.  They  lose  a  great 
deal." 

''You  taught  me  to  think  and  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject,  cousin." 

"I  had  a  very  apt  scholar.  There's  Arcturus, 
looking  very  bright." 

"Yes,  and  the  Bear.  I  wish  I  could  see 
Cassiopeia." 

"We  nuist  go  out  on  the  lawn  for  that.  Should 
you  be  afraid?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.  It  is  a  great  while  since  we 
have  had  any  star-gazing." 

"Yes,   I  do  not  know  how  it  has  happened." 
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The  glee  began.  '^  We  will  stay  till  this  is  fin- 
ished, Fanny/'  said  he,  tnrning  his  back  on  the 
window;  and  as  it  advanced,  she  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  him  advance  too,  moving  forward 
by  gentle  degrees  towards  the  instrument,  and 
when  it  C(uised,  he  was  close  by  the  singers,  among 
the  most  urgent  in  requesting  to  hear  the  glee 
again. 

Fanny  sighed  alone  at  the  window  till  scolded 
away  by  Mrs.  !Norris's  threats  of  catching  cold. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Sir  Thomas  was  to  return  in  Kovembor,  and  his 
eldest  son  had  duties  to  call  him  earlier  home. 
Tlie  approach  of  September  brought  tidings  of 
Mr.  l^ertram,  first  in  a  letter  to  the  gamelveej^er, 
and  then  in  a  letter  to  Edmund;  and  by  the  end 
of  August  he  arrived  himself,  to  be  ga}^,  agree- 
able, and  gallant  again  as  occasion  served  or  Miss 
Crawford  demanded,  —  to  tell  of  races  and  Wey- 
mouth and  parties  and  friends,  to  which  she 
might  have  listened  six  weeks  before  with  some 
interest,  and  altogether  to  give  her  the  fullest 
conviction,  by  the  power  of  actual  comparison,  of 
her  preferring  his  younger  brother. 

It  was  very  vexatious,  and  she  was  heartily 
i.ovry  for  it,  but  so  it  was;  and  so  far  from  now 
meaning  to  marry  the  elder,  she  did  not  even  want 
to  attract  him  beyond  what  the  simplest  claims  of 
conscious  beauty  required.  ]Iis  lengtliened  absence 
from  Mansfield,  without  anything  but  jdeasure  in 
view,  and  his  own  will  to  consult,  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  did  not  car<.-  about  her;  and 
his  indifference  was  so  much  more  than  equalled 
by  her  own,  that  were  lie  now  to  step  fortli  the 
owner  of  Mansfield  Park,  the  Sir  Thomas  complete, 
which  he  was  to  be  in  time,  she  did  not  believe 
she  could  accei)t  him. 
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TIr'  st'jisoii  and  diitirs  wliicli  lnvm^lit  ^[1'.  Ber- 
tram back  to  Mansfield  took  Mr.  Crawford  into 
Norfolk.  Esi'iingliani  could  not  do  without  him 
in  the  beginning  of  September.  lie  went  for  a 
fortnight,  — a  f(»rtnight  of  such  dulness  to  the 
Miss  Bertrams  as  ought  to  have  put  them  both  on 
their  guard,  and  made  even  Julia  admit,  in  her 
jealousy  of  her  sister,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
distrusting  his  attentions,  and  wishing  him  not 
to  return;  and  a  fortnight  of  sufficient  leisure,  in 
the  intervals  of  shooting  and  sleeping,  to  have 
convinced  the  gentleman  that  he  ought  to  keep 
longer  away,  had  he  been  more  in  the  habit  of 
examining  his  own  motives,  and  of  reflecting  to 
what  the  indulgence  of  his  idle  vanity  was  tend- 
ing; but,  thoughtless  and  selfish  from  prosperity 
and  bad  example,  he  would  not  look  beyond  the 
present  moment.  The  sisters,  handsome,  clever, 
and  encouraging,  were  an  amusement  to  his  sated 
mind;  and  finding  nothing  in  Norfolk  to  equal 
the  social  pleasures  of  Mansfield,  he  gladly  re- 
turned to  it  at  the  time  appointed,  and  wjis  wel- 
comed thither  qnite  as  gladly  by  those  whom  he 
came  to  trifle  with  further. 

Maria,  with  only  Mr.  Rush  worth  to  attend  to 
her,  and  doomed  to  the  repeated  details  of  his 
day's  sport,  good  or  bad,  his  boast  of  his  dogs,  his 
jealousy  of  his  neighbors,  his  dcmbts  of  their  quali- 
fication, and  his  zeal  after  poachers,  —  sul)jects 
which  will  not  find  their  w^ay  to  female  feelings 
without  some  talent  on  one  side  or  some  attach- 
ment on  the  other,  — had  missed  Mr.  Crawford 
grievously;  and  Julia,  unengaged  and  unemployed. 
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felt  all  the  I'i^ht  of  iiiissiii<r  liijn  iniu;li  inon'. 
Each  wister  hflicvcMl  herself  the  favorite,  flulia 
might  ho  JMstitied  in  so  doing  hy  the  hints  of 
Mrs.  Grant,  inclined  to  credit  what  slie  \vishe(l; 
and  Maria  hy  tin?  hints  of  ^Ir.  Crawford  hinistdf. 
Everything  returned  into  the  same  channtd  as 
before  his  a])sence;  his  manners  Iteing  to  eacjj  so 
animated  and  agreeahle  as  to  lose  no  gi'oiind  with 
either,  and  just  stop[>ing  short  of  the  consistcMice, 
the  steadiness,  the  sidicituih?,  and  the  warmth 
which  might  excite   general   notice. 

Eanny  was  the  only  one  of  the  ])arty  wlio  found 
anything  to  dislike;  but  since  tlui  day  at  Sother- 
ton,  she  could  never  see  Mr.  Crawford  with  either 
sister  without  observati(m,  and  seldom  without 
wonder  or  censure;  and  had  her  confidence  in  her 
own  judgment  been  equal  to  her  exercise  of  it  in 
every  other  respect,  had  she  been  sure  that  she 
was  seeing  clearly  and  judging  candidly,  she 
would  probably  have  made  some  important  com- 
munications to  her  usual  confidant.  As  it  was, 
however,  she  only  hazarded  a  hint,  and  the  hint 
was  lost.  ''I  am  rather  surjirised,"  said  she, 
"  that  Mr.  Crawford  should  come  back  again  so 
soon,  after  being  here  so  long  before,  full  seven 
weeks;  for  I  had  understood  he  was  so  very  fond 
of  change  and  moving  about,  that  I  thought  some- 
thing would  certainly  occur  when  he  was  once 
gone,  to  take  him  elsewdiere.  He  is  used  to  much 
gayer  places  than  Mansfield." 

*Mt  is  to  his  credit,"  was  Edmund's  answer, 
''and  I  dare  say  it  gives  his  sister  pleasure.  She 
does  not  like  his  unsettled  habits." 
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"  Wliiit  ii  favorite  lu^  is  witli  iiiv  cousins!  '* 

'*  Y't's,  liis  iniiniici's  to  woiiicn  luv  siicli  us  must 
plcjisc.  Mrs.  (iriint,  1  Ix'licvt',  suspects  him  of  a 
prcfcrciKM'  for  »Iuliuj  1  luivc  m^vcr  seen  much 
s\'mi»tom  of  it,  but  L  Avish  it  may  be  so.  He  has 
no  faults  but  what  a  serious  attachment  wouhl 
remove." 

"If  Miss  Bertram  were  not  en<;ii«jf(!(l, "  snid 
Fanny,  cautiously,  *'  I  could  sometimt^s  almost 
think  that  he  admired  her  more  than  ffulia." 

*'  Which  is,  perha[>s,  more  in  favor  of  his  liking 
Julia  best,  than  you,  Fanny,  may  be  aware;  for  1 
believe  it  often  hapjjens  that  a  man,  before  he  has 
quite  made  up  his  own  mind,  will  distinguish  the 
sister  or  intimate  friend  of  the  woman  he  is  really 
thinking  of,  more  than  the  woman  herself.  Craw- 
ford has  too  much  sense  to  stay  here  if  lie  found 
himself  i'u  any  danger  from  INIaria;  and  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  for  her,  after  such  a  proof  as  she  has 
given,  that  her  feelings  are  not  strong." 

Fanny  supposed  she  must  have  been  mistaken, 
and  meant  to  think  differently  in  future;  but 
with  all  that  submission  to  Edmund  could  do,  and 
all  the  help  of  the  coinciding  looks  and  hints 
which  she  occasionally  noticed  in  some  of  the 
others,  and  which  seemed  to  say  that  Julia  was 
Mr.  Crawford's  choice,  she  knew  not  always  w'hat 
to  think.  She  was  i>rivy,  one  evening,  to  the 
hojies  of  her  aunt  Xin'ris  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  to  her  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Kush- 
worth,  on  a  point  of  some  similarity,  and  could 
not  help  wondering  as  she  listened;  and  glad 
would  she  have  been  not  to  be  obliged  to  listen, 
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fi>r  it  was  wliilc  iill  tlu'  otlwr  yuuiiuj  [x'oplc  were 
(huu'iiij^,  iiiid  she  sittiii<;,  iiM»st  imw  illiii^Iy,  aiiinii^ 
tlic  cluuM'i'oMs  jit  the  lin',  loiiijfiiii;  tor  tlw  rc-i'ii- 
trjUKM'  of  lici'  elder  cousiii,  oii  whom  all  her  own 
liopcs  of  ii  iiiirtiier  then  (lependtMl.  It  was  l''aimy's 
first  ball,  though  without  the  [trt'parat  it>ii  or  splen- 
dor of  many  a  youn^  lady's  lirst  hall,  l»ein<^  the 
thoujjjht  only  <>f  the  afternoon,  huilt  on  the  late 
ae(|uisition  of  a  violin-[)layer  in  the  servants'  hall, 
iind  the  })ossihility  of  raising  live  (MUiple  with  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Cirant  and  a  now  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Bertram's  just  arrived  on  a  visit.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  u  very  hiii)[)y  one  to  Fanny  through  four 
dances,  and  she  was  (piite  grieved  to  be  losing  even 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  waiting  and  wishing, 
looking  now  at  the  dancers  and  now  at  the  door, 
tliis  dialogue  between  the  two  above-mentioned 
ladies  was  forced  on  her :  — 

<^I  think,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Norris,  her  eyes 
directed  towards  Mr.  Kusli worth  and  Maria,  who 
were  partners  for  the  second  time,  '*we  shall  see 
some  happy  faces  again  now." 

''Yes,  ma'am,  indeed,"  replied  the  other,  with 
a  stately  simper,  "there  will  be  some  satisfaction 
in  looking  on  now,  and  I  think  it  was  rather  a  pity 
they  should  have  been  obliged  to  part.  Young 
folks  in  their  situation  should  be  excused  comj)ly- 
ing  with  the  common  forms.  I  wonder  my  son 
did  not  propose  it." 

"I  dare  say  he  did,  ma'am.  Mv.  Rush  worth  is 
never  remiss.  But  dear  Maria  has  such  a  strict 
sense  of  propriety,  so  much  of  that  true  delicacy 
which    one    seldom     meets    with    nowadays,    Mrs. 
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Rush  worth,  that  v'isli  of  avoiding  particularity! 
Dear  ma'ain,  onl;  h)ok  at  her  face  at  this  mo- 
ment, —  how  aiftorent  from  what  it  was  the  two 
last  dances!  " 

Miss  Bertram  did  indeed  look  happy,  her  eyes 
were  si)ari:lii)g  with  pleasure,  and  she  was  speak- 
ing with  great  animation;  for  Julia  and  her  part- 
ner, Mr.  Crawford,  were  close  to  her:  they  were 
all  in  a  cluster  together.  How  she  had  looked  be- 
fore, Fanny  could  not  recollect;  for  she  had  been 
dancing  with  Edmund  herself,  and  had  not  thought 
about  her. 

Mrs.  Norris  continued:  ^^It  is  quite  delightful, 
ma'am,  to  see  young  people  so  properly  happy,  so 
well  suited,  and  so  much  the  thing!  I  cannot  but 
think  of  Clear  Sir  Thomas's  delight.  And  what 
do  you  say,  ma'am,  to  the  chance  of  another 
match?  Mr.  Kush worth  has  set  a  good  example, 
and  such  things  are  very  catching." 

Mrs.  Rush  worth,  who  saw  notl^iiig  but  her  son, 
was  quite  at  a  loss.  ''The  couple  above,  ma'am. 
Do  you  see  no  symptoms  there?  " 

''Oh  deal,  — Miss  Julia  and  Mr.  Crawford. 
Yes,  indeed,  a  very  pretty  match.  What  ii  his 
property?" 

"  Four  thousand  a  year. " 

"  Very  well.  Those  who  have  not  more,  must 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  have.  Four  thousand 
a  year  is  a  pretty  estate,  and  he  seems  a  very  gen- 
teel, steady  young  man ;  so  I  hope  Miss  Julia  will 
be  ver}^  happy." 

"It  is  not  a  settled  thing,  ma'am,  yet.  We 
only  speak  of  it  among  friends.     But  I  have  very 
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little  doubt  it  will  be.     He  is  growing  extremely 
particular  in  his  attentions.'' 

Fanny  could  listen  no  further.  Listening  and 
wondering  were  all  suspended  for  a  time,  for  Mr. 
Bertram  was  in  the  room  again;  and  though  feel- 
ing it  would  be  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  by  him, 
she  thought  it  must  happen.  He  came  towards 
their  little  circle;  but  instead  of  asking  her  to 
dance,  drew  a  chair  near  her,  and  gave  her  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  a  sick  horse,  and  the 
opinion  oi  the  groom,  from  whom  he  had  just 
parted.  Fanny  found  that  it  >v^as  not  to  be,  and 
in  the  modesty  of  her  nature  immediately  felt  that 
she  had  been  unreasonable  in  expecting  it.  Wlien 
he  had  told  of  his  liorse,  he  took  a  newspaper  from 
the  table,  and  looking  over  it  said  in  a  languid 
way,  '^  If  you  want  to  dance,  Fanny,  I  will  stand 
up  with  you."  With  more  tlian  equal  civility  the 
otfer  was  declined;  she  did  not  wish  to  dance.  ^'I 
am  glad  of  it,''  said  he,  in  a  much  brisker  tone, 
and  throwing  down  the  newspaper  again,  '^for  I 
am  tired  to  death.  I  only  wonder  how  the  good 
pe<)[)le  can  keep  it  up  so  long.  They  had  need  be 
all  in  love,  to  find  any  amusement  in  such  folly,  — 
and  so  they  are,  I  fancy.  If  you  look  ctt  them  you 
may  see  they  are  so  many  couple  of  lovers,  —  all 
but  Yates  and  Mrs.  Grant,  — and  between  our- 
selves, s]ie,  poor  woman,  must  want  a  lover  as 
much  as  any  one  of  them.  A  desperate  dull  life 
hers  must  be  with  the  doctor,"  making  a  sly  face 
as  he  spoke  towards  the  chair  of  the  latter,  who 
proving,  however,  to  be  close  at  his  elbow,  made 
so  instantaneous  a  change  of  expression  and  sub- 
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ject  necessary,  as  Fanny,  in  spile  of  everything, 
could  hardly  help  laughing  at.  ''A  strange  busi- 
ness this  in  America,  Dr.  Grant  !  AVliat  is  your 
opinion  ?  I  always  come  to  you  to  know  what  I 
am  to  think  of  public  matters." 

"My  dear  Tom,"  cried  his  aunt,  soon  after- 
wards, "as  you  are  not  dancing,  I  dare  say  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  join  us  in  a  rubber; 
shall  you?  "  then,  leaving  her  seat,  and  coming 
to  him  to  enforce  the  proposal,  added  in  a  whisper: 
"  We  want  to  make  a  table  for  Mrs.  Rush  worth, 
you  know.  Your  mother  is  quite  anxious  about 
it.  but  cannot  very  well  spare  time  to  sit  down 
herself,  because  of  her  fringe.  Now,  you  and  I 
and  Dr.  Grant  will  just  do;  and  though  we  play 
but  half-crowns,  you  know  you  may  bet  half- 
guineas  with  him." 

"I  should  be  most  happy,''  replied  he,  aloud, 
and  jumping  up  with  alacrity,  "  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  that  I  am  this  moment 
going  to  dance.  Come,  Fanny,"  taking  her  hand, 
"do  not  be  dawdling  any  longer,  or  the  dance 
will  be  over." 

Fanny  was  led  off  very  willingly,  though  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  feel  much  gratitude  towxrds 
her  cousin,  or  distinguish,  as  he  certainly  lid, 
between  the  selfishness  of  another  person  and 
his    own. 

"  A  pretty  modest  request,  upon  my  word!"  he 
indignantly  exclaimed  as  they  walked  away.  "  To 
want  to  nail  me  to  a  card-table  for  the  next  two 
hours  with  herself  and  Dr.  Grant,  who  are  always 
quarrelling,    and    that    poking   old    woman,    who 
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knows  110  more  of  wliist  tliaii  of  algebra.  I  wish 
my  good  aunt  would  be  a  little  less  busy!  And  to 
ask  me  in  such  a  way  too!  without  ceremony,  be- 
fore them  all,  so  as  to  leave  me  no  possibility  of 
refusing!  That  is  what  I  dislike  most  particu- 
larly. It  raises  my  spleen  more  than  anything, 
to  have  the  pretence  of  being  asked,  of  being  give'ii 
a  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  addressed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  oblige  one  to  do  the  very  thing,  —what- 
ever it  be!  If  I  had  not  luckily  thought  of  stand- 
ing up  with  you,  I  could  not  have  got  out  of  it.  It 
is  a  great  deal  too  bad.  But  when  my  aunt  has 
got  a  fancy  in  her  head,  nothing  can  stop  her." 
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The  Honorable  John  Yates,  this  new  friend,  had 
not  much  to  recommend  him  beyond  habits  of 
fashion  and  expense,  and  being  the  younger  son 
of  a  lord  with  a  tolerable  independence;  and  Sir 
Thomas  would  probably  have  thought  his  introduc- 
tion at  Mansfield  by  no  means  desirable.  Mr. 
Bertram's  acquaintance  with  him  had  begun  at 
Wej'^mouth,  where  they  had  spent  ten  days  to- 
gether in  the  same  society;  and  the  friendship,  if 
friendship  it  might  be  called,  had  been  proved  and 
perfected  by  Mr.  Yates's  being  invited  to  take 
Mansfield  in  his  way,  whenever  he  could,  and  by 
his  promising  to  come;  and  he  did  come  rather 
earlier  than  had  been  expected,  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  breaking  up  of  a  large  party  assembled 
for  gayety  n.t  the  house  of  another  friend,  which  he 
had  left  Weymoutli  to  join.  He  came  on  the  wings 
of  disappointment,  and  with  his  head  full  of  act- 
ing, for  it  had  been  a  theatrical  party;  and  the 
play  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part  was  within  two 
days  of  representation,  when  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  the  nearest  connections  of  the  family  had 
destroyed  the  scheme  and  dispersed  the  performers. 
To  be  so  near  happiness,  so  near  fame,  so  near  the 
long  paragraph  in  praise  of  the  private  theatricals 
at  Ecclesford,  the   seat  of  the   Right  Hon.    Lord 
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Ravenshaw,  in  Cornwall,  which  would  of  course  have 
immortalized  the  whole  party  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month! and  being  so  near,  to  lose  it  all,  was  an 
injury  to  be  keenly  felt,  and  Mr.  Yates  could  talk 
of  nothing  else.  Ecclesford  and  its  theatre,  with 
its  arrangements  and  dresses,  rehearsals  and  jokes, 
was  his  never-failing  subject,  and  to  boast  of  the 
past  his  only  consolation. 

Happily  for  him,  a  love  of  the  theatre  is  so  gen- 
eral, an  itch  for  acting  so  strong  among  young 
people,  that  he  could  hardly  out-talk  the  interest 
of  his  hearers.  From  the  first  casting  of  the  parts 
to  the  epilogue,  it  was  p11  bewitching,  and  there 
were  few  who  did  not  wish  to  have  been  a  party 
concerned,  or  would  have  hesitated  to  try  their 
skill.  The  play  had  been  *' Lovers'  Vows,"  and 
Mr.  Yates  was  to  have  been  Count  Cassel.  "A 
trifling  part,"  said  he,  "and  not  at  all  to  my 
taste,  and  such  a  one  as  I  certainly  would  not 
accept  again;  but  I  was  determined  to  make  no 
difficulties.  Lord  Ravenshaw  and  the  duke  had 
appropriated  the  only  two  characters  worth  playing 
before  I  reached  Ecclesford;  and  though  Lord  Ra- 
venshaw offered  to  resign  his  to  me,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  it,  you  know.  I  was  sorry  for  him 
that  he  should  have  so  mistaken  his  powers,  for  he 
was  no  more  equal  to  the  Baron,  —  a  little  man, 
with  a  weak  voice,  always  hoarse  after  the  first  ten 
minutes.  It  must  have  injured  the  piece  materi- 
ally; but  I  was  resolved  to  make  no  difficulties. 
Sir  Henry  thought  the  duke  not  equal  to  Fred- 
erick, but  that  was  because  Sir  Henry  wanted  the 
part  himself;  whereas  it  was  certainly  in  the  best 
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hands  of  tlio  two.  I  was  surprised  to  see  Sir 
Henry  such  a  stick.  Luckily  the  strength  of  tlio 
piece  did  not  depend  u[)on  liiin.  Our  Agatlia  was 
inimitable,  and  the  duke  was  thought  very  great 
by  many.  And  upon  the  whole  it  would  certainly 
have  gone  off  wonderfully. '^ 

*'  It  was  a  hard  case,  u2)on  my  word,"  and,  '^  I  do 
think  you  were  very  much  to  be  pitied,''  were  the 
kind  responses  of  listening  sympathj'. 

^' It  is  not  worth  complaining  about,  but  to  be 
sure  the  poor  old  dowager  could  not  have  died  at  a 
worse  time;  and  it  is  impossible  to  help  wishing 
that  the  news  could  have  been  sui)pressed  for  just 
the  three  da3"s  we  w^anted.  It  was  but  three  days; 
and  being  only  a  grandmother,  and  all  haj^pening 
two  hundred  miles  off,  I  think  there  would  have 
been  no  great  harm,  and  it  was  suggested,  I  know; 
but  Lord  Ravenshaw,  who  I  suppose  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  men  in  England,  would  not  hear 
of  it." 

^' An  after-piece  instead  of  a  comed^', "  said  Mr. 
Bertram.  '* 'Lovers'  Vows'  were  at  an  end,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Kavenshaw  left  to  act  my  Grand- 
mother by  themselves.  Well,  the  jointure  may 
comfort  him;  and  perhaps,  between  friends,  he 
began  to  tremble  for  his  credit  and  his  lungs  in 
the  Baron,  and  was  not  sorry  to  withdraw;  and  to 
make  you  amends,  Yates,  I  think  we  must  raise  a 
little  theatre  at  Mansfield,  and  ask  you  to  be  our 
manager." 

This,  though  the  thought  of  the  moment,  did 
not  end  with  the  moment;  for  the  inclination  to 
act  was  awakened,  and  in  no  one  more  strongly  than 
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in  him  who  was  now  inastcr  of  tlie  lionsc,  and  \\]\<s 
having  so  nnu;h  leisure  as  to  make  almost  any 
novelty  a  certain  good,  had  likewise  sueh  a  degree 
of  lively  talents  and  comic  taste  as  were  exactly 
adapted  to  the  novelty  of  acting.  The  thought  re- 
turned again  and  again.  '' ()h  for  the  Ecclesford 
theatre  and  scenery  to  try  scmiething  with  !  "  Each 
sister  could  echo  the  wish;  and  Henry  CraAvford, 
to  whom,  in  all  the  riot  of  his  gratilications,  it  was 
yet  an  untasted  pleasure,  was  quite  alive  at  the 
idea.  ''I  really  helieve, "  said  he,  "I  conld  be 
fool  enough  at  this  moment  to  undertake  any  char- 
acter that  ever  was  written,  from  Shylock  or 
Richard  III.  down  to  the  singing  hero  of  a  farce 
in  his  scarlet  coat  and  cocked  hat.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  be  anything  ov  everything,  as  if  I  could  rant 
and  storm,  or  sigh,  or  cut  capers  in  any  tragedy 
or  comedy  in  the  English  language.  Let  us  be 
doing  something.  Be  it  onl;y  half  a  play,  —  an 
act,  a  scene;  what  should  prevent  us?  Not  these 
countenances,  I  am  sure,"  looking  towards  the 
Miss  Bertrams;  ''and  for  a  theatre,  what  signifies 
a  theatre?  We  shall  be  only  amusing  ourselves. 
Any  room  in  this  house  might  suffice." 

''  We  must  have  a  curtain,"  said  Tom  Bertram, 
"  a  few  yards  of  green  baize  for  a  curtain,  and  per- 
haps that  may  be  enough." 

^H)h,  quite  enough,"  cried  Mr.  Yates,  ''with 
only  just  a  side  wing  or  two  run  up,  doors  in  flat, 
and  three  or  four  scenes  to  be  let  down:  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  on  such  a  plan  as  this. 
Eor  mere  amusement  among  ourselves,  we  should 
want  nothing  more." 
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''  Tliere  W(»ul<l  not  l)e  time,  and  other  dif- 


ficulties would  arise.  \V^e  must  rather  adopt  Mr. 
Crawford's  views,  and  make  the  performance,  not 
the  theatre,  our  oLject.  Many  parts  of  our  best 
plays  are  independent  of  scenery." 


(( 


Na}'^, "  said  Edmund,  who  began  to  listen  with 
alarm.  **Let  us  do  nothing  b}'  halves.  If  we  are 
to  act,  let  it  be  in  a  theatre  comi)letely  fitted  up 
with  pit,  box.  and  g  vlicry,  and  let  us  have  a  play 
entire  from  b«.  •'  n'>  ^t^  ^  end;  so  as  i^  be  a  German 
[)lay,  no  mattti  vvu  *  with  a  good  tricldng,  shift- 
ing after-piece,  'd.A  a  ii; ./ire-dance,  and  a  hornpipe, 
and  a  song  between  the  acts.  If  we  do  not  outdo 
Ecclesford,  we  do  nothing." 

''Now,  Edmund,  do  not  be  disagreeable,"  said 
Julia.  '*  Nobod}^  loves  a  play  better  than  3'ou  do, 
or  can  have  gone  much  farther  to  see  one." 

"True,  to  see  real  acting,  good  hardened  real 
acting;  but  I  would  hardly  walk  from  this  room  to 
the  next  to  look  at  the  ra\v  efforts  of  those  Avho 
have  not  been  bred  to  the  trade,  —  a  set  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  have  all  the  disadvantages  of 
education  and  decorum  to  struggle  through." 

After  a  short  pause,  however,  the  subject  still 
continued,  and  was  discussed  with  unal)ated  eager- 
ness, every  one's  inclination  increasing  by  the  dis- 
cussion, and  a  knowledge  of  the  inclination  of  the 
rest;  and  though  nothing  was  settled  but  that  Tom 
Bertram  would  prefer  a  comedy,  and  his  sisters 
and  Henry  Crawford  a  tragedy,  and  that  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  easier  than  to  find  a  piece 
wiiich  would  please  them  all,  the  resolution  to  act 
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sometliing  or  otlier  seemed  so  di^nded  as  to  niulve 
Kdmuiid  (jiiite  muionifortidjle.  He  was  deteniiined 
to  prevent  it,  if  possible,  thoiigli  liis  inotlier,  who 
equally  heard  the  conversation  wljudi  passed  at 
taMe,   did  not  evince  the  least  disii[)prol>ation. 

T!ie  samj  evening  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  trying  his  strCj^th.  j\lari;i,  Julia,  Henry  Craw- 
ford, and  Mr.  Yates  were  in  the  billiard-room. 
Toi'  returning  from  them  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Kdnuind  was  standing  thoughtfully  by  the 
lire,  while  Lady  Bertram  was  on  the  sofa  at  a  little 
distance,  and  Fanny  close  beside  her  arranging  her 
work,  thus  began  as  he  entered,  — 

'^  Such  a  horribly  vile  billiard-table  ar  *urs  is 
not  to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  abov  '^-n^.^ad!  I 
can  stand  it  no  longer,  and  I  think  '  ».ia  say  that 
nothing  shall  ever  tempt  me  to  it  agaia;  but  one 
good  thing  I  have  just  ascertained,  i^  is  the  very 
room  for  a  theatre,  precisely  the  shape  and  length 
for  it;  and  the  doors  at  the  farther  end,  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  as  they  may  be  made  to  do 
in  five  minutes,  by  merely  mo\  ing  the  bookcase 
in  my  father's  room,  is  the  very  thing  we  could 
have  desired,  if  we  had  set  down  to  wish  for  it. 
And  my  father's  room  will  he  an  excellent  gieen- 
room.  It  seems  to  join  the  billiard-room  on 
purpose." 

*^You  are  not  serious,  Tom,  in  meaning  to 
act?''  said  Edmund,  in  a  low  voice,  as  his  brother 
approached  the  fire. 

*'Not  serious!  Never  more  so,  I  assure  you. 
What  is  there  to  surprise  you  in  it?" 

''I  think  it   would  be  very  wrong.     In  a  gen- 
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oral  liglit,  private  tlicutricals  aro  open  to  some 
ol)jec;ti«)iisj  hut  as  we  are  eiiriinistaiiced,  I  must 
tliink  it  would  be  liij^lily  injudicious,  and  more 
tliaii  injudicious,  to  att(Mnj)t  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  wouUl  show  great  want  of  feeling  on  my  father's 
account,  absent  as  he  is,  and  in  some  di'gree  of 
constant  danger;  and  it  would  be  imi)rudent,  I 
think,  with  regard  to  Maria,  whose  situation  is 
a  very  delicate  one,  considering  everything,  ex- 
tremely delicate." 

''You  take  np  a  thing  so  seriously!  as  if  we 
were  going  to  act  three  times  a  week  till  my 
father's  return,  and  invite  all  the  country.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  a  display  of  that  sort.  We  mean 
nothing  but  a  little  amusement  among  ourselves, 
just  to  vary  the  scene,  and  exercise  our  powers 
in  something  new.  We  want  no  audience,  no 
publicity.  We  may  be  trusted,  I  tliink,  in  choos- 
ing some  play  most  perfectly  unexceptionable; 
and  I  can  conceive  no  greater  harm  or  danger 
to  any  of  us  in  conversing  in  the  elegant  language 
of  some  respectable  author  than  in  chattering  in 
words  of  our  own.  I  have  no  fears  and  no  scru- 
ples. And  as  to  my  father's  being  absent,  it  is 
so  far  from  an  objection  that  I  consider  it  rather 
as  a  motive;  for  the  expectation  of  his  return 
must  be  a  veiy  anxious  period  to  my  mother;  and 
if  we  can  be  the  means  of  amusing  that  anxiety, 
and  keeping  up  her  spirits  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
I  shall  think  our  time  very  well  spent,  and  so 
I  am  sure  will  he.  It  is  a  veiy  anxious  period 
for  her." 

As    he    said    this,    each    looked    towards    their 
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niotlicr.  Lady  I»*'rtr;iin,  sunk  l)ji(!k  in  one  forniT 
of  tlic  sofa, —  the  pictuiv  of  Iwaltli.  wciilth,  t-asc, 
and  ti'an(|nillity, — was  just  fallini;  into  a  gcntlo 
(lose;  whilu  Fanny  was  getting  tlirongli  tlui  few 
ditliculties  of  licr  woi'k  for  licr. 

Kdnnind  smiled,   and  sliook  liis  liead. 

<'By  Jove!  this  won't  do,"  cried  Tom,  throw- 
ing liimscdf  into  a  cliair  witli  a  hearty  hiugh. 
*'To  be  sure,  my  dear  mother,  your  anxiety, —  I 
was  unlucky  tliere." 

*^What  is  the  matter?  "  asked  lier  Ladysliip, 
in  tlie  lieavy  tone  of  one  luilf  roused:  '*!  was 
not  ask^ep." 

'^Oh  dear,  no,  ma'am,  — nobody  suspected  you. 
—  Well,  Ednuind, "  he  continued,  returning  to 
the  former  subject,  posture,  and  voice,  as  soon  as 
Lady  Bertram  began  to  nod  again,  ''but  this 
I  will  maintain,  —  that  we  shall  be  doing  no 
harm . ' ' 

^'I  cannot  agree  with  you, — I  am  convinced 
that  my  father  would  totally  disapprove  it." 

'^  And  I  am  convinced  to  the  contrary.  Nobody 
is  fondei-  of  the  exercise  of  talent  in  young  people, 
or  promotes  it  more,  than  my  father;  and  for 
anytliing  of  the  acting,  spouting,  reciting  kind, 
I  think  he  has  always  a  decided  taste.  I  am  sure 
he  encouraged  it  in  us  as  boys.  How  mary  a 
time  have  we  mourned  over  the  dead  body  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  to  be'd  and  not  to  be'd  in  this 
very  room  for  his  amusement!  And  I  am  sure, 
my  name  was  Korval  every  evening  of  my  life 
through  one  Christmas  holidays." 
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see  the  (lirtVrcnoc  voursclf.  My  fjitlu'i*  wIsIumI 
us,  us  S('l»(><»ll>(>vs,  to  speak  well,  luit  lie  would 
never  wish  liis  ^rowu-up  (lau»;lit('rs  to  l)e  acting 
plays.      His  sense  of  (U'coruin  is  strict,'' 

*'I  know  all  that,"  said  Tom,  displeased.  ''I 
know  my  father  as  well  as  you  do;  and  I  '11  take 
care  that  his  daughters  do  nothing  to  distress 
him.  Manage  your  own  concerns,  Kdmund,  and 
I  '11  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  family." 

'<If  you  are  resolved  on  acting,"  re[)lied  the 
persevering  Ednmnd,  "I  must  hope  it  will  he 
in  a  very  small  and  (piiet  way,  and  I  think  a 
theatre  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  It  would  he 
taking  liberties  with  my  father's  house  in  his 
absence  which  could  not  be  justified." 

''P\)r  everything  of  that  nature  I  will  be  an- 
swerable," said  Tom,  in  a  decided  tone.  *'His 
house  shall  not  be  hurt.  I  have  quite  as  great  an  in- 
terest in  being  careful  of  his  house  as  you  can 
have;  and  as  to  such  alterations  as  I  was  suggest- 
ing just  now,  such  as  moving  a  bookcase,  or  un- 
locking a  door,  or  even  as  using  the  billiard-room 
for  the  space  of  a  week  without  playing  at  billiards 
in  it,  you  might  just  as  well  suppose  he  would 
object  to  our  sitting  more  in  this  room  and  less 
in  the  breakfast-room  than  we  did  before  he  w^ent 
away,  or  to  my  sister's  pianoforte  being  moved  from 
one    side   of    the    room    to    the    other.     Absolute 
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'  The  innovation,  if  not  wa'ong  as  an  innovation, 
}  wrong  as  an  expense." 
?s,  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking 
)digious!     Perha[)s    it    might    cost  a 
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twenty  pounds.  Sonict  liin^  of  u  tlii'iitn*  we  must 
lijivc;  un(l(Mil)t('(lly,  Imt  it  will  Itc  mi  tliu  sinijdcst 
j)l;in,  —  a  green  curtain  and  a  little  earpenter's  work, 
and  that's  all;  and  as  the  carpenter's  work  may 
he  all  <h>ne  at  liome  hy  Christopher  »Jacks(»n  him- 
self, it  will  he  too  ahsurd  to  talk  t»f  expense;  and 
as  h)ng  as  .fackson  is  eni[doyed,  everytliing  will  ho 
right  with  Sir  Thomas.  Don't  imagine  that  no- 
body in  this  liouse  can  se(i  or  judge  hut  yoursidf. 
Don't  act  yourself,  if  you  do  not  like  it;  but  don't 
expect  to  govern  everybody  else." 

''  No,  as  to  acting  myself,"'  said  Edmund,  '^  that 
I  absolutely  protest  against." 

Tom  walked  out  of  the  room  as  ho  said  it,  and 
Ednumd  was  left  to  sit  down  and  stir  the  fire  in 
thoughtful  vexation. 

Fanny,  who  had  heard  it  all,  and  borne  Edmund 
company  in  eveiy  feeling  throughout  the  whole, 
now  ventured  to  say,  in  her  anxiety  to  suggest 
some  comfort:  ''Perhaps  they  may  not  be  able  to 
find  any  play  to  suit  them.  Your  brother's  taste 
and  your  sisters'  seem  very  different." 

''1  have  no  ho[)e  there,  Fanny.  If  they  persist 
in  the  scheme,  they  will  find  something.  I  shall 
speak  to  my  sisters,  and  try  to  dissuade  themj  and 
that  is  all  I  can  do." 

"I  should  think  my  aunt  Xorris  would  be  on 
your  side." 

"  T  dare  say  she  would,  but  she  has  no  influence 
with  ither  Tom  or  my  sisters  that  could  be  of  any 
use;  and  if  I  cannot  convince  them  myself,  I  shall 
let  things  take  their  course,  without  attempting  it 
through  her.     Family  squabbling  is  the   great'^st 
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evil  oi  all,  and  we  had  better  do  anything  than  be 
altogether  by  the  ears." 

His  sisters,  to  whom  lie  liad  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  the  next  morning,  were  quite  as  impa- 
tient of  his  advice,  quite  as  unyielding  to  his  rep- 
resentation, quite  as  determined  in  the  cause  of 
pleasure,  as  Tom.  Their  mother  had  no  objection 
to  the  plan,  and  they  were  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  their  father's  disapprobation.  Tliere  could  be 
no  harm  in  what  had  been  done  in  so  many  respect- 
able families,  and  by  so  many  women  of  the  lirst 
consideration;  and  it  must  be  scrupulousness  run 
mad,  thnt  could  see  anything  to  censure  in  a  plan 
like  theirs,  comprehending  only  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  intimate  friends,  and  which  would  never 
be  heard  of  bevond  themselves.  Julia  did  seem 
inclined  to  admit  that  Maria's  situation  might  re- 
quire particular  caution  and  delicacy,  but  that 
could  not  extond  to  her,  — she  was  at  liberty;  and 
Mari  i  evidently  considered  her  engagement  as  only 
raising  her  so  much  more  above  restraint,  and 
leaving  her  less  occasion  than  Julia  to  consult 
either  father  or  mother.  Edmund  had  little  to 
hope;  but  he  was  still  urging  the  subject,  when 
Henry  Crawford  entered  the  room,  fresh  from  the 
Parsonage,  calling  out:  '^'No  want  of  hands  in  our 
theatre,  Miss  Bertram.  Ko  want  of  under-strap- 
pers;  my  sister  desires  her  love,  and  ho[)es  to  be 
admitted  into  the  company,  and  will  be  ha[)])y  to 
take  the  part  of  any  old  duenna  or  tame  conlidant 
that  you  may  not  like  to  do  yourselves." 

Maria  gave  Edmund  a  gla  ^.e,  which  n>eant: 
'^  What  say  you  now?     Can  we  b     wrong  if  iMary 
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(vravvford  feels  tlie  same?  "  AndEdiniind,  silei.ced, 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  charm  of  act- 
ing might  well  carry  fascination  to  the  mind  of 
genius;  and  with  the  ingenuity  of  love,  to  dwell 
more  on  the  obliging,  accommodating  purport  of 
the  message  than  on  anything  else. 

The  scheme  advanced.  0[)position  was  vain; 
and  as  to  Mrs.  Norris,  he  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing she  would  wish  to  make  aaiy.  She  started  no 
difficulties  that  were  not  talked  down  in  five  min- 
utes by  her  eldest  nephew  and  niece,  who  were  all 
powerful  with  her;  and  as  the  whole  arrangement 
was  to  bring  very  little  expense  to  anybody,  and 
none  at  all  to  herself,  as  she  foresaw  in  it  all  the 
comforts  of  hurry,  bustle,  and  importance,  and 
derived  the  immediate  advantage  of  fancying  her- 
self obliged  to  leave  her  own  house,  wdiere  she  had 
been  living  a  month  at  her  own  cost,  and  take  up 
her  abode  in  theirs,  that  every  hour  might  be  spent 
in  their  service,  she  w^as,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
delighted  with  the  project. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Fanny  seemed  nearer  being  right  th<an  Edmund 
had  supposed.  The  business  of  liuding  a  play  that 
woukl  suit  everybody  proved  to  be  no  tritle;  and 
the  carpenter  h.ad  received  his  orders  and  taken  his 
measurements,  had  suggested  and  removed  at  lea,st 
two  sets  of  difficulties,  and  having  made  the  neces- 
sity of  an  enlargement  of  plan  and  ex})ense  fully 
evident,  was  already  at  work,  while  a  play  was 
still  to  seek.  Other  preparations  were  also  in 
hand.  An  enormous  roll  of  green  baize  had  ar- 
rived from  Northampton,  and  been  cut  out  by  Mrs. 
Norris  (with  a  saving,  by  her  good  management, 
of  full  three  quarters  of  a  yard),  and  was  actually 
forming  into  a  curtain  by  the  housemaids,  and  still 
the  play  was  wanting;  and  as  two  or  three  days 
passed  away  in  this  manner,  Edmund  began  almost 
to  hope  that  none  might  ever  be  found. 

Tliere  were,  in  fact,  so  many  things  to  be  at- 
tended to,  so  many  people  to  be  pleased,  so  many 
best  characters  requircMl,  and  above  all,  such  a  need 
that  the  ))lay  should  be  at  once  Itoth  tragedy  and 
conu'dv,  that  there  did  seem  as  little  chance  of  a 
decision  as  anything  pursued  by  youth  and  zeal 
could  ho.M  out. 

On    the  tragic    side    were    the    Miss    Bertrams, 
Henry  Crawford,   and   Mr.   Yates  j    on  the  comic, 
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Tom  Bertram,  not  quite  alone,  because  it  was  evi- 
dent tliat  ^larv  Crawford's  wislies,  tliough  politely 
kept  back,  inclined  the  same  way:  but  his  deterini- 
nateness  and  his  power  seemed  to  make  allies 
unnecessary;  and  independent  of  this  great,  irre- 
concilable ditference,  they  wanted  a  piece  contain- 
ing very  few  characters  iu  the  whole,  but  every 
character  first-rate,  and  three  principal  women. 
All  the  best  pla3's  were  run  over  in  vain.  Neither 
Hamlet,  nor  Macbeth,  nor  Othello,  nor  Douglas, 
nor  the  Gamester  presented  anything  that  could 
satisfy  even  the  tragedians;  and  the  Hivals,  the 
School  for  Scandal,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Heir  at 
Law,  and  a  long  et  ccetera  were  successively  dis- 
missed with  yet  warmer  objections.  No  piece  could 
be  proposed  that  did  not  supply  somebody  with 
a  difficulty,  and  on  one  side  or  the  other  it  was  a 
continual  repetition  of,  '^Oh,  no,  that  will  never 
do.  Let  us  have  no  ranting  tragedies.  Too  many 
characters.  Not  a  tolerable  woman's  part  in  the 
play.  Anything  but  that,  my  dear  Tom.  It  would 
be  imp'^ssible  to  till  it  up.  One  could  not  ex})ect 
anybody  to  take  such  a  part.  Nothing  but  buf- 
foonery from  beginning  to  end.  That  might  do, 
perha[)s,  but  for  the  low  parts.  If  T  nuist  give  my 
o[)inion,  1  have  always  thought  it  the  most  insipid 
l)lay  in  the  English  language.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  objections,  I  shall  be  ha})py  to  be  of  any  use, 
but  I  think  we  could  not  choose  worse." 

Fanny  lo(dved  on  and  listened,  not  unamused  to 
observe  the  selfishness  which,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised, seemed  to  govern  them  all,  and  wondering 
how  it  would  end.     For  her  own  gratification  she 
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could  have  wished  that  soniotliing  iniglit  be  acted, 
for  slie  liad  never  seen  even  half  a  i)lay;  but 
everything  of  higher  consecjuence  was  against  it. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Tom  I>ertrani,  at  last. 
'^  We  are  wasting  time  most  ab;»minably.  Some- 
thing must  be  fixed  on.  No  matter  what,  so  that 
something  is  chosen.  We  must  not  be  so  nice.  A 
few  characters  too  many  must  not  frighten  us.  We 
must  double  them.  We  must  descend  a  little.  If 
a  part  is  insignificant,  the  greater  our  credit  in 
making  anything  of  it.  From  this  moment  /make 
no  difiiculties.  1  take  any  part  you  choose  to  give 
me,  so  as  it  be  comic.  Let  it  but  be  comic,  I 
condition  for  nothing  more." 

For  about  the  fifth  time  he  then  proposed  the 
Heir  at  Law,  doubting  only  whether  to  prefer 
Lord  Duberley  or  Dr.  Pangloss  for  himself,  and 
very  earnestly  but  very  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
persuade  the  others  that  there  were  some  fine  tragic 
parts  in  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personoe. 

The  pause  which  followed  this  fruitless  effort 
was  ended  by  the  same  s))eaker,  who,  taking  up  one 
of  the  many  volumes  of  plays  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and  turning  it  over,  suddenly  exclaimed:  ''  Lov- 
ers' Vows!  And  why  shouhl  not  Lovers'  Vows  do 
for  us  as  well  as  for  the  Kavenshaws?  How  came 
it  never  to  be  thought  of  before?  It  strikes  me 
as  if  it  would  do  exactly.  What  say  you  all?  Hero 
are  two  capital  tragic  parts  for  Yates  and  Crawford, 
and  here  is  the  rhyming  Hutler  for  me,  —  if  nobody 
else  wants  it,  — a  trilling  part,  but  the  sort  of  thing 
I  should  not  dislike,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
determined  to  take  anything  and  do  my  best.    And 
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as  for  tlie  rest,  they  may  l>e  filled  up  by  anybody. 
It  is  only  Count  Cussel  and  Anluilt." 

The  suggestion  was  genei'ally  welcome.  Every- 
body was  growing  weary  of  indecision;  ;ind  the 
first  idea  with  everybody  was  that  nothing  had 
been  proposed  before  so  likely  to  suit  them  all. 
Mr.  Yates  was  particularly  pleased:  he  had  been 
sighing  and  longing  to  do  the  Baron  at  Ecclesford, 
had  grudged  every  rant  of  Lord  llavenshaw's,  [ind 
been  forced  to  re-rant  it  all  in  his  own  room.  Tlie 
storm  through  Baron  Wihienhaim  was  the  height 
of  his  theatrical  ambition;  and  with  the  advantage 
of  knowing  half  the  scenes  by  heart  already,  he 
did  now  with  the  greatest  alacrity  offer  his  ser- 
vices for  the  part.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  he 
did  not  resolve  to  appropriate  it;  for  remember- 
ing that  there  was  some  very  good  ranting  ground 
in  Frederick,  he  professed  an  equal  willingness 
for  that.  Henry  Crawford  was  ready  to  take 
either.  Whichever  TvLr.  Yates  did  not  choose 
would  perfectly  satisfy  him,  and  a  short  parley  of 
compliment  ensued.  JMiss  Bertram,  fueling  all 
the  interest  of  an  Agatlia  in  th(i  (piestion,  took  on 
her  to  decide  it,  by  observing  to  Mr.  Yates  that 
this  was  a  point  in  which  height  and  lignre  ought 
to  be  considered,  and  that  his  being  tt»-^  tallest 
seemed  to  fit  him  peculiarly  for  the  1>  )n.  She 
was  acknowledged  to  be  quite  right;  : 
parts  being  acce])ted  accordingly,  she 
of  the  proper  Frederick.  Three  of  t^ 
were  now  cast,  besides  jVIr.  Rushwoirl 
always  answered  for  by  Maria  as  willing  to  do 
anything;  when  Julia,    meaning,   like   her  sister, 
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to  be   Agatha,    began  to    be    scrupulous  on   Miss 
C raw f < ) I'd '  s  acc( ) u  n t . 

*'Tliis  is  not  behaving  well  by  the  absent,'' 
said  she.  ''  Here  are  not  women  cnougli.  Amelia 
and  Agatha  may  do  for  Maria  and  me;  but  there 
is  nothing  for  your  sister,  j\Ir.  (h-awford." 

Mr.  Crawford  desired  that  might  not  be  tliought 
of:  he  was  very  sure  his  sister  had  no  wish  of  act- 
ing, but  as  she  might  be  useful,  and  that  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  case.  But  this  was  imniMliately  opposed 
by  Tom  Bertram,  who  asserted  the  part  of  Amelia 
to  be  in  every  respect  the  property  of  Miss  Craw- 
ford, if  she  would  accept  it.  "It  falls  as  natu- 
rall}'^  as  necessarily  to  her,"  said  he,  ''as  Agatha 
does  to  one  or  other  of  ray  sisters,  it  can  be  no 
sacrifice  on  their  side,  for  it  is  highly  comic." 

A  short  silence  followed.  Ench  sister  looked 
anxious;  lor  each  felt  the  best  claim  to  Agatha, 
and  was  hoping  to  have  it  pressed  on  her  by  the 
rest.  Henry  Craw^ford,  who  meanwhile  had  taken 
up  the  play,  and  wHth  seeming  carelessness  was 
turning  over  the  first  act,  soon  settled  the  business. 

^'I  must  entreat  Miss  Julia  Bertram,"  said  he, 
'^not  to  engage  1:1  the  part  of  Agatha,  or  it  will  be 
the  ruin  of  all  my  solemnity.  You  must  not,  in- 
deed you  must  not,"  turning  to  her.  *^I  could 
not  stand  your  countenance  dressed  up  in  woe 
and  paleness.  The  many  laughs  we  have  had  to- 
gether w^ould  infallibly  come  across  me,  and  Fred- 
erick and  bis   knapsack  would   be  obliged  to  run 
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fhannef  Wcas  lost  in  tlie  matter  to  Juliu's  feelings. 
She  saw  a  glance  at  Mai'ia,  wliicli  coiiHrnied  the 
injury  to  herself:  it  was  a  scheme,  a  trick;  she 
was  sligjitefl,  Mai-in  was  preferred;  tlie  smile  of  tri- 
umph which  Alalia  was  trying  to  suppress  showed 
how  well  it  was  understood;  and  hefore  Julia 
could  command  herself  en(>ugh  to  si)eak,  her 
brother  gave  his  weight  against  her  too,  by  say- 
ing: "Oh,  y(;s,  Maria  must  be  Agatha.  Maria 
will  be  the  best  Agatha.  Though  Julia  fancies 
she  prefers  tragedy,  I  would  not  trust  her  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  of  tragedy  about  her.  She  has 
net  the  look  of  it.  Her  features  are  not  tragic 
f(-aturea,  and  she  walks  too  quick,  and  speaks  too 
qui^k,  and  would  not  keep  her  countenance.  She 
had  better  do  the  old  countrywoman, — the  Cot- 
tager's wife;  ycni  had,  indeed,  Julia.  Cottager's 
wife  is  a  very  pretty  part,  I  assure  you.  The  old 
lady  relieves  the  high-Hown  her  'V('ionce  of  her 
husband  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  You  shall  be 
Cottager's  wife." 

<' Cottager's  wife!  ^'  cried  Mr.  Yates.  ^^What 
are  yc^i  talking  of?  The  most  trivial,  paltry,  in- 
signiticant  part;  the  merest  commonplace,  — not  a 
tolerable  s})eech  in  the  whole.  Your  sister  do 
thatl  It  is  an  insult  to  ])ropose  it.  At  Eccles- 
ford  the  governess  was  to  have  done  it.  We  all 
agreed  that  it  could  not  b(  offered  to  anybody  else. 
A  little  more  justice,  Mr.  Manager,  if  you  please. 
You  do  not  deserv(»  the  ofhce,  if  you  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  talents  of  your  company  a  little  better. '^ 

'^  Why,  as  to  that,  my  good  friend,  till  I  and  my 
company   have    really  acted,  there  must    be    some 
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guesswork;  but  I  mean  no  dispuriigcnicnt  to  Julia. 
Wv  ciiunot  liiivo  two  Aguthas,  and  we  must  liave 
oui'  (Cottager's  wife;  and  I  am  sure  I  set  lier  the 
example  of  moderiition  myself  in  being  satisfied 
with  the  old  J>utler.  If  tlu^  part  is  trilling,  she 
will  have  more  credit  in  mjiking  something  of  it; 
and  if  she  is  so  des[)erately  bent  against  every- 
thing humorous,  let  her  take  Cottager's  speeches 
instead  of  Cottager's  wife's,  and  so  change  the 
parts  all  through;  he  is  solemii  and  pathetic 
enough,  I  am  sure.  It  could  make  no  difference 
i  'he  jday;  and  as  for  Cottager  himself,  when  he 
has  got  his  vvife's  speeches,  I  would  undertake  him 
with  all  my  heart." 

*'  With  all  your  partiality  for  Cottager's  wife," 
said  Henry  Crawford,  '^  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  aii  thing  of  it  fit  for  your  sister,  and  we 
must  not  suffer  her  good-nature  to  be  imposed  on. 
We  must  not  allow  h"r  to  accept  the  part.  She 
must  not  'e  left  to  her  own  complaisance.  Her 
talents  will  t>e  wanted  in  Amelia.  Amelia  is  a 
character  //ioy<'  difficult  to  be  well  represented  than 
even  AgrifM/  |  consider  Amelia  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult chaii  -ter  lii  the  whole  piece.  It  requires 
great  powers,  great  nicety,  to  give  her  playfulness 
and  simplicity  without  extravagance.  I  have  seen 
good  actresses  fail  in  the  part.  Simplicity,  in- 
dexed, is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  almost  every  actress 
by  profession.  It  re/iJiTires  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
whicli  they  have  Ji'l ,  It  requires  a  gentlewoman, 
—  a  Julia  Bertram.  You  will  undertake  it,  I 
hope?  "  turning  to  her  with  a  look  of  anxious  en- 
treaty, which  softeued  lii/ IX  little;  but  while  she 
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hesitated   wlmt   to   say,    lier    ln'otlier   ap:aiii'   inter- 
posed witli  ^liss  Crawford's  better  elaim. 

*'N(),  no,  Julia  must  not  be  Amelia.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  part  for  ber.  She  would  not  lik(»  it. 
She  would  not  do  wcdl.  She  is  too  tall  and  robust. 
Amelia  should  be  a  small,  li^'ht,  ji;irlisb,  slapping 
fi<^ure.  It  is  fit  for  j\Iiss  Crawford,  and  Miss 
Crawford  only.  She  looks  the  part,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded will  do  it  admirably.'' 

AVithout  attending  to  this,  Henry  Crawford  con- 
tinned  his  supplication.  ''You  must  oblige  ns," 
said  he;  "indeed  you  must.  When  you  have 
studied  the  character,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  it 
suit  you.  Tvagedy  may  be  your  choice,  but  it  will 
certainly  ap[)ear  that  comcidy  chooses  you.  You 
will  be  to  visit  me  in  prison  with  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions; you  will  not  refuse  to  visit  me  in  prison? 
I  think  I  see  you  coming  in  with  your  basket." 

The  influence  of  his  voice  was  felt.  Julia  wa- 
vered; but  was  he  only  trying  to  soothe  and  pacify 
lier,  and  make  her  overlook  the  previous  affront? 
She  distrusted  him.  The  slight  had  been  most  de- 
termined. He  was,  ])erhaps,  but  at  treacherous 
play  with  her.  She  looked  sus[)i(;i(msly  at  her 
sister.  Maria's  countenance  was  to  (leci(h?  it;  if 
she  were  vexed  and  alarmed  —  but  Maria  looked 
all  serenity  and  satisfaction,  and  Julia  well  knew 
that  on  this  gr<mnd  Maria  could  not  be  happy  but 
at  her  expense.  With  hasty  indignation,  there- 
fore, and  a  tremulous  voice,  she  said  to  him:  "You 
do  not  seem  afraid  of  not  k«'e)>ing  your  counte- 
nance when  I  come  in  with  a  biisket  of  provisions 
—  though   one  might    have   su]>posed  —  but    it    is 
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only  as  A^atlia  that  T  was  to  Ix'  so  ov(»r|H>\voriii^I  " 
She  st(>|»i»('(l.  Hciii'v  Crawford  looked  ratlicr 
foolisli,  jiiid  as  if  lie  did  not  know  what  to  suy, 
Tom  IJertrani  l»('<jfan  ajj;ain,  — 

'^Miss  Crawford  nnist  be  Amelia.  She  will  be 
an  excellent  Amelia." 

'^  Do  not  1k'  afraid  of  my  wanting  the  character,'' 
cried  Jnlia,  with  angry  qnickness.  *^I  am  not  to 
be  Agatha,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  do  nothing  else; 
and  as  to  Amelia,  it  is  of  all  parts  in  the  world  the 
most  disgusting  to  me.  I  quite  detest  her.  An 
odious,  little,  pert,  unnatural,  impudent  girl.  I 
have  always  protested  against  comedy,  and  this  is 
comedy  in  its  worst  form."  And  so  saying  she 
walked  hastily  out  of  the  room,  leaving  awkward 
feelings  to  more  than  one,  but  exciting  small  com- 
passion in  any  exce[)t  Fanny,  who  had  been  a 
quiet  auditor  of  the  whole,  and  who  could  not 
think  of  her  as  under  the  agitations  of  jealousy 
without  great  pity. 

A  short  silence  succeeded  her  leaving  them;  but 
her  brother  soon  returned  to  business  and  Lovers' 
Vows,  and  was  eagerly  booking  over  the  play, 
with  Mr.  Yates's  help,  to  ascertain  what  scenery 
would  be  necessary,  —  while  JVIaria  and  Henry 
Crawford  conversed  together  in  an  under  voice; 
and  the  declaration  with  wdiich  she  began  of,  ''I 
am  sure  I  would  give  up  the  part  to  Julia  most 
willingly,  but  that  though  I  shall  probably  do  it 
very  ill,  I  feel  persuaded  she  would  do  it  worse," 
was  doubtless  receiving  all  the  compliments  it 
called  for. 

When  this  had  lasted  some  time,    the  division 
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of  the  l>ai'ty  was  (•(»in|>l('to(l  l>y  Tuii^  Iicrtnmi  Jiixl 
Mr.  Viitcs  walking  (df  together  to  eoiisnlt  t'lirtlier 
ill  tlie  room  now  beginning  to  Ite  caUed  t\iv 
Tlieatro,  an<l  Miss  JJertrani's  resolving  to  go 
down  to  the  Parsonage  lierself  with  the  iift'er  of 
Amelia  to  Miss  Crawford j  and  Fanny  remained 
alone. 

The  tirst  use  she  mwdv  of  her  solitu(h!  was  to 
take  np  the  volume  which  had  heen  left  on  the 
table,  and  begin  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  play 
of  wdiich  she  had  heard  so  much.  Her  curiosity 
was  all  awake,  and  she  ran  through  it  with  an 
eagerness  which  was  suspended  only  by  intervals 
of  astonishment  that  it  could  be  chosen  in  the 
present  instance,  —  that  it  could  be  proposed  and 
accepted  in  a  private  theatre!  Agatha  and  Amelia 
appeared  to  her  in  their  different  ways  so  totally 
improper  for  home  representation  —  the  situation 
of  one,  and  the  language  of  the  other,  so  unfit  to 
be  expressed  by  any  woman  of  modesty  —  that  she 
could  hardly  suppose  her  cousins  could  be  aware 
of  what  they  were  engaging  in,  and  longed  to 
have  them  roused  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
remonstrance  which  Edmund  would  certainly 
make. 
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Miss  Crawford  acct'[)te(l  the  part  very  readilj^; 
and  soon  after  Miss  Bertram's  return  from  the 
Parsonage,  Mr.  Kushwortli  arrived,  and  anotlier 
character  was  consequently  cast.  He  liad  the  offer 
of  Count  Cassel  and  Anhalt,  and  at  first  did  not 
know  which  to  choose,  and  wanted  Miss  Bertram 
to  direct  liim;  but  upon  being  made  to  understand 
the  different  style  of  the  characters,  and  which 
was  which,  and  recollecting  that  he  had  once  seen 
the  play  in  London,  and  had  thought  Anhalt  a 
very  stupid  fellow,  he  soon  decided  for  the  Count. 
Miss  Bertram  ap[)roved  the  decision,  for  the  less 
he  had  to  learn  the  better;  and  though  she  could 
not  sympathize  in  his  wish  that  the  Count  and 
Agatha  might  be  to  act  together,  nor  wait  very 
patiently  while  he  was  slowly  turning  over  the 
leaves  with  the  hope  of  still  discovering  such  a 
scene,  she  very  kindly  took  his  part  in  hand,  and 
curtailed  every  speech  that  admitted  being  short- 
ened; besides  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  his 
being  very  much  dressed,  and  choosing  his  colors. 
Mr.  llushworth  liked  the  idea  of  liis  finery  very 
well,  though  affecting  to  despise  it;  and  was  too 
much  engaged  with  what  his  own  appearance 
would  be  to  think  of  the  others,  or  draw  any  of 
those  conclusions  or  feel  any  of  that  displeasure 
which  Maria  had  been  half  prepared  for. 
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Thus  much  was  setth'd  l)efore  Edmund,  who  had 
boLMi  out  all  the  moriiiiio-,  knuw  aiiytliing  of  the 
matter;  but  when  lie  entered  tlie  drawing-room 
bef  )re  dinner,  tlie  buzz  of  discussion  was  hio-h 
between  Tom,  Maria,  and  ^Ir.  Yates;  and  Mr. 
Rui^hworth  stepped  forward  witli  great  alacrity  to 
teV  him  the  agreeable  news. 

•'We  have  got  a  play,"  said  he.  ''It  is  to  be 
Lovers'  Vows;  and  I  am  to  be  Count  Cassel,  and 
am  to  come  in  first  with  a  blue  dress  and  a  pink 
satin  cloak,  and  afterwards  am  to  have  another  fine 
fancy  suit  by  way  of  a  sliooting-dress.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  like  it." 

Fanny's  eyes  followed  Edmund,  and  her  heart 
beat  for  him  as  she  heard  this  speech,  and  saw  his 
look,  and  felt  what  his  sensations  must  be. 

"Lovers'  Vows!"  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
amazement,  was  his  only  reply  to  Mr.  Rushworth; 
and  he  turned  towards  his  brother  and  sisters  as 
if  hardly  doubting  a  contradiction. 

"Yes,"  cried  Mr.  Yates.  "After  all  our  de- 
batings  and  difficulties,  we  find  there  is  nothing 
that  will  suit  us  altogether  so  well,  nothing  so 
unexceptionable,  as  Lovers'  Vows.  The  wonder 
is  that  it  should  not  have  been  thought  of  before. 
My  stupidity  was  abominable,  for  here  we  have 
all  the  advantage  of  what  I  saw  at  Ecclesford;  and 
it  is  so  useful  to  have  anj^thing  of  a  model!  We 
have  cast  almost  every  part." 

"But  what  do  you  do  for  women?"  said  Ed- 
mund,   gravely,   and  looking  at   Maria. 

Maria  blushed  in  spite  of  herself  as  she  an- 
swered, "I  take  the  part  which  Lady  Kavenshaw 
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was  to  liav(j  (lone;  iiiid, "  witli  a  bolder  eye, 
Crawford   is  to  be   Amelia." 

^'  I  should  not  have  thought  it  the  sort  of  play 
to  be  so  easily  filled  u})  with  us,"  replied  Edmund, 
turning  away  to  the  fire,  where  sat  his  mother, 
aunt,  and  Fanny,  and  seating  himself  with  a  look 
of  great  vexation. 

Mr.  Rush  worth  followed  him  to  say:  ^'1  come 
in  three  times,  and  have  two-and-forty  speeches. 
That 's  something,  is  not  it  ?  But  I  do  not  much 
like  the  idea  of  being  so  fine.  I  shall  hardly 
know  myself  in  a  blue  dress  and  a  pink  satin 
cloak." 

Edmund  could  not  answer  him.  In  a  few  min- 
utes Mr.  Bertram  was  called  out  of  the  room  to 
satisfy  some  doubts  of  the  carpenter;  and  being 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Yates,  and  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Rushworth,  Edmund  almost 
immediately  took  the  opportunity  of  saying:  '*  I 
cannot  before  Mr.  Yates  speak  what  I  feel  as  to 
this  play,  without  reflecting  (m  his  friends  at 
Ecclesford;  but  I  must  now,  my  dear  Maria,  tell 
you  that  I  think  it  exceedii;gly  unfit  for  private 
representation,  and  that  I  hope  you  will  give  it 
up.  I  cannot  but  suppose  you  will  when  you  have 
read  it  carefully  over.  Read  only  the  first  act 
aloud  to  either  vour  mother  or  aunt,  and  see  how 
you  can  approve  it.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  send  you  to  your  father's  judgment,  I  am 
convinced." 

*' We  see  things  very  differently,"  cried  Maria. 
*'  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  play,  I  assure 
you;  and  with  a  very  few  omissions,  and  so  forth, 
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which  will  be  made  of  course,  T  cuii  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  it;  and  I  am  not  the  only  young 
woman  you  find  who  thinks  it  very  fit  for  private 
representation." 

''I  am  sorry  for  it, "  was  his  answer;  ''but  in 
this  matter  it  is  you  who  are  to  lead.  You  must 
set  the  examjde.  If  others  have  blundered,  it  is 
your  place  to  put  them  right,  and  show  them  what 
true  delicacy  is.  I;i  all  points  of  decorum,  your 
conduct  nnist  be  law  to  the  rest  of  the  party." 

This  picture  of  her  consequence  had  some  effect, 
for  no  one  loved  better  to  lead  than  Maria;  and 
with  far  uKU-e  good-humor  she  answered:  ''I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  Edmund;  you  mean  very 
well,  I  am  sure:  but  I  still  think  you  see  things 
too  strongly;  and  I  really  cannot  undertake  to 
harangue  all  the  rest  upon  a  subject  of  this 
kind.  There  would  be  the  greatest  indecorum,  I 
think." 

''Do  you  imagine  that  I  could  have  such  an 
idea  in  my  head?  No;  let  your  conduct  be  the 
only  harangue.  Say  that,  on  examining  the  i)art, 
you  feel  yourself  unequal  to  it;  that  you  find  it 
requiring  more  exertion  and  confidence  than  you 
can  be  supposed  to  have.  Say  this  with  firmness, 
and  it  will  be  quite  enough.  All  who  can  distin- 
guish w^ill  understand  your  motive.  The  play 
will  be  given  up,  and  your  delicacy  honored  as  it 
ought." 

^'Do  not  act  anything  improper,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Bertram;  "Sir  Thomas  would  not  like  it. 
Fanny,  ring  the  bell;  I  must  have  my  dinner. 
To  be  sure,   Julia  is  dressed  by  this  time." 
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''I  am  convinced,  niudiini,"  siiid  Edmund,  pre- 
venting Funny,  "  tluit  Sir  Tliunuis  would  not 
like  it." 

There,    my   dear,   do  you  hear  what  Ednnmd 


a 


V  " 


says 

"If  I  were  to  decline  the  part,"  said  Maria, 
with  renewed  zeal,  "Julia  would  certainly  take 
it." 

"What!"  cried  Edmund,  "if  she  knew  your 
reasons?  " 

"Oh,  she  might  think  the  difference  between 
us, — the  difference  in  our  situations, — that  she 
need  not  be  so  scrupulous  as  I  might  feel  necessary. 
I  am  sure  she  w^ould  argue  so.  No;  you  must 
excuse  me.  I  cannot  retract  my  consent;  it  is  too 
far  settled,  everyboay  would  be  so  disappointed, 
Tom  would  be  quite  angry ;  and  if  we  are  so  very 
nice,  we  shall  never  act  anything." 

"I  was  just  going  to  say  the  very  same  thing, '^ 
said  Mrs.  Norris.  "If  every  play  is  to  be  ob- 
jected to,  you  will  act  nothing,  and  the  prepara- 
tions will  be  all  so  much  money  thrown  away, 
and  I  am  sure  that  would  be  a  discredit  to  us  all. 
I  do  not  know  the  play;  but,  as  Maria  says,  if 
there  is  an^^thing  a  little  too  warm  (and  it  is  so 
with  most  of  them),  it  can  be  easily  left  out.  We 
must  not  be  over-precise,  Edmund.  As  Mr. 
Kushworth  is  to  act  too,  there  can  be  no  harm. 
I  only  wish  Tom  had  known  his  own  mind  when 
the  carp'enters  began,  for  there  was  the  loss  of 
half  a  day's  work  about  those  side-doors.  The 
curtain  will  be  a  good  job,  however.  The  maids 
do  their  work  very  well,  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
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able    to    send     back     some    dozens    of    tlie    rings. 
Tliere  is  no  occasion   to  pnt  tlieni  so  very  cb)se  to- 
getlier.     I  am  of  some  nse,  I  bo[)e,  in  i)reventing 
waste    and   making    tlie    most    of   tilings.     There 
should  always  Ix;  one  steady  head  to   superintend 
so  many  young  ones.      I   forgot    to    tell    Tom   of 
something  that  happened  to  me  this  very  day.     I 
had  been  looking  about  me  in  the    [Hniltry-yard, 
and  was  just  coming  out,  when  who  should  I  see 
but  Dick  Jacks(m  making  up  to  the  servants'  hall 
door   with  two  bits    of   deal  board    in  his    hand, 
bringing  them  to  father,  you  may  be  sure;  mother 
had  chanced  to  send  him  of  a  message  to  father, 
and  then  father  had  bid  him  bring  up  them  two 
bits  of  board,  for  he  could  not  nohow  do  without 
them.     I  knew  what  all  this  meant,  for  the  ser- 
vants' dinner-bell  was  ringing  at  the  very  moment 
over  our  heads;  and  as  I    hate  such    encroaching 
people  (the  Jacksons  are  very  encroaching,  I  have 
always  said  so,  — just  the  sort  of  people  to  get  all 
they  can),  I  said  to  the  boy  directly  (a  great  lub- 
berly fellow  of  ten  years  old,  you  know,  who  ought 
to   be  ashamed  of  himself),   '  I  '11  take  the  boards 
to    your   father,  Dick;  so  get  you  home  again  as 
fast  as  you  can.'     The  boy  looked  very  silly,  and 
turned  away  without  offering  a  word,  for  I  believe 
I  might  speak  pretty  sharp;  and  I  dare  say  it  will 
cure  him   of  coming  marauding  about  the  house 
for  one  while.     I  hate  such  greediness,  —  so  good 
as    your   father  is    to   the  family,   employing  the 
man  all  the  year  round!  " 

Nobody  was  at  the  trouble  of  an  answer.     The 
others  soon  returned;  and  Edmund  found  that  to 
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have  ondcjivorcd   to   set   them  riglit  must    bo  his 
only  satisfju.'tion. 

J)iniu'i'  piisscd  liciivily.  Mrs.  Norris  related 
again  lier  trimnpli  over  Diek  Jackson;  hnt  neitlier 
play  nor  ])re]»aration  was  otherwise  nineli  talked 
of,  for  Kdnjnnd's  disa[)i)robation  was  felt  even  by 
his  brother,  though  he  would  not  have  owned  it. 
Maria,  wanting  Henry  Crawford's  animating  sup- 
port, thought  the  subject  better  avoi(h'd.  ]\lr. 
Yates,  who  was  trying  to  make  liimself  agr(!eable 
to  Julia,  found  her  gloom  less  im[)enetrable  on 
any  to])ic  than  that  of  his  regret  at  her  secession 
from  their  company;  and  Mr.  Kushworth,  having 
only  his  own  part  and  his  own  (h-ess  in  his  head,  had 
soon  talked  away  all  that  could  be  said  of  either. 

But  the  concerns  of  the  theatre  were  susi)ended 
only  for  an  hour  or  two:  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  settled;  and  the  si)irits  of  evening  giv- 
ing fresh  courage,  Tom,  Maria,  and  Mr.  Yates, 
soon  after  their  being  re-assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, seated  themselves  in  committee  at  a  sep- 
arate table,  with  the  play  o[>en  before  them,  and 
were  just  getting  deep  in  the  subject,  wdien  a  most 
welcome  interruption  was  given  by  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  and  Miss  Crawford,  who,  late  and  dark 
and  dirty  as  it  was,  could  not  help  coming,  and 
were  received  with  the  most  grateful  joy. 

"Well,  how  do  you  goon?"  and  "What  have 
you  settled?"  and  "Oh,  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out you,"  followed  the  first  salutations;  and 
Henry  Crawford  was  soon  seated  with  the  other 
three  at  the  table,  while  his  sister  made  her  wav 
to    Lady    Bertram,    and    with    pleasant    attention 
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was  coiiii)liiiRMitiiig  lier.  <'  I  must  really  congratu- 
late your  Ladyship,"  said  she,  "on  the  play  be- 
ing (diusen;  for  though  you  have  horiu;  it  with 
exemplary  patience,  1  am  sure  you  must  he  sick 
of  all  our  noise  and  diliiculties.  The  actors  nuiy 
be  glad,  hut  the  bystanders  must  be  inlinitely 
more  thankful  for  a  decision;  and  1  d<j  sincerely 
give  you  joy,  ma  him,  Jis  well  as  Mrs.  Xorris,  and 
everybody  else  who  is  in  the  same  predicament," 
glancing  half  fearfully,  half  slyly,  beyond  Fanny 
to  Edmund. 

She  was  very  ci\illy  answered  by  Lady  Bertram, 
but  Edmund  said  nothing.  His  being  only  a  by- 
stan(k'r  was  not  disclaimed.  After  continuing  in 
chat  with  the  party  round  the  tiie  a  few  minutes, 
Miss  Crawford  returned  to  the  party  round  the 
table;  and  stamling  by  them,  seemed  to  interest 
herself  in  their  arrangements  till,  as  if  struck  by 
a  sudden  rec  >!le(;tion,  she  exclaimed:  ''My  good 
friends,  you  ar(3  most  composedly  at  work  upon 
these  cottages  and  alehouses,  inside  and  out;  but 
pray  let  me  know  my  fate  in  the  mean  while.  Who 
is  to  be  Anhalt?  What  gentleman  among  you  am 
I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  hwe  to?  " 

For  a  mimient  no  one  spoke;  aiul  then  many  spoke 
together  to  tell  the  sanu'  nudancholy  truth,  — that 
they  had  not  yet  got  any  Anhalt.  ''Mr.  Rush- 
worth  was  to  be  Count  Cassel,  but  no  one  had  yet 
undertaken  Anhalt." 

^'I  had  my  choice  of  the  parts,"  said  Mr.  Rush- 
worth;  "but  I  thought  I  sh(mld  like  the  Count 
best, — though  T  do  not  much  relish  the  finery  I 
am  to  have." 
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*'Yoii  cliost!  very  wisely,  I  iiiii  sure,"  replied 
Miss  (y  raw  ford,  with  a  brightened  look;  ''Aiihalt 
is  a  heavy  part." 

"The  Count  has  two-and-forty  speeches/'  re- 
turned Mr.    lluslnvorth,    "  whi(;h  is   no  trilhf.'^ 

"1  am  not  at  all  suri)rised,"  said  ^Miss  Craw- 
ford, after  a  short  pause,  "at  this  want  of  an  An- 
halt.  Anudia  (h'serves  no  better.  Such  a  forward 
young  lady  may  well  frighten  the  men." 

"1  should  b(;  but  too  ha[)py  in  taking  the  part, 
if  it  were  j)ossible,"  cried  Tom;  "but  unluckily 
the  IJutler  and  Anhalt  are  in  together.  I  will  not 
entirely  give  it  up,  however,  — 1  will  try  what  can 
be  done,  —  I  will  look  it  over  again.'' 

"Your  brother  should  take  the  part,"  said  Mr. 
Yates,  in  a  low  voice.  "Do  not  you  think  he 
would  ?  " 

"I  shall  not  ask  him,"  replied  Tom,  in  a  cold, 
determined  manner. 

Miss  Cniwford  talked  of  something  else,  and 
soon  afterwards  rejoined  the  party  at  the  fire. 

"They  do  not  want  me  at  all,"  said  she,  seating 
herself.  "I  only  puzzle  them,  and  oblige  them  to 
make  civil  speeches.  JVIr.  Kdnnind  Bertram,  as 
you  do  not  act  yourself,  you  will  be  a  disinterested 
adviser;  and  therefore  I  a[)]dy  to  you.  AVhat 
shall  we  do  for  an  Anhalt  Y  is  it  ])ra(;ticable  for 
any  of  the  others  to  double  it/  What  is  your 
advice?" 

"My  advice,"  said  he,  calmly,  "is  that  you 
change;  the  })lay." 

"  I  should  have  no  objection,"  she  replied;  "for 
though  I  should  not  j)articularly  dislike  the  part  of 
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Amolia  if  well  sMpiM)vt('(l, — tliut  is,  if  cvcrvtliing 
wont  well,  —  I  sliall  be  sor'-v^  to  he  uii  iiiconvcMi- 
ionco;  but  as  tlicy  do  not  clioosc  to  bciir  yoiu-  jul- 
vico  Jit  tluit  tal)l»*,"  looking  i'ouikI,  "it  certainly 
will  not  b(;  taken." 

Edinnnd  said  no  more. 

*'If  any  part  (jonld  tempt  you  to  act,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  Anlialt, "  observed  the  lady,  archly,  after 
a  short  pause;    ''  for  Ik;  is  a  (dergyman,  you  know." 

**That  circumstance  would  ])y  no  means  tempt 
me,"  he  rei)lied,  "feu*  I  should  be  sorry  to  make 
the  (duiracter  ridiculous  by  bad  acting.  It  nuist 
be  very  <lil!licult  to  keep  Anhalt  from  appearing  a 
formal,  sohnnn  lecturer;  and  the  nuin  who  cIkjoscs 
the  profession  itself  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last  who 
would  wish  to  r(!present  it  on  the  stage." 

Miss  Crawfor<l  was  silenced,  and  with  some  feel- 
ings of  resentment  and  mortification,  moved  her 
chair  considerably  nearer  the  tea-table,  and  gave 
all  her  attention  to  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  presi(ling 
there. 

*' Fanny,"  cried  Tom  Bertram,  from  the  other 
table,  where  the  conference  was  eagerly  carrvin*'- 
on,  and  the  conversation  incessant,  "we  want 
your  services." 

Fanny  was  u[)  in  a  moment,  expecting  some 
errand;  for  the  habit  of  employing  her  in  that  way 
was  not  yet  overcome,  in  spite  of  all  that  Edmund 
could  do. 

''Oh,  we  do  not  want  to  disturb  you  from  your 
seat.  AVe  do  not  want  your  present  services.  We 
shall  only  want  you  in  our  play.  You  must  be 
Cottager's  wife." 
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''Aid''  rri«'«|  K;nniy,  sittiii}^'  down  Jij^iiin  with  fi 
most  tri^litriM'd  look.  "  Indeed  you  must  (>X(Mis(< 
me.  1  couhl  not  siet  Jinytliin*;'  if  you  were  to  giv(5 
me  the  world.      No,  indeed,  I  (;iinnot  5iet.'' 

"  Indeed,  but  you  must,  for  we  cannot  excuse 
you.  It  need  not  frighten  you;  it  is  a  notliing  of 
II  part,  a  uiere  nothing,  not  above  half-a-dozen 
speeches  altogether,  and  it  will  not  uuudi  signify 
if  nobody  lu-ars  a  word  you  say;  so  you  may  be  as 
cre<'pmouse  as  you  like,  but  we  nmst  liave  you  to 
look  at." 

''If  you  are  afniid  of  half-a-dozen  speeches,'* 
cried  JVIr.  Hush  worth,  "  what  would  you  do  with 
such  a  ])art  as  mine  ?     I  have  forty-two  to  learn.'' 

"  It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  learning  by  heart," 
said  Fanny,  shocked  to  find  herself  at  that  moment 
the  only  s[)eid<er  in  the  room,  and  to  feel  that  al- 
most every  eye  was  upon  her;  "  but  I  really  can- 
not act." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can  act  well  enough  for  us. 
Learn  your  part,  and  we  will  teach  you  all  the 
rest.  You  have  only  two  scenes,  and  as  I  shall  be 
Cottager,  I  '11  i)ut  you  in  and  push  you  about;  and 
you  will  do  it  very  well,  I  '11  answer  for  it." 

"Xo,  indeed,  ^Fr.  liertram,  you  nmst  excuse 
me.  You  cannot  have  an  idea.  It  would  be  ;ib- 
solutely  impossible  for  me.  If  I  were  to  undertake 
it,  I  should  only  disappoint  you." 

"Phoo!  Phoo!  Do  not  be  so  shamefaced. 
You  '11  do  it  very  well.  livery  allowance  will  be 
made  for  you.  We  do  not  expect  perfection.  You 
must  get  a  brown  gown  and  a  white  apron  and  a 
mob  cap,  and  we  must  make  you  a  few  wrinkles, 
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.111(1  ji  little  (»f  tlic  crowsfoot  at  tlic  c;(»riier  of  your 
eyi's,  and  you  will  ho  a  very  [)r<>p('i-  little  old 
woinaii." 

''  Vou  iiiiist  ex(3Use  me,  indeed  yon  iinist  oxciise 
me,"  cried  Fanny,  f,n'ovving  more  and  more  red 
from  excessive  agitation,  and  looking  distressfully 
at  Kdiniind,  who  was  kindly  ol)serving  her;  hut 
unwilling  to  exasperate  his  hrother  hy  interference, 
gave  her  only  an  encouraging  smile.  Her  entreaty 
had  no  effect  on  Tom:  he  only  said  again  what 
lie  had  said  before;  and  it  was  not  merely  Tom,  for 
the  re(}uisition  was  now  backed  by  Maria  and  Mr. 
Crawford  and  i\[r.  Yates,  with  an  urgency  which 
differed  from  his  but  in  being  more  gentle  or  more 
ceremonious,  and  which  altogether  was  (juite  over- 
powering to  Fanny;  and  before  she  could  breathe 
after  it,  Mrs.  Norris  completed  the  whole,  by  thus 
addressing  lier  in  a  whisper  at  once  angry  and 
audible:  ''What  a  piece  of  work  here  is  about 
nothing,  — I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you,  Fanny,  to 
make  such  a  difficulty  of  obliging  your  cousins  in 
a  trifle  of  this  sort,  — so  kind  as  they  are  to  you! 
Take  the  part  with  a  good  grace,  and  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  the  matter,   I  entreat." 

''  Do  not  urge  her,  madam,"  said  Edmund.  "It 
is  not  fair  to  urge  her  in  this  manner.  You  see 
she  does  not  like  to  act.  Let  her  choose  for  her- 
self as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  Her  judgment  may 
be  quite  as  safely  trusted.     Do  not  urge  her  any 
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''I  am  not  going  to  urge  her,''  replied  Mrs. 
Norris,  sharply;  "but  I  shall  think  her  a  very 
obstinate,  ungrateful  girl,  if  she  does  not  do  what 
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her  aunt  and  cousins  wisli  her,  — very  ungrateful, 
indeed,  considering  who  and  wliat  she  is." 

Edmund  was  too  angry  to  speak;  but  Miss  Craw- 
ford, looking  for  a  moment  with  astonished  eyes  at 
Mrs.  Norris,  and  then  at  Fanny,  whose  tears  were 
beginning  to  show  themselves,  immediately  said, 
with  some  keenness:  ''I  do  not  like  my  situation; 
this  place  is  too  hot  for  me,"  and  moved  away 
her  chair  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  close  to 
Fanny,  saying  to  her,  in  a  kind,  low  whisper,  as 
she  placed  herself,  "Never  mind,  my  dear  Miss 
Price;  this  is  a  cross  evening,  —  everybody  is 
cross  and  teasing,  — but  do  not  let  us  mind  them;  " 
and  with  pointed  attention  continued  to  talk  to  her 
and  endeavor  to  raise  her  spirits,  in  spite  of  being 
out  of  spirits  herself.  By  a  look  at  her  brother  she 
prevented  any  further  entreaty  from  the  theatrical 
board,  and  the  really  good  feelings  by  which  she 
was  almost  purely  governed  were  rapidly  restoring 
her  to  all  the  little  she  had  lost  in  Edmund's 
favor. 

Fanny  did  not  love  Miss  Crawford :  but  she  felt 
very  much  obliged  to  her  for  her  jiresent  kind- 
ness; and  when  from  taking  notice  of  her  work, 
and  wishing  she  could  work  as  well,  and  begging 
for  the  pattern,  and  supposing  Fanny  was  now  pre- 
paring for  her  appearance,  as  of  course  she  would 
vCPie  out  wliGu  her  cousin  was  married,  jMiss  Craw- 
ford proceeded  to  inquire  if  she  had  heard  lately 
jt'^m  her  brother  at  sea,  and  said  that  she  had 
quite  a  curiosity  to  s'ie  him,  and  imagined  him  a 
very  fine  young  man,  and  advised  Fanny  to  get  his 
picture  drawn  before  he  went  to  sea  again, — she 
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could  not  lit'lp  admitting  it  to  be  very  agreeable 
ilatteiy,  or  help  listening  and  answering  with 
more  animation  than  she  had  intended. 

The  consultation  upon  the  phiy  still  went  on; 
and  Miss  Crawford's  attention  was  first  called  from 
Fanny  by  Tom  Bertram's  telling  her,  with  infinite 
regret,  that  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  to  undertake  the  part  of  Anlialt  in  addition  to 
the  Butler:  he  had  been  most  anxiously  trying 
to  make  it  out  to  be  feasible,  but  it  would  not 
do, — he  must  give  it  up.  ''But  there  will  not 
be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  filling  it,"  he  J^dded. 
"We  have  but  to  speak  i^lie  word;  we  may  pick 
and  choose.  I  could  name  at  this  moment  at  least 
six  young  men  within  six  miles  of  us,  who  are 
wild  to  be  admitted  into  our  company,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  that  would  not  disgrace  us,  —  I 
should  not  be  afraid  to  trust  either  of  the  Olivers 
or  Charles  Maddox.  Tom  Oliver  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  and  Charles  Maddox  is  as  gentlemanlike  a 
man  as  you  will  see  anywhere;  so  I  will  take  my 
horse  early  to-morrow  morning  and  ride  over  to 
Stoke,   and  settle  with  one  of  them." 

While  he  spoke  Maria  was  looking  apprehen- 
sively round  at  Edmund,  in  full  expectation 
that  he  must  oppose  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
plan  as  this,  — so  contrary  to  all  their  first  protes- 
tations; but  Edmund  said  nothing.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought  Miss  Crawford  calmly  replied: 
''As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  anything  that  you  all  think  eligible. 
Have  I  ever  seen  eith<,"'  of  the  gentlemen?  Yes, 
Mr.  Charles  Maddox  dined  at  my  sister's  one  day, 
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did  not  he,  Henry?  A  quiet-looking  young  i  an. 
1  remember  him.  Let  him  be  applied  to,  if  you 
please,  ior  it  will  be  less  unpleasant  to  me  than 
to  hav^e  a  perfect  stranger.'' 

Charles  Maddox  was  to  be  the  man.  Tom  re- 
peated his  resolution  of  going  to  him  early  on 
the  morrow;  and  though  Julia,  who  had  scarcely 
opened  her  lips  before,  observed  in  a  sarcastic 
manner,  and  with  a  glance  first  at  Maria  and  then 
at  Edmund,  that  ''the  Mansfield  theatricals  would 
enliven  the  wh(de  neighborhood  exceedingly,"  Ed- 
mund still  held  his  peace,  and  showed  his  feelings 
only  by  a  determined  gravity. 

''I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  our  play,"  said 
Miss  Crawford,  in  an  under  voice  to  Fanny,  after 
some  consideration;  ''and  I  can  tell  Mr.  Maddox 
that  I  shall  shorten  some  of  his  speeches,  and  a 
great  many  of  my  ow^n  before  we  rehearse  together. 
It  will  be  very  disagreeable,  and  by  no  means  what 
I  expected." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


It  was  not  in  Miss  Crawford's  power  to  talk 
Fanny  into  any  real  forgetfulness  of  what  had 
passed.  When  the  evening  was  over,  she  went  to 
bed  full  of  it,  her  nerves  still  agitated  by  the 
shock  of  such  an  attack  from  her  cousin  Tom,  so 
public  and  so  persevered  in,  and  her  spirits  sink- 
ing under  her  aunt's  unkind  reflection  and  re- 
proach. Tc  be  called  into  notice  in  such  a  manner, 
to  hear  that  it  was  but  the  prelude  to  something  so 
infinitely  worse,  to  be  told  that  she  nuist  do  what 
was  so  impossible  as  to  act;  and  then  to  have  the 
charge  of  obstinacy  and  ingratitude  follow  it,  en- 
forced with  such  a  hint  at  the  dependence  of  her 
situation,  had  been  too  distressing  at  the  time  to 
make  the  remembrance  when  she  was  alone  much 
less  so,  —  especially  with  the  sui)eradded  dread  of 
what  the  morrow  might  produce  in  continuation  of 
the  subject.  Miss  Crawford  had  protected  her 
only  for  the  time;  and  if  she  were  a])plied  to 
again  among  themselves  with  all  the  authoritative 
urgency  that  Tom  and  Maria  were  capable  of,  and 
Edmund  [x'rhaps  away,  what  should  she  do?  She 
fell  asleep  before  she  could  answer  the  question, 
and  found  it  (piite  as  puzzling  when  she  awoke  the 
next  morning.  The  little  white  attic,  which  had 
continued   her    sleeping-room   ever  since  her  first 
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entering  the  family,  ])r()ving  inc;()nii)etont  to  sug- 
gest any  reply,  slie  had  recourse,  as  soon  as  she 
was  dressed,  to  another  a])artment  more  spacious 
and  more  meet  for  walking  about  in  and  think- 
ing, and  of  which  slie  hiul  now  for  s(mu;  time  been 
almost  e([ually  mistress.  It  had  been  their  school- 
room; so  called  till  the  Miss  J>ertrams  wouhl  not 
alhtw  it  to  be  called  so  any  longc^r,  and  inhabited 
as  such  to  a  later  i)eriod.  There  Miss  Lee  had 
lived,  and  there  they  had  read  and  written  and 
talked  and  laughed,  till  within  the  last  three  years, 
when  she  had  quitted  them.  The  room  had  then 
become  useless,  and  for  some  time  was  quite  de- 
serted, excei)t  by  Fanny,  when  she  visited  her 
jdants,  or  wanted  one  of  the  books  which  she  was 
still  glad  to  keej)  there  from  the  deficiency  of  space 
and  accommodation  in  her  little  chamber  al)ove: 
but  gradually,  as  her  value  for  the  comforts  of  it 
increased,  she  had  added  to  her  [)ossessions,  and 
spent  more  of  her  time  there;  and  having  nothing 
to  oppose  her,  had  so  naturally  and  so  artlessly 
worked  herself  into  it  that  it  was  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  hers.  The  East  room,  as  it  had 
been  called  ever  since  Maria  Bertram  was  sixteen, 
was  now  considered  Fanny's  almost  as  decidedly 
as  the  white  attic;  the  smidlness  of  the  one  mak- 
ing the  use  ot  the  otlu-r  so  evidently  reasonable 
that  th(^  Miss  Bertrams,  with  every  superiority  in 
their  own  apartments  which  their  own  sense  of 
superiority  could  demand,  were  entirely  approving 
it;  and  iMrs.  Norris,  having  stipulated  for  there 
never  being  a  lire  in  it  on  Fanny's  account,  was 
tolerably  resigned  to  her  having  the  use  of  what 
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nobody  else  wanted,  though  tlie  terms  in  which 
she  sometimes  spoke  of  the  indulgence  seemed  to 
imply  that  it  was  the  best  room  in  the  house. 

Tlie  aspect  was  so  favorable  that  even  without  a 
fire  it  was  habitable  in  many  an  early  spring  and 
late  autumn  morning,  to  such  a  willing  mind  as 
Fanny's;  and  while  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
she  hoped  not  to  be  driven  from  it  entirely,  even 
when  winter    came.      The    comfort    of    it    in    her 
hours  of  leisure  was  extreme.      She  could  go  there 
after  anything  unpleasant  below,  and  find  imme- 
diate consolation  in  some  pursuit,  or  some  train  of 
thought    at    hand.      Her    plants,    her   books,  —  of 
which  she  had  been  a  collector,  from  the  first  houi 
of  her  commanding  a  shilling,  —  her  writing-desk, 
and  her  works  of  charity  and  ingenuity  were  all 
within  her  reach ;  or  if  indisposed  for  emi)loyment, 
if  nothing  but  musing  would  do,  she  could  scarcely 
see  an  object  in  that  room  which  had  not  an  inter- 
esting remembrance    connected   with    it.      Every- 
thing was    a   friend,    or  bore   her   thoughts    to    a 
friend;     and    though    there    had   been    sometimes 
much  of  suffering  to  her,. —  though   her  motives 
had  l)een  often  misunderstood,   her  feelings  disre- 
garded,   and   her    compreliension    undervalued,  — 
though  she   had  known   the  pains  of  tyranny,   of 
ridicule,    and   neglect,  — yet    almost  every  recur- 
rence of  either  had  led  to  somvithing  consolatory: 
lier  aunt  Bertram  had  spoken  for  her,  or  Miss  Lee 
had  been  encouraging,   or  what  was  yet  more  fre- 
quent or  more  dear,  Edmund  had  been  her  cham- 
pion and  her  friend,  —  he  had  supported  her  cause 
or  explained  her  meaning,  he  had  told  her  not  to 
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cry,  or  had  given  lier  some  proof  of  affection  wliich 
made  her  tears  delightful, — and  the  whole  was 
now  so  blended  together,  so  harmonized  by  dis- 
tance, that  every  former  affliction  had  its  charm. 
The  room  was  most  de.ar  to  her,  and  she  would 
not  have  changed  its  furniture  for  the  handsomest 
in  the  house,  though  what  had  been  originally 
plain  had  suffered  all  the  ill-usage  of  children; 
and  its  greatest  elegances  and  ornaments  were  a 
faded  footstool  of  Julia's  work,  too  ill  done  for  the 
drawing-room;  three  transparencies,  mnde  in  a  rage 
for  transparencies,  for  the  three  lower  panes  of 
one  window^,  where  Tintern  Abbey  held  its  station 
between  a  cave  in  Italy  and  a  moonlight  lahe  in 
Cumberland;  a  collection  of  faniih^  profiles  thought 
unworthy  of  being  anywhere  else,  over  the  mantel- 
piece; and  by  their  side,  and  pinned  against  the 
wall,  a  small  shetch  of  a  ship  sent  four  years 
ago  from  the  INIediterranean  by  AVilliam,  with 
*^H.  M.  S.  Antwerp"  at  the  bottom  in  letters  as 
tall  as  the  mainmast. 

To  this  nest  of  comforts  Fanny  now  walked 
down  to  try  its  influence  on  an  agitated,  doubting 
spirit,  —  to  see  if  by  looking  at  Edmund's  profile 
she  could  catch  any  of  his  counsel,  or  hy  giving 
air  to  her  geraniums  she  might  inhale  a  breeze  of 
mental  strength  herself.  But  she  had  more  than 
fears  of  her  own  perseverance  to  remove :  she  had 
begun  to  feel  undecided  as  to  what  she  ought  to 
do;  and  as  she  walked  round  the  room,  her  doubts 

Was  she  right  in  refusing:  what 


were  increasing. 


was    so  ^yarmly    asked,    so    strongly   wished    for? 
What  might  be  so  essential  to  a  scheme  on  which 
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some  of  those  to  whom  she  owed  the  greatest 
compUiisance  had  set  their  hearts?  Was  it  not  ill- 
liatiire,  sellishness,  and  a  fear  (»f  exposing  her- 
self? And  would  Kdniund's  judgment,  would  his 
persuasion  of  Sir  Thomas's  disapprobation  of  the 
whole,  he  enough  to  justify  her  in  a  determined 
denial  in  s[)ite  of  all  the  rest?  It  would  be  so 
horrible  to  her  to  act,  that  she  was  inclined  to  sus- 
pect the  truth  and  purity  of  her  own  scruples; 
and  as  she  looked  around  her,  the  claims  of  her 
cousins  to  being  obliged  were  strengthened  by  the 
siglit  of  present  upon  present  that  she  had  received 
from  them.  The  table  between  the  windows  was 
covered  with  work-boxes  and  netting-boxes  which 
had  been  given  her  at  diiferent  times,  princi[)ally 
by  Tom ;  and  she  grew  bewildered  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt  whicdi  all  these  kind  remembrances 
produced.  A  tap  at  the  door  roused  her  in  the 
midst  of  this  attempt  to  find  her  way  to  her  duty, 
and  her  gentle  ''Ccmie  in"  was  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  one  before  whom  all  her  doubts  were 
wont  to  be  laid.  Her  eyes  brightened  at  the 
sight  of  Edmund. 

''Can  I  speak  with  you,  Fanny,  for  a  few  min- 
utes ?  "  said  he. 

''Yes,  certainly." 

"  I  want  to  consult  —  T  want  your  opinion." 

"My  opini(ni!"  she  cried,  shrinking  from  such 
a  compliment,  highly  as  it  gratified  her. 

"Yes,  your  advice  and  opinion.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  This  acting  scheme  gets  worse  and 
worse,  you  see.  They  have  chosen  almost  as  bad 
a  play  as  they  could;  and  now,  to  complete  the 
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business,  are  going  to'ask  the  hel[)  of  a  young  man 
very  sliglitly  known  to  any  of  us.  Tliis  is  the  end 
of  all  the  privacy  and  propriety  which  was  talked 
about  at  first.  I  know  no  harm  of  Charles  Mad- 
dox;  but  tlie  excessive  intimacy  which  must  spring 
from  his  being  admitted  among  us  in  tliis  manner 
is  highly  objectionable,  — the  more  than  intimacy, 
the  familiarity.  I  cannot  think  of  it  with  any 
patience;  and  it  does  api)ear  to  me  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude  as  must,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  Do 
not  you  see  it  in  the  same  light?  " 

''Yes;  but  what  can  be  done?  Your  brother  is 
so  determined." 

''  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  Fanny.  I 
must  take  Anhalt  myself.  I  am  well  aware  that 
nothing  else  will  quiet  T<mi." 

Fanny  could  not  answer  him. 

''It  is  not  at  all  what  1  like,"  he  continued. 
*'No  man  can  like  being  driven  into  the  appear- 
ance of  such  inconsistency.  After  being  known 
to  opi)ose  the  scheme  from  the  beginning,  there  is 
absurdity  in  the  face  of  my  joining  them  now, 
when  they  are  exceeding  their  first  plan  in  every 
respect;  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  alternative. 
Canyon,  Fanny?" 

"No,"  said  Fanny,  slowly,  "not  immediately; 
but  —  " 

"But  what?  I  see  your  judgment  is  not  witli 
me.  Think  it  a  little  over.  Ferhaps  you  are  not 
so  much  aware  as  I  am  of  the  mischief  that  may, 
of  the  unpleasantness  that  must,  arise  from  a 
young  man's  being  received  in  this  manner,  — 
domesticated  among  us,  authorized  to  come  at  all 
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hours,  and  placed  suddenly  on  a  footing  which 
must  do  away  all  restraints.  To  think  only  of 
the  license  which  every  rehearsal  must  tend  to 
create.  It  is  all  very  bad!  Put  yourself  in  Miss 
Crawford's  place,  Fanny.  Consider  what  it  would 
be  to  act  Amelia  with  a  stranger.  She  has  a 
right  to  be  felt  for,  because  she  evidently  feels  for 
herself.  I  heard  enough  of  what  she  said  to  you 
last  night,  to  understand  her  unwillingness  to  be 
acting  with  a  stranger;  and  as  she  probably  en- 
gaged in  the  part  wdth  different  expectations, 
perhaps  without  considering  the  subject  enough  to 
know  what  was  likely  to  be,  it  w^uld  be  ungen- 
erous, it  would  be  really  wrong  to  expose  her  to 
it.  Her  feelings  ought  to  be  respected.  Does  it 
not  strike  you  so,  Fanny?     You  hesitate." 

''I  am  sorry  for  Miss  Crawford;  but  I  am  more 
sorry  to  see  you  drawn  in  to  do  what  you  have 
resolved  against,  and  what  you  are  known  to  think 
will  be  disagreeable  to  my  uncle.  It  will  be  such 
a  triumph  to  the  others!  " 

**They  will  not  have  much  cause  of  triumph 
when  they  see  how  infamously  I  act.  But,  how- 
ever, trium[»h  there  certainly  will  be,  and  I  must 
brave  it.  But  if  I  can  be  the  means  of  restraining 
the  publicity  of  the  business,  of  limiting  the  ex- 
hibition, of  concentrating  our  folly,  I  shall  be  well 
rei)aid.  As  I  am  now,  I  have  no  influence,  I  can 
do  nothing;  I  have  offended  them,  and  they  will 
not  hear  me,  but  when  I  have  put  them  in  good 
humor  by  this  concession,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
of  persuading  them  to  confine  the  representation 
within  a  much  smaller  circle  than  they  are  now  in 
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the  liiy,1i  ro;i(l  for.  Tliis  will  Lc  a  inatcn'jil  piiii. 
JMy  ohjcct  is  to  conliiio  it  to  Mi-s.  Kushworth  and 
the  (Jraiits.      Will  not  tliis  In*  worth  gaining? '' 

'*  Yes,  it  will  be  a  great  point." 

"lint  still  it  lias  not  yonr  ajtin'obation.  Can 
you  mention  any  other  nieasun;  hy  which  1  have  a 
chance  of  doing  ecjnal  good?" 

'*No,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  els(>." 

''Give  me  your  approbation,  then,  Fanny.  I 
am  not  comfortable  without  it." 

*'()h,  cousin." 

*'  If  you  are  against  me,  I  ought  to  distrust  my- 
self; and  yet —  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  let  Tom  go  on  in  this  way,  riding  about  the 
country  in  quest  of  anybody  who  can  be  persuaded 
to  act,  — no  matter  whom;  the  look  of  a  gentleman 
is  to  be  enough.  I  thought  you  would  have  en- 
tered more  into  Miss  Crawford's  feelings." 

''Xo  doubt  she  will  be  very  glad.  It  must  be  a 
great  relief  to  her,"  said  Fanny,  trying  for  greater 
warmth  of  manner. 

''She  never  appeared  more  amiable  than  in  her 
behavior  to  you  last  night.  It  gave  her  a  very 
strong  claim  on  my  good-will." 

"She  was  very  kind,  indeed,  and  I  am  gla<l  to 
have  her  spared  —  " 

She  could  not  finish  the  generous  effusion.  Her 
conscience  stopped  her  in  the  middle;  but  Ednuind 
was  satisfied. 

"  I  shall  walk  down  immediately  after  break- 
fast," said  he,  "and  am  sure  of  giving  pleasure 
there.  And  now,  dear  Fanny,  I  will  not  interr  ipt 
you  any  longer.     You  wane  to  be  reading.     But  I 
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could    not    1»«'  t'iisy   till   I  liiid   sitoluMi   to  you  jind 
come  to  a  decision.      SlL'('i»iii<^  or  wtikin^',  my  head 
lias   been   full  of   this   matti-r  all    uij^lit.      it  is  au 
^.vil,  —  l)ut  1  am  certainly  makinj^  it  less  than   it 
might   be.      If   Tom   is    up,  1  shall  go  to  him   di- 
rectly   and    get    it    over;    and    when    we    meet    at 
breakfast  we   shall   be  all  in    high   good-humor  at 
the  prospect  of  acting  the  fool  together  with  such 
unanimity.     You  in  the  mean  while  will  be  taking 
a   trip    into    China,   I    suppose.     How  does    Lord 
Macartiujy  go  on?"  opening  a  volume  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  then  taking  up  some  others.      ''And  here 
are    Crabbe's    Tales    and    the    Idler,    at    hand   to 
relieve  you  if  you  tire  of  your  great  book.     I  ad- 
mire your  little  establishment  exceedingly;  and  as 
soon  as  I  am  gone  you  will  empty  your  head  of  all 
this  nonsense  of  acting,  and  sit  comfortably  down 
to  your  table.     But  do  not  stay  here  to  be  cold." 

He  went;  but  there  was  no  reading,  no  China, 
no  composure  for  Fanny.  He  had  told  her  the 
most  extraordinary,  the  most  inconceivable,  the 
most  unwelcome  news;  and  she  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  To  be  acting!  After  all  his  ob- 
jections, —  objections  so  just  and  so  public!  After 
all  that  she  had  heard  him  say,  and  seen  him  look, 
and  known  him  to  be  feeling!  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible? Edmund  so  inconsistent!  Was  he  not 
deceiving  himself ?  Was  he  not  wrong?  Alas!  it 
was  all  ^Liss  Crawford's  doing.  She  had  seen  her 
influence  in  every  speech,  and  was  miserable. 
The  doubts  and  alarms  as  to  her  own  conduct, 
which  had  previously  distressed  her,  and  which 
had   all    slept   while    she    listened   to   him,    were 
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l)OC()ino  of  littlo  conspquonco  now.  Tliis  deeper 
uiixit'ty  swulloNvcd  them  u[).  Tilings  shoiilil  tiiUo 
tlu'ir  course;  she  cared  not  liow  it  cMided.  Iler 
cousins  niiglit  iittack,  but  could  luinlly  tejise  lier. 
She  was  beyond  tlieir  reacli;  and  if  at  hist  obliged 
to  yield,  no  matter,  —  it  was  all  misery  now. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 


It  was,  indeed,  a  triiunpliant  day  to  Mv.  "Bertram 
and  Maria.     Such  a  victory    over    Ednnind's    dis- 
cretion   had    heen    beyond    their    hopes,    and    was 
most  (Udiglitfnl.     There  was  no  louder    anytlnng 
to  disturb  them  in  their  darling  project,  and  tliey 
congratulated  eaeli  other  in  private  on  the  jealous 
weakness    to  which    they    attril)ute(l    th(f    change, 
with  all  the  glee  of  feelings  gratified  in  every  way. 
Edmund  might  still  look  grave,  and  say  he  did  not 
like  the  scheme  in  general,  and  must  disapprove  the 
play  in  particular;  their  point  was  gained:  he  \\as 
to  act,  and  he  was    <lriven  to   it    by   the  force  of 
selfish  inclinations  only.      Edmund  had  descended 
from  that  UKu-al  elevation  which  he  had  maintained 
before,  and  they  were  both  as  much  the  better  as 
the  happier  for  the  descent. 

They  behaved  very  well,  however,  to  him  on  the 
occasion,  betraying  no  exultaticm  bej^ond  the  lines 
about  the  corners  of  the  month,  and  stHMued  to 
think  it  as  great  an  escape  to  be  quit  of  the  intru- 
sion of  Cliarles  Maddox,  as  if  they  had  been  forced 
into  admitting  him  against  their  inclination. 
<'To  have  it  (piite  in  their  own  family  circle  was 
what  they  had  i>articularly  wished.  A  stranger 
among  them  would  have  been  the  destruction  of 
all  their  comfort;"  and  when  Ednmnd,  pursning 
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that  idea,  gave  a  hint  pi  his  hope  as  to  tlie  limita- 
tion of  the  audience,  tliey  were  ready,  in  tlie  com- 
jdaisance  of  the  moment,  to  j)r<»mise  anything.  It 
was  all  good-hnnior  and  encouragement.  Mrs. 
Norris  offered  to  contrive  his  dress,  Mr.  Yates 
assured  him  that  Anhalt's  last  scene  with  the 
Baron  admitted  a  good  deal  of  action  and  empha- 
sis, and  Mr.  Kushworth  undertook  to  count  his 
sjieeches. 

<' Perhaps,"  said  Tom,  ^^  Fanny  may  be  more 
disposed  to  oblige  us  now.  Perhaps  you  may  per- 
suade her." 

*'No;  slie  is  quite  determined.  She  certainly 
will  not  act." 

"Oh,  very  well.  '  And  not  another  word  was 
said;  but  Fanny  felt  herself  again  in  danger,  and 
her  indifference  to  the  danger  was  beginning  to 
fail  her  already. 

There  were  not  fewer  smiles  at  the  Parsonage 
than  at  the  Park  on  this  change  in  Edmund;  Miss 
Crawford  looked  very  lovely  in  hers,  and  entered 
with  such  an  instantaneous  renewal  of  cheerfulness 
into  tlie  wdiole  affair,  as  could  have  but  one  effect 
on  liim.  *'Hewas  certainly  right  in  respecting 
iiX^ch  feelings;  he  was  glad  he  had  determined  on 
it."  And  the  morning  wore  away  in  satisfactions 
very  sweet,  if  not  very  sound.  One  advantage  re- 
sulted from  it  to  Fanny;  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Miss  Crawford,  j\Irs.  Grant  had,  with  her  usual 
good-huuKn',  agreed  to  und(>rtake  the  part  for 
which  Fanny  had  been  wanted;  and  tliis  was  all 
tliat  occurred  to  gladden  her  heart  during  the  day; 
and  even  tliis,  when  imparted  by  Edmund,  brought 
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a  pang  with  it,  for  it  was  IVIiss  Crawford  to  whom 
she  was  obliged,  it  was  Miss  Crawford  whose  kind 
exertions  were  to  excite  her  gratitude,  and  whose 
merit  in  making  them  was  spoken  of  witli  a  gk)W 
of  admiration.      She  was  safe ;  but  peace  and  safety 
were  unconnected  here.     Her  mind  liad  been  never 
farther   from  peace.      Slie   could  not  feel  that  she 
had  done  wrong  herself,  but  she  was  discpiieted  in 
every  other  wayc     Her   heart   and   her  judgment 
were  equally  against  Ednuuurs  decision:  she  could 
not   ac<piit  his   unsteadiness;    and   his    hapi)iness 
under  it  made  her  wretched.      She  was  full  of  jeal- 
ousy  and  agitation.      Miss    Crawford  came  with 
looks   of    gJiyety   which   seemed   an    insult,    with 
friendly  expressions  towards  herself  which  she  could 
hardly  answer  calmly.      Everybody  around  her  was 
gay  and  busy,  prosperous  and  im[)ortant;  each  had 
their   object  of    interest,    their   part,    their  dress, 
their  favorite  scene,  their  friends  and  confederates, 
—  all  were  finding  employment  in  consultations  and 
comparisons,   or  diversion   in   the  playful  conceits 
they  suggested.      She  alone  was  sad  and  insignifi- 
cant; she  had  no  share  in  anything;  she  miglit  go 
or   stay,  she  might  be  m  tlic  midst  of  their  noise, 
or  retreat  from  it  to  the  solitude  of  the  East  room, 
without  being  seen  or  missed.      She  could  almost 
think  anything  would  have  been  preferable  to  this. 
Mrs.   Grant  was  of  conseipience;  her  good-nature 
had    honorable  mention,    her  taste    and  her   time 
were    considered,    hov   presence    was    wanted,   she 
was    sought    for   and    attended   and    praised;  and 
Fanny  was  at  first  in  some  danger  of  envying  her 
the    chjiracter   slie    had    a<'cei)ted.      But    reflection 
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brouglit  better  feelings,  and  showed  her  that  Mrs. 
Grant  was  entitled  to  respect  which  could  never 
have  belonged  to  her;  and  that  had  she  received 
even  the  greatest,  she  could  never  have  been  easy 
in  joining  a  scheme  wliich,  considering  only  her 
uncle,  she  must  condemn  altogether. 

Fanny's  heart  was  not  absolutely  the  only  sad- 
dened one  amongst  them,  as  she  soon  began  to  ac- 
knowledge herself.  Julia  was  a  sufferer,  too, 
though   not  (juite   so   blamelessly. 

Henry  Crawford  had  trifled  with  her  feelings; 
but  she  had  very  long  allowed  and  even  sought  his 
attentions,  with  a  jealousy  of  her  sister  so  reason- 
able as  ought  to  have  been  their  cure;  and  now 
that  the  conviction  of  his  jireference  for  Maria  had 
been  forced  on  her,  she  submitted  to  it  without 
any  alarm  for  Maria's  situation,  or  any  endeavor  at 
rational  tran([uillity  for  herself.  She  either  sat  in 
gloomy  silence,  Avr{i})ped  in  such  gravity  as  nothing 
could  subdue,  no  curiosity  touch,  no  wit  amuse;  or 
allowing  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Yates,  was  talking 
with  forced  gave ty  to  him  alone,  and  ridiculing  the 
acting  of  the  others. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  affront  was  given, 
Henrv  Crawford  had  endeavored  to  do  it  awav  by 
the  usual  attack  of  gallantry  and  compliment,  but 
he  had  not  cared  enough  about  it  to  persevere 
against  a  few  re[)ulses;  aiui  becoming  soon  too 
busy  with  his  play  to  have  time  for  more  than  one 
flirtation,  he  grew  indifferent  to  the  (puirrel,  or 
rather  thought  it  a  lucky  occurrence,  as  cpiietly 
putting  an  end  to  what  might  erelong  have  raised 
expectations  in  more  than  Mrs.   Grant.     She  was 
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not  pleased  to  see  Julia  excluded  from  the  play, 
and  sitting  by  disregarded;  but  as  it  was  not  a 
matter  which  really  involved  her  hai>[)iness,  as 
Henry  must  be  tlie  best  ju«lge  of  liis  own,  and  as 
he  did  assure  her,  witli  a  most  persuasive  smile, 
that  neither  he  nor  Julia  had  ever  had  a  serious 
thought  of  each  other,  she  could  only  renew  her 
former  caution  as  to  the  elder  sister,  entreat  him 
not  to  risk  his  tranquillity  by  too  much  admira- 
tion there,  and  then  gladly  take  her  share  in  any- 
thing that  brought  cheerfulness  to  the  young  people 
in  general,  and  that  did  so  particularly  promote 
the  [)leasure  of  the  two  so  dear  to  her. 

*'  I  rather  wonder  Julia  is  not  in  love  with 
Henry,"  was  her  ol)seryation  to  Mary. 

^^  I  dare  say  she  is,"  re[)lied  Mary,  coldly.  ^'  I 
imagine  both  sisters  are." 

"   *'B()th!  no,  no,  that  must  not  be.     Do  not  give 
him  a  hint  of  it.     Think  of  Mr.  Rushworth." 

*' You  had  better  tell  Miss  Beri^'am  to  think  of 
Mr.  Kushworth.  It  may  do  her  some  good.  I 
often  think  of  Mr.  Rushworth's  property  and 
independence,  and  wish  them  in  other  hands; 
but  I  never  think  of  him.  A  man  might  rep- 
resent the  county  with  such  an  estate;  a  man 
might  escape  a  profession  and  represent  the 
county." 

^*  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in  parliament  soon. 
When  Sir  Thomas  comes,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in 
for  some  borough;  but  there  has  been  nobody  to 
put  him  in  the  way  of  doing  anything  yet." 

"  Sir  Thomas  is  to  achieve  mighty  things  when 
he  comes  home, ' '  saitl  Mary,  after  a  pause.      * '  Do 
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you  remember  Hawlvins  Browne's  '  Address  to  To- 
bticco, '  in  imitation  of  Pope?  — 

'  Blest  leaf  i  whose  aromatic  j^ales  dispense 
To  Tciui)lars  nuMlesty,  to  I'arsons  sense  *  ? 

I  will  parody  tliem :  — 

Blest  Knight !  wliose  dictatorial  looks  dispense 
To  Children  atllnonco,  to  Kuslnvorth  sense. 

Will  not  that  do,  Mvh.  Grant?  Evervtliing  seems 
to  depend  upon  Sir  Thomas's  return." 

"  You  will  find  his  conse(pience  very  just  and 
reasonable  when  you  see  him  in  his  family,  I  as- 
sure you.  I  do  not  think  we  do  so  well  without 
him.  He  has  a  line,  dignified  manner,  which  suits 
the  head  of  such  a  house,  and  keeps  everybody  in 
their  place.  Lady  l>ertrani  seems  more  of  a  cipher 
now  than  when  he  is  at  home;  and  nobody  else  can 
keep  INIrs.  Xorris  in  order.  ]^ut,  Mary,  do  not 
fancy  that  IMaria  Bertram  cares  for  llen)'y.  I  am 
sure  Julia  does  not,  or  she  would  not  have  flirted 
as  she  did  last  night  with  Mr.  Yates;  and  though 
he  and  IMaria  are  very  good  friends,  I  think  she 
likes  Sotherton  tot>  well  to  be  inconstant." 

"  I  would  not  give  much  for  Mr.  Jvushwortli's 
chance,  if  Henry  stepped  in  before  the  articles 
were   signed." 

''  If  you  have  such  a  sus])icion,  something  must 
be  done;  and  as  soon  as  tlie  play  is  all  over,  we 
will  talk  to  him  seriouslv,  and  make  him  know  his 
own  mind;  and  if  he  nutans  nothing,  we  will  send 
liim  off,  though  he  is  Henry,  for  a  time." 

Julia  did  suffer,  however,  thougli  Mrs.  Grant 
discerned  it  not,  and  though  it  escaped  the  notice 
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of  many  of  her  own  family  likewise.  She  liad 
loved,  she  did  love  still,  mid  sli4j  had  all  the  suffer- 
ing whicli  a  warm  temper  and  a  higli  spirit  were 
likely  to  en(hire  under  the  disappointment  of  a 
dear  though  irrational  hope,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  ill-usage.  Her  heart  was  sore  and  angry,  and 
slie  was  capable  only  of  angry  consolations.  The 
sister  with  whom  she  was  used  to  be  on  easy  terms 
was  now  become  her  greatest  enemy:  they  were 
alienated  from  each  other;  and  Julia  was  not  su- 
2)erior  to  the  hope  of  some  distressing  end  to  the 
attentions  which  were  still  carrying  on  there, 
some  punishment  to  Maria  for  conduct  so  shame- 
ful towards  herself  as  well  as  towards  Mr.  liush- 
wortli.  With  no  material  fault  of  temper,  or 
difference  of  o[)inion,  to  prevent  their  being  very 
good  friends  while  their  interests  were  the  same, 
the  sisters,  under  such  a  trial  as  this,  had  not  af- 
fection or  principle  enough  to  make  them  merciful 
or  just,  to  give  them  honor  or  compassion.  Maria 
felt  her  trium[)h,  and  pursued  her  purpose  careless 
of  Julia;  and  Julia  could  never  see  IVIaria  distiu- 
guislied  by  Henry  Crawford  without  trusting  that 
it  would  create  jealousy,  and  bring  a  public  dis- 
turbance  at   last. 

Fanny  saw  and  pitied  much  of  this  in  Julia; 
but  there  was  no  outward  fellowship  between 
them.  Julia  made  no  communication,  and  Fanny 
took  no  liberties.  They  were  two  solitary  suffer- 
ers, or  connected  only  by  Fanny's  consciousness. 

The  inattention  of  the  two  brothers  and  the 
aunt  to  Julia's  discom[)osure,  and  their  blindness 
to  its  true  cause,  nuist  be  imputed  to  the  fulness 
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of  their  own  minds.  They  were  totally  preoccu- 
pied. Tom  WHS  cviigrosseil  by  the  concerns  of  his 
theatre,  and  saw  n(»tliing  that  did  not  immedi- 
ately relate  to  it.  Edmund,  between  his  theatri- 
cal and  liis  real  part,  between  Miss  Crawford's 
claims  ami  his  own  conduct,  between  love  and 
ccmsistency,  was  equally  nnobservant ;  and  JNIrs. 
Norris  was  too  busy  in  contriving  and  directing 
the  general  little  matters  of  the  company,  super- 
intending their  various  dresses  with  economical 
expedient,  for  which  nobody  thanked  her,  and 
saving,  with  delighted  integrity,  half-a-crown 
here  and  there  to  the  absent  Sir  Thomas,  to  have 
leisure  for  watching  the  behavior  or  guarding 
the  happiness  of  his  daughters. 


CHAPTEPv  XVIII. 

Everything  was  now  in  a  regular  train,  —  theatre, 
actors,    actresses,    and    dresses   were    all    getting 
forward;  but  though  no  other  great  impediments 
arose,  Fanny  found,  before  many  days  were  jiast, 
that   it   was   not    all   uninterrupted  enjoyment  to 
the   party  themselves,   and  that    she    had   not    to 
witness   the   continuance   of    such    unanimity  and 
delight    as  had  been  almost  too  much   for  her  at 
first.     Everybody  began  to   have    their   vexation. 
Edmund   had  many.     Entirely  against   his  judg- 
ment, a  scene-painter  arrived  from  town,  and  was 
at  work,  much  to  the    increase    of   the    expenses, 
and,   what  was   worse,  of  the    eclat,  of   their  pro- 
ceedings; and  his  brother,  instead  of  being  really 
guided  by  him  as  to  the  privacy  of  the  represen- 
tation,  was  giving  an   invitation  to  every  family 
who   came    in    his    way.      Tom   himself   began  to 
fret  over  the  scene-painter's  slow  progress,  and  to 
feel  the  miseries  of  waiting.     He  had  learned  his 
part, —all  his  parts, —for  he  took  every  trifling 
one  that  could  be   united  with  the  Butler,  and  be- 
gan to  be  impatient  to  be  acting;  and  every  day 
thus    unemployed    was    tending   to    increase    his 
sense   of   the    insignificance    of    all    his    parts    to- 
gether, and  make  him  more  ready  to  regret  that 
some  other  play  had  not  been  chosen. 
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Fanny,  Ix'ing  always  a  very  courteous  listener, 
and  often  the  only  listener  at  hand,  came  in  for 
the  complaints  and  distresses  of  most  of  them. 
She  knew  that  j\Ir.  Yates  was  in  general  thought 
to  rant  dreadfully;  that  j\[r.  Yates  was  disa[)- 
pointed  in  Ifenry  Crawford;  that  Tom  Bertram 
spoke  so  (juick  he  would  he  unintelligible;  that 
Mrs.  Grant  spoiled  everything  hy  laughing;  that 
Edmund  was  behindhand  with  his  i)art,  and 
that  it  was  misery  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  Rusliworth,  who  was  wanting  a  prompter 
through  every  speech.  She  knew,  also,  that  poor 
Mr.  Kushworth  could  seldom  get  anybody  to  re- 
hearse with  him:  his  complaint  came  before  her 
as  well  as  the  rest;  and  so  (U'ci<hMl  to  her  eye  was 
her  cousin  Maria's  avoidance  of  him,  and  so  need- 
lessly often  the  rehearsal  of  the  first  scene  between 
her  and  Mr.  Crawford,  that  she  had  soon  all  the 
terror  of  other  complaints  from  him.  So  far  from 
being  all  satisfied  and  all  enjoying,  she  f<mnd 
everybody  requiring  something  they  had  not,  and 
giving  occasion  of  discontent  to  the  others.  Every- 
body had  a  part  either  too  long  or  too  short;  no- 
body would  attend  as  they  ought,  nobody  would 
remember  on  which  side  they  were  to  come  in, 
nobody  but  the  comi)lainer  would  observe  any 
directions. 

Fanny  believed  herself  to  derive  as  much  inno- 
cent enjoyment  from  the  }>lay  as  any  of  them; 
Honr}^  Crawford  acted  well,  and  it  was  a  2)leasure 
to  her  to  creep  into  the  theatre,  and  attend  the 
rehearsal  of  the  first  act,  in  spite  of  the  feelings 
it  excited  in  some  speeches  for  Maria.     Maria  she 
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also  thought  acted  well, — too  well;  and  after 
the  first  reiiearsal  or  two,  Fanny  began  to  be  their 
only  audience,  and  sometimes  as  pr<)ni[»ter,  some- 
times as  s[)ectator,  was  often  very  useful.  As  far 
as  she  could  judge,  Mr.  Crawford  was  considerably 
the  best  actor  oi  all;  he  had  more  confidence  than 
Edmund,  more  judgment  than  Tom,  more  talent 
and  taste  than  j\Lr.  Yates.  Slie  did  not  like  him 
as  a  man,  but  she  must  admit  him  to  be  the  best 
actor,  and  on  this  point  there  were  not  many  who 
differed  from  her.  Mr.  Yates,  indeed,  exclaimed 
against  his  tameness  and  insipidity;  and  the  day 
came  at  last,  when  jVIr.  Kushworth  turned  to  her 
with  a  black  look,  and  said:  ^'  Do  you  think  there 
is  anything  so  very  fine  in  all  this?  For  the  life 
and  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  admire  him;  and  be- 
tween ourselves,  to  see  such  an  undersized,  little, 
mean-looking  man  set  up  for  a  fine  actor,  is  very 
ridiculous  in  my  opinion." 

From  this  moment  there  was  a  return  of  his  for- 
mer jeahnisy,  which  ]\[aria,  from  increasing  hopes 
of  Crawford,  was  at  little  pains  to  remove;  and  the 
chances  of  ^Vlr.  Kushworth's  ever  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  two-and-forty  speeches  became 
much  less.  As  to  his  ever  making  anything  toler- 
able of  them,  nobody  had  the  smallest  idea  of  that 
exce])t  his  mother,  — she,  indeed,  regretted  that 
his  [)art  was  not  more  considerable,  and  deferred 
coming  over  to  Mansfield  till  they  were  forward 
enough  in  their  rehearsal  to  com[)r('hend  all  his 
scenes;  but  the  others  as[)ired  at  nothing  beyond 
his  remembering  the  catchword,  and  the  first  line  of 
his  speech,  and  being  able  to  follow  the  prompter 
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tlii'ouj^lj  the  rest.  Funny,  in  licr  ])ity  sind  kind- 
licai'tcdncss,  wjis  at  *:jr('iit  ]>ains  t(»  tcaitli  liim  liow 
to  learn,  <;ivin^  liini  all  tlif  ]u'li)s  and  directions  in 
her  power,  trvin<^  to  mak'e  an  artilieial  memory  for 
liini,  and  learninj^-  every  word  of  his  part  lierself, 
but  witliout  his  hein<»'  nnu^h  the  forwarder. 

Many  uncomfortal)le,  anxious,  apprelu^isive  feel- 
ings she  cM'rtainly  liad;  but  with  all  these,  and 
other  claims  on  her  time  and  attention,  slie  was  as 
far  from  fin<ling  herself  without  enqdoyment  or 
utility  amongst  them,  as  without  a  companion  in 
uneasiness;  quite  as  far  from  having  no  demand  on 
her  b'isure  as  on  her  C(nnpassion.  The  gloom  of 
her  first  anticipations  was  proved  to  have  been  un- 
f(mnded.  She  was  occasionally  useful  to  all;  she 
was  })erhaps  as  much  at  peace  as  any. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  needlework  to  be  done, 
moreover,  in  which  her  help  was  wanted;  and  that 
Mrs.  Norris  thought  her  quite  as  well  off  as  the 
rest,  was  evident  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
claimed  it:  ''Come,  Fanny,"  she  cried,  "these 
are  fine  times  for  you;  but  you  must  not  be  always 
walking  from  one  room  to  t'^e  other,  and  doing  the 
lookings  on,  at  your  ease,  in  this  way,  — I  want 
you  here.  I  have  been  slaving  myself  till  I  can 
hardly  stand,  to  contrive  Mr.  llushworth's  cl(>ak 
without  sending  for  any  more  satin;  and  now  I 
think  you  may  give  me  your  help  in  putting  it 
together.  There  are  but  three  seams;  3'ou  may  do 
them  in  a  trice.  It  would  be  lucky  for  me  if  I  had 
nothing  but  the  executive  part  to  do.  You  are 
best  off,  I  can  tell  you;  but  if  nobody  did  more 
than  you,  we  should  not  get  on  very  fast. 
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FjiMiiy  took  till'  work  very  <|ui«'tly,  witliout 
{itt('in|)tni}jf  any  (Icfciict';  Imt  Ikt  kinder  aunt 
l:Jortrain  ohsci-vcMl  on   licr  Ix'liali",  — 

'M)n(»  cannot  wonder,  sistj-r,  tliat  Fanny  sliould 
be  dcdi^litcd;  it  is  all  new  to  licr,  ycm  know: 
you  an<l  I  used  to  ]>e  very  fond  of  a  l»lay  fturscdvcs, 
and  so  am  I  still;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  a  litth^ 
more  at  leisure,  1  mean  to  look  in  at  their  rehear- 
sals too.  What  is  the  play  ahout,  Fanny?  You 
have  never  tohl  me." 

*'0h,  sister,  pray  do  not  ask  her  now;  for  Fanny 
is  not  one  of  those  who  can  talk  and  work  at  the 
same  time.     It  is  alxmt  Lovers'  Vows." 

^'1  believe,"  said  Fanny  to  her  aunt  Bertram, 
^' there  will  be  three  acts  rehearsed  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  that  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  the  actcu's  at  once." 

*' You  had  better  stay  till  the  curtain  is  hung," 
interposed  ]\rrs.  Norris;  ''the  curtain  will  be 
hung  in  a  day  or  two,  —  there  is  very  little  sense 
in  a  play  without  a  curtain,  —  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  you  do  not  find  it  draw  uj)  into  very 
handsome  festoons." 

Lady  l^ertram  seemed  quite  resigned  to  waitin*^. 
Fanny  did  not  share  her  aunt's  composure;  she 
thought  of  the  morrow  a  great  deal,  —  for  if  the 
three  acts  were  rehearsed,  Edmund  and  Miss  Craw- 
ford would  then  be  acting  together  for  the  first 
time;  the  third  act  would  bring  a  scene  between 
them  which  interested  her  most  particularly',  and 
which  she  was  longing  and  dreading  to  see  how 
they  would  perform.  The  whole  subject  of  it  was 
love,  —  a  marriage  of  love  was  to  be  described  by 
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the  ^cntlciuiin,  jiiul  v(»rv  little  short  of  a  (Icchii'utioii 
of  love  he  lusulc  l>v  the  ludv. 

She  hiul  rt'iul  jiiid  rcud  tlu'  secno  afjiiiu  witli 
many  j»aiiifiil,  many  wondcrin*^  emotions,  and 
looked  forward  to  their  representation  of  it  as  a 
circnmstanee  almost  too  interesting^;.  She  did  not 
bcdieve  they  had  yet  rehenrsed  it,  even  in  [trivato. 

The  morrow  eame,  the  plan  for  the  evenin<:f  con- 
tinued, and  Fanny's  consideration  of  it  did  not  he- 
come  less  agitated.  She  worked  very  diligently 
under  her  aunt's  directions,  but  her  diligence  and 
her  silence  concealed  a  very  absent,  anxious  mind; 
and  about  noon  she  made  her  escai)e  with  her  work 
to  the  East  room,  that  she  might  have  no  concern 
in  another  and,  as  she  deemed  it,  most  unneces- 
sary rehearsal  of  the  first  act,  which  Henry  Craw- 
ford was  just  proposing,  desirous  at  once  of  having 
her  time  to  herself  and  of  avoiding  the  sight  of 
Mr.  E-ushworth.  A  glimi)se,  as  she  i>assed  through 
the  hall,  of  the  two  ladies  walking  up  from  the 
Parsonage  made  no  change  in  her  wish  of  retreat, 
and  she  worked  and  meditated  in  the  East  room, 
undisturbed,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  gen- 
tle tap  at  the  door  was  follow^ed  by  the  entr.ance 
of  Miss  Crawford. 

''Am  I  right?  Yes;  this  is  the  East  room.  My 
dear  Miss  Price,  I  beg  your  2)ardon,  but  I  have 
made  my  way  to  3'ou  on  pur[)ose  to  entn^at  your 
help." 

Fanny,  quite  surprised,  endeavored  to  show  her- 
self mistress  of  the  room  by  her  civilities,  and 
looked  at  the  bright  bars  of  her  empty  grate  with 
concern. 
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** 'riniiilv  you,  — T  iini  «juit(»  warm,  v«'rv  warm. 
Allow  mt'  to  stay  Iktc  a  lilth;  while,  and  <lo  liavt; 
tlu'  •••oodin'ss  to  hear  me  iiiv  third  act.  I  havti 
brou;;ht  my  honk,  and  it'  yoii  would  hut  ndicarsc  it 
with  me,  I  sh(tuld  1»»'  so  uhliijcdl  J  came  here  to- 
day intending;-  to  rchcai'si;  it  with  Kdmund  —  hy 
<>ur.s(dvt'S  —  a^^ainst  tlnj  cvcnin*^',  hut  hi'  is  not  in 
tlie  way;  and  it"  he  wiTc,  1  do  not  think  I  could  <^o 
thi'ough  it  with  him  till  I  have  hanU-ncd  mysidt"  a 
little,  for  really  then;  is  a  s[)eecli  or  twu —  Y'oii 
will  he  so  good,  won't  you?" 

Fanny  was  most  civil  in  licr  assurances,  though 
she  could  not  give  them  in  a  very  steady  voice. 

''Have  you  ever  hapijened  to  look  at  the  [)art  I 
mean?  "  continued  Miss  Crawford,  opening  her 
hook.  ''Here  it  ts.  I  did  not  thiidv  much  of  it 
at  first;  but,  upon  my  word —  There,  look  at 
that  speech,  and  that  and  that!  lEow  am  I  ever  to 
look  him  in  the  face  and  say  such  things?  Could 
you  do  it?  ])Ut  then  he  is  your  cousin,  wdiich 
makes  all  the  difference.  You  must  rehearse  it 
with  me,  that  I  may  fancy  you  him,  and  get  on  by 
degrees.     You  have  a  look  of  his  scunetimes." 

"  Have  I?  I  will  do  my  best  with  the  greatest 
readiness;  but  I  must  read  the  part,  for  I  can  say 
very  little  of  it." 

''Xone  of  it,  I  suppose.  You  are  to  have  the 
book,  of  course.  Now  for  it.  We  must  have  two 
chairs  at  hand  for  you  to  bring  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  stage.  There  —  very  good  school-room  chairs, 
not  made  iov  a  theatre,  I  dare  say;  much  more 
fitted  for  little  girls  to  sit  and  kick  their  feet 
against  when    they  are  learning  a  lesson.     What 
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would  your  governess  and  your  uncle  say  to  see 
them  used  for  sueh  a  purpose?  Could  Sir  Thomas 
look  in  u[)on  us  just  now,  he  would  bless  himself, 
for  we  are  rehearsing  all  over  the  house.  Yates  is 
storming  away  in  the  dining-room.  I  heard  him 
as  I  came  u[)stairs;  and  the  theatre  is  engaged  of 
course  by  those  indefatigable  rehearsers,  Agatha 
and  Frederick.  If  they  are  not  perfect,  I  shall  be 
surprised.  By  the  by,  I  looked  in  u[)on  them  five 
minutes  ago,  and  it  happened  to  be  exactly  at  one 
of  the  times  when  they  were  trying  not  to  embrace, 
and  Mr.  llushworth  was  with  me.  I  thought  he 
began  to  look  a  litth  queer,  so  I  turned  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could,  by  whis[)ering  to  him,  '  AYe  shall 
have  an  excellent  Agatha;  there  is  something  so 
maternal  in  her  manner,  so  completely  maternal 
hi  her  voice  and  countenance.'  Was  not  that  well 
•  lone  of  me?  He  brightened  up  directly.  Now 
for  my  soliloquy." 

She  began,  and  Fanny  joined  in,  with  all  the 
modest  feeling  which  the  idea  of  re[)resenting  Ed- 
mund \yi\i  so  strongly  calculated  to  inspire,  but 
with  looks  and  voice  so  truly  feminine  as  to  be  no 
very  good  picture  of  a  man.  With  such  an  Anhalt, 
however,  Miss  Crawford  had  courage  enough;  and 
they  had  got  through  half  the  scene,  when  a  tap 
at  the  door  brought  a  pause,  and  the  entrance  of 
Edmund,  the  next  moment,  suspended  it  all. 

Surjn-ise,  consciousness, and  pleasure  a[)peared  in 
each  of  the  three  on  this  unexpected  meeting;  and 
as  Ednumd  was  come  on  the  very  same  business 
that  had  brv^ught  Miss  Crawford,  consciousness 
and  2^1^'ii!^iii'e  were  likely  to  be  more  than  momeu- 
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tary  in  tliem.  He,  too,  had  his  book,  and  was 
seeking  Fanny,  to  ask  her  to  rehearse  with  him, 
and  help  him  to  prepare  for  tlie  evening,  without 
knowing  Miss  Crawford  to  be  in  the  house;  and 
great  was  the  joy  and  animation  of  being  thus 
thrown  togetlier,  of  comparing  schemes,  and  sym- 
pathizing in  praise  of  Fanny's  kind  offices. 

Slie    could    not    ecpial    them    in    their   warmth. 
Her  spirits  sank  under  the  glow  of  theirs,  and  she 
felt  herself  becoming  too  nearly  nothing  to  both, 
to    ha\e    any  comfort  in   having   been   sought   by 
either.     They   must   now  relnnirse   together.     Ed- 
mund   i)roposed,     urged,     entreated     it,    till     the 
lady,  not  very  unwilling  at  first,  could  refuse  no 
longer,  —  and  Fanny  was  wanted  only  to  prompt 
and    observe    them.       She    was    invested,    indeed, 
with  the  office  of  judge  and  critic,   and  earnestly 
desired  to  exercise  it  and  tell  them  all  their  faults; 
but  from  doing  so  every  feeling  within  her  shrank; 
she  could  not,   would  not,   dared  not  attempt  it: 
had  she  been  otherwise  (jualiiied  for  criticism,  her 
conscience  nmst  have  restrained  her  from  ventur- 
ing  at    disapprobation.      She    believed   herself   to 
feel  too  much  of  it  in  the  aggregate  for  honesty  or 
safety   in  particulars.      To  prompt  tliem   must  be 
enough  for  her;  and  it  was  sometimes  more  than 
enough,   for  slie  could  not  always  pay  attention  to 
tlie  book.      In  watching  tliem  she  forgot  herself; 
and,  agitated  by  the  increasing  spirit  of  Edmund's 
manner,  had  once  closed  the  page  and  turned  away 
exactly   as    he   wanted  help.      It   was   imputed  to 
very  reas«niable  weariness,    and  she   was  thanked 
and  pitied;  but  she  deserved  their  pity  more  than 
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slio  hoped  tliey  would  ever  surmise.  At  lust  the 
scene  was  over,  and  Fanny  forced  herself  to  add 
her  praise  to  the  compliments  each  was  giving  the 
other;  and  when  again  alone,  and  able  to  recall 
the  whole,  she  was  inclined  to  believe  their  per- 
formance would,  indeed,  have  such  nature  and 
feeling  in  it  as  must  insure  their  credit,  and  make 
it  a  very  suffering  exhibition  to  herself.  What- 
ever might  be  its  effect,  however,  she  must  stand 
the  brunt  of  it  again  that  very  day. 

The  first  regular  rehearsal  of  the  three  first  acts 
was  certainly  to  tahe  place  in  the  evening:  Mrs. 
Grant  and  the  Crawfords  were  engaged  to  return 
for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  they  could  after  dinner; 
and  ev^ery  one  concerned  was  looking  forward  with 
eagerness.  There  seemed  a  general  diffusion  of 
cheerfulness  on  the  occasi)n:  Tom  was  enjoying 
such  an  advance  towr  aIs  the  end,  Edmund  was  in 
spirits  from  the  morning's  rehearsal,  and  little 
vexations  seemed  everywhere  smoothed  away.  All 
were  alert  and  impatient;  the  ladies  moved  soon, 
the  gentlemen  soon  followed  them,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Bertram,  jNFrs.  Xorris,  and 
Julia,  everylxxly  was  in  the  theatre  at  an  early 
hour,  and,  having  lighted  it  up  as  well  as  its 
unfinished  state  admitted,  were  waiting  only  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  Crawfoi'ds  to  begni. 

They  did  not  \vait  long  for  the  Crawfords,  but 
there  was  no  .Afrs.  Grant.  She  could  not  come. 
Dr.  Grant,  ])rofessing  an  indisposition,  for  which 
he  had  little  credit  with  his  fair  sister-in-law, 
could  not  spare  his  wife. 

'*Dr.  Grant  is  ill,"  said   she.  with  mock  solem- 
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nity.  "  He  luis  been  ill  ever  since  he  did  not  eat 
any  of  the  pheasant  to-day.  He  fancied  it  tough, 
sent  away  his  plate,  and  has  been  suffering  ever 
since." 

Here  was  disappointment!  Mrs.  Grant's  non- 
attendance  was  sad  indeed.  Her  pleasant  manners 
and  cheerful  conformity  made  her  always  valu- 
able amongst  them;  but  now  she  was  absolutely 
necessary.  They  could  not  act,  they  could  not 
rehearse  with  any  satisfaction  without  her.  The 
comfort  of  the  whole  evening  was  destroyed. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Tom,  as  Cottager,  was  in 
despair.  After  a  pause  of  r>erplexity,  some  eyes 
began  to  be  turned  towards  i'anny,  and  a  voice  or 
two  to  say,  "  If  Miss  Price  would  be  so  good  as  to 
read  the  part."  She  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  supplications, — everybody  asked  it;  even  Ed- 
mund said,  ''Do,  Fanny,  if  it  is  not  very  dis- 
agreeable to  3'ou." 

But  Fanny  still  liung  back.  She  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  it.  Why  was  not  Miss  Craw- 
ford to  be  api)li(Ml  to  as  well?  Or  why  had  not  she 
rather  gone  to  her  own  room,  as  sh(^  liad  felt  to  be 
safest,  instead  of  attending  the  rehearsal  at  all? 
She  had  known  it  would  irritate  and  distress  her, 
—  she  had  known  it  her  duty  to  keep  away.  She 
was  pro[)erly  punished. 

"You  have  only  to  read  the  part,"  said  Henry 
Cvawford,   with  renewed  entreaty. 

"And  I  do  believe  she  can  say  every  word  of 
it,"  added  ^laria,  "for  she  could  put  Mrs.  Grant 
riglit  the  other  day  in  twenty  places.  Fanny,  I 
am  sure  you  know  the  part." 

VOL.  I.  — 15 
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Fanny  could  not"  say  she  did  not;  and  as  tliey 
all  persevered,  — as  Edmund  repeated  his  wish,  and 
with  a  look  of  even  fond  dependence  on  her  good- 
nature, —  she  must  yield.  She  would  do  her  best. 
Everybody  was  satisfied;  and  she  was  left  to  the 
tremors  of  a  most  palpitating  heart,  while  the 
others  prepared  to  begin. 

They  did  begin;  and  being  too  much  engaged 
in  their  own  noise  to  be  struck  by  an  unusual 
noise  in  the  other  [)art  of  ihe  house,  had  proceeded 
some  way,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown 
open,  and  Julia,  appearing  at  it,  with  a  face  all 
aghast,  exclaimed,  ' '  My  father  is  come !  He  is 
in  the  hall  at  this  moment.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


How  is  the  consternation  of  the  party  to  he  cle- 
scrihed?  To  the  greater  niunher  it  was  a  moment 
of  ahsolute  horror.  Sir  Thomas  in  the  honse! 
All  felt  the  instantaneous  conviction.  Not  a  hope 
of  imposition  or  mistake  was  harbored  anywhere. 
Julia's  looks  were  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
made  it  indisputable;  and  after  the  first  starts  and 
exclamations,  not  a  word  was  spoken  for  half  a 
minute;  each  with  an  altered  countenance  was 
looking  at  some  other,  and  almost  each  was  feeling 
it  a  stroke  the  most  unwelcome,  most  ill-timed, 
most  appalling!  Mr.  Yates  might  consider  it 
only  as  a  vexatious  interruption  for  che  evening,  and 
Mr.  Eush worth  might  imagine  it  a  blessing;  but 
every  other  heart  was  sinking  under  some  degree 
of  self-condemnation  or  unde lined  alarm,  —  e^  ery 
other  heart  was  suggesting,  ''What  will  become 
of  us?  What  is  to  be  done  now?"  It  was  a 
terrible  pause;  and  terrible  to  every  ear  were  the 
corroborating  sounds  of  opening  doors  and  passing 
footsteps. 

Julia  was  the  first  to  move  and  speak  again. 
Jealousy  and  bitterness  had  been  suspended:  self- 
ishness was  lost  in  the  common  cause;  but  at  the 
moment  of  her  appearance,  Frederick  was  listen- 
ing  with    looks   of    devotion   to   Agatha's   narra- 
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tive,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart;  and  as 
soon  as  slie  could  notice  tliis,  and  see  that  in  spite 
of  the  shock  oi  her  words,  he  still  ke[)t  his  station 
and  retained  her  sister's  hand,  her  wounded  luvart 
swelled  again  with  injury,  and,  looking  as  red  as 
she  had  heen  white  hefore,  she  turned  out  of  the 
room,  saying,  ''/need  not  be  afraid  of  ap[)earing 
hefore  him." 

Her  going  roused  the  rest;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  two  brothers  step[>ed  forward,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  doing  something.  A  very  few 
words  between  them  were  sufficient.  The  case 
admitted  no  difference  of  opinion;  they  mast  go 
to  the  drawing-room  directly.  Maria  joined  them 
with  the  same  intent,  just  then  the  stoutest  of  the 
three;  for  the  very  circumstance  which  had  driven 
Julia  away  was  to  her  the  sweetest  support. 
Henry  Crawford's  retaining  her  hand  at  such  a 
moment,  a  moment  of  such  peculiar  proof  and  im- 
portance, was  worth  ages  of  doul)t  and  anxiety. 
She  hailed  it  as  an  earnest  of  the  most  serious 
determination,  and  was  equal  even  to  encounter 
her  father.  They  walked  off,  utterly  heedless  of 
Mr.  Ivush worth's  repeated  question  of,  "Shall  I 
go  too?  Had  not  I  better  go  too?  Will  not  it 
be  right  fen*  me  to  go  too?"  but  they  were  no 
sooner  through  the  door  than  Henry  Crawford 
undertook  to  answer  the  anxious  inquiry,  and, 
encouraging  him  by  all  means  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Sir  Thomas  withcmt  delay,  sent  him  after  the 
others  with  delighted  haste. 

Fanny  was  left  with  only  the  Crawfords  and  Mr. 
Yates.      She    had   been    quite    overkxdved   by   her 
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cousins;  and  as  lier  own  opinion  of  lier  claims  on 
Sir  Thomas's  ati'ection  was  niiicli  too  humble  to 
give  her  any  idea  of  classing  herself  with  his 
chililren,  she  was  glad  to  remain  behind  and  gain 
a  little  breathing-time.  Her  agitation  and  alarm 
exceeded  all  that  was  endured  by  the  rest,  by  the 
right  of  a  disposition  which  not  even  innocence 
could  keep  from  suffering.  She  was  nearly  faint- 
ing; all  her  former  habitual  dread  of  her  uncle  was 
returning,  and  with  it  compassion  for  him  and  for 
almost  every  one  of  the  party  on  the  development 
before  him,  — with  solicitude  on  Edmund's  account 
indescribable.  She  had  found  a  seat,  where  in 
excessive  trembling  she  was  enduring  all  these 
fearful  thoughts,  while  the  other  three,  no  longer 
under  any  restraint,  were  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings  of  vexation,  lamenting  over  such  an 
unlooked-for,  premature  arrival  as  a  most  untoward 
event,  and  without  mercy  wishing  poor  Sir  Thomas 
had  been  twice  as  long  on  his  passage,  or  were 
still  in  Antigua. 

The  Crawfords  were  more  warm  on  the  subject 
than  Mr.  Yates,  from  better  understanding  the 
family,  and  judging  more  clearly  of  the  mischief 
that  must  ensue.  The  ruin  of  the  play  was  to 
them  a  certainty:  they  felt  the  total  destru(;ti()n  of 
the  scheme  to  be  inevitably  at  hand;  while  j\Ir. 
Yates  considered  it  only  as  a  teni[)orary  interrup- 
tion, a  disaster  for  the  evening,  and  could  even 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  rehearsal  being  re- 
newed after  tea,  when  the  bustle  of  receiving  Sir 
Thomas  were  over,  and  he  might  be  at  leisure  to 
be  amused  by  it.     The  Crawfords  laughed  at  the 
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idea;  and  having  soon  agreed  on  the  propriety  of 
their  walking  cpiietly  home  and  leaving  tin;  family 
to  themselves,  pr()[>osed  Mr.  Y'ates's  aecompanying 
them  and  spending  the  evening  at  the  rars()nag(\ 
But  Mr.  Yates,  having  never  been  with  those  who 
thought  much  of  parental  claims  or  family  confi- 
dence, could  not  perceive  that  anything  of  the 
kind  was  necessary;  and  therefore,  thanking  them, 
said  he  preferred  remaining  where  he  was,  that 
lie  might  pay  his  respects  to  the  old  gentleman 
handsomely,  since  he  was  come;  and  besides,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  by  the  others  to 
have  everybody  run  away. 

Fanny  was  just  beginning  to  collect  herself,  and 
to  feel  that  if  she  stayed  longer  behind  it  might 
seem  disrespectful,  when  this  point  was  settled, 
and  being  commissioned  with  the  brother  and 
sister's  a])ology,  saw  them  pre[)aring  to  go,  as  she 
quitted  the  room  herself  to  [)erform  the  dreadful 
duty  of  appearing  before  her  uncle. 

Too  soon  did  she  find  herself  at  the  drawing- 
room  door;  and  jifter  pausing  a  moment  for  what 
she  knew  would  not  come,  for  a  courage  which  the 
outside  of  no  door  had  ever  supplied  to  her,  she 
turned  the  lock  in  desperation,  and  the  lights  of 
the  drawing-room  and  all  the  collected  family  were 
before  her.  As  she  entered,  her  own  name  cauglit 
her  ear. 

Sir  Thomas  was  at  that  moment  looking  round 
hiin  and  saying,  ''lUit  where  is  Fanny?  Why 
do  not  I  see  my  little  Fanny?"  and  on  perceiv- 
ing her,  came  forward  with  a  kindness  which  as- 
tonished and  penetrated  her,   calling  her  his  dear 
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Fanny,  kissing  lior  affectionately  and  observing 
■with  decided  pleasure  how  much  she  was  grown! 
Fanny  knew  not  iiow  to  feel,  nor  where  to  look. 
She  was  quite  oppressed.  He  had  never  been  so 
kind,  so  very  kind  to  her  in  his  life.  His  manner 
seemcMl  cliangtid;  his  voice  was  quick  fi'oni  the 
agitation  of  joy,  and  all  that  had  been  awful  in 
liis  dignity  seemed  lost  in  tenderness.  He  led  her 
nearer  the  light,  and  looked  at  her  again, — in- 
quired particularly  after  her  health,  and  then,  cor- 
recting himself,  observed  that  he  need  not  inquire, 
for  her  ai)pearance  spoke  sufficiently  on  that  point. 
A  fine  blush  having  succeeded  the  previous  pale- 
ness of  her  face,  he  was  justified  in  his  belief  of 
her  equal  improvement  in  health  and  beauty.  He 
inquired  next  after  her  family,  especially  William; 
and  his  kindness  altogether  was  such  as  made  her 
reproach  hei'self  for  loving  him  so  little,  and  think- 
ing his  return  a  misfortune;  and  when  on  having 
courage  to  lift  her  eyen  to  his  face,  she  saw  that  he 
was  grown  thinner,  and  had  the  burnt,  fagged, 
worn  look  of  fatigue  and  a  hot  climate,  every 
tender  feeling  was  increased,  and  she  was  miser- 
able in  considering  hovv^  much  unsuspected  vexation 
was  probably  ready  to  burst  on  him. 

Sir  Thomas  was  indeed  the  life  of  the  party, 
who  at  his  suggestion  now  seated  themselves 
round  the  fire.  He  had  the  best  right  to  be  the 
talker;  and  the  delight  of  his  sensations  in  being 
again  in  his  own  house,  in  the  'Centre  of  his  family, 
after  such  a  separation,  made  lini  comnninicative 
and  chatty  in  a  -^erj^  unusual  degree;  and  he  was 
leady  to  give  every  information  as  to  his  vojage, 
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1111(1  answer  every  question  of  liis  two  sous  almost 
before  it  was  put.  His  business  in  Antij^ua  had 
latterly  been  prosjK'rously  ra[»i<l,  and  lie  caiue 
directly  from  Liverpool,  havin<ij  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  miilving  Ills  ]>assa<jfe  tliitlier  in  a  private 
vessel,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  packet;  and  all 
the  little  particulars  of  liis  proceedings  and  events, 
his  arrivals  and  departures,  were  most  promptly 
delivered,  as  he  sat  by  Lady  Bertram  and  looked 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction  on  the  faces  around  him, 
—  interrupting  himself  more  than  once,  however, 
to  remark  on  his  good  fortune  in  finding  them  all 
at  home, —coming  unexpectedly  as  he  did,  —  all 
collected  together  exactly  as  he  could  have  wislied, 
but  dared  not  de[)end  on.  Mr.  Kusliworth  was  not 
forgotten;  a  most  friendly  reception  and  warmth 
of  hand-shaking  had  already  met  him,  and  with 
pointed  attention  he  was  now  included  in  the  ob- 
jects most  intimately  connected  with  Mansfield. 
There  was  nothing  disagreeable  in  Mr.  Kush- 
worth's  appearance,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  liking 
him  already. 

By  not  one  of  the  circle  was  he  listened  to  with 
sucli  unbroken,  unalloyed  enjoyment  as  by  his 
wife,  who  was  really  extremely  happy  to  see  him, 
and  whose  feelings  were  so  warmed  by  his  sudden 
arrival  as  to  place  lier  nearer  agitation  than  she 
had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years.  She  had  been 
almost  fluttered  for  a  few  minutes,  and  still  re- 
mained so  sensibly  animated  as  to  put  away  her 
work,  move  pug  from  her  side,  and  give  all  her 
attention  and  all  the  rest  of  her  sofa  to  her  hus- 
band.    She  had  no  anxieties  for  anybody  to  cloud 
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her  pleiisurc:  her  own  time  had  hcci  "cnroach- 
ahly  spent  during  his  al>sen('e;  slic  hai-  (»Me  a 
great  deal  of  carpet  work,  and  iiKuh'  iiiany  yards  of 
fri litre;  and  she  \v<jiild  liavc  answered  as  freely  for 
tlie  good  coiuhu't  and  useful  [nirsuits  of  all  tlie 
young  i)eople  as  for  lier  own.  It  was  so  agreeable 
to  her  to  see  him  again  and  hear  him  talk,  to  have 
her  ear  amused  and  her  whole  coni[)relieiisioii 
lilled  hy  liis  narratives,  that  she  began  particu- 
larly to  feel  how  dreadfully  she  must  have  missed 
him,  and  liow  iin[)ossible  it  would  have  been  for 
her  to  hear  a  lengthened  absence. 

Mrs.  iSTorris  was  by  no  means  to  lie  com[)ared  in 
happiness  to  her  sister.  Xot  that  she  was  incom- 
moded by  many  fears  of  Sir  Thomas's  disapproba- 
tion when  the  present  state  of  his  house  should  be 
known,  for  her  judgment  had  been  so  bliiuled  that 
except  by  the  instinctive  caution  with  which  she 
had  whisked  away  Mr.  Rushworth's  pink  satin 
cloak  as  her  hrother-in-law  entered,  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  show  any  sign  of  alarm;  but  she 
was  vexed  hy  the  manner  of  his  return.  It  had 
left  lier  nothing  to  do.  Instead  of  being  sent  for 
out  of  the  room,  iind  seeing  him  first,  and  having 
to  si)read  the  hap[»y  news  through  the  house,  Sir 
Thomas,  with  a  very  reasonalde  dependence,  per- 
haps, on  the  nerves  of  his  wife  and  children,  had 
sought  no  confidant  but  the  butler,  and  had  been 
following  him  almost  instantaneously  into  the 
drawing-room.  Airs.  Xorris  felt  hers'lf  defrauded 
of  an  office  on  which  slie  had  always  de[)ended, 
whether  his  arrival  or  his  death  were  to  be  the 
thing  unfolded;  and  was    now  trying  to   be  in  a 
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l)iistl('  witlioMt  lijiviii"  aiiytliiii^  t<»  hnstU;  jiLout, 
jiiwl  liiitiiriiiLj  to  l)('  iiii|M»rtj».iit  wlicrt'  iiotliiii}^  was 
Maiit('(l  hut  triiin|iiillit y  uihI  silcMicc  Would  Sir 
Tliouias  liavo  consented  to  cat,  slie  nii^lit  luive 
gone  t(»  tlw  liousi'kecpcr  with  ti'<juM«'S(une  diico 
tions,  and  insulted  the  footmen  with  injunctions 
of  despatch;  Ijut  Sir  Thomas  resohitcdy  declined 
all  dinner:  he  would  take  nothing,  nothing  till  ten 
came,  — he  would  nither  wait  for  tea.  Still  Mrs. 
Norris  was  at  intervals  urging  something  differ- 
ent; and  in  the  most  interesting  moment  of  his 
passage  to  England,  when  the  alarm  of  a  French 
j)rivateer  was  at  the  height,  she  hurst  through  his 
recital  with  the  proposal  of  soup.  *^Sure,  my 
dear  Sir  Thomas,  a  hasin  of  soup  would  he  a  much 
better  thing  for  you  than  tea.     Do  have  a  basin  of 

SOUJ)." 

Sir  Thomas  could  not  be  provoked.  ^^  Still  tlie 
fcame  anxiety  for  everybody's  comfort,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Norris, "  was  his  answer.  "lUit  indeed  I 
would  rather  have  nothing  hut  tea." 

''Well,  then,  Lady  IJertram,  sup])ose  you  speak 
for  tea  directly;  suppose  you  hurry  liaddeley  a  lit- 
tle; he  seems  behindhand  to-night."  She  carried 
this  point,  and  Sir  Thomas's  narrative  proceeded. 

At  length  there  was  a  })ause.  His  immediate 
connnunications  were  exhausted,  and  it  seemed 
enough  to  be  looking  joyfully  around  him,  now^  at 
one,  now'  at  another  of  the  beloved  circle.  But  the 
pause  was  not  htng:  in  the  elation  of  her  si)irits, 
Ladv  Bertram  became  talkative;  and  what  were  the 
sensations  of  her  children  upon  hearing  her  say: 
*'How  do  you  think  the  young  people  have  been 
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'Mndet'd!   and  what  have  yon  Ix-eii  acting'. 

<M)h,  they  '11  tell  yon  all  aln.nt  it." 

*'The  all  will  he  soon  tohl, "  cried  T(nii,  hastily 
and  with  att'ected  unconcern;  ''hut  it  is  not  W(trth 
while  to  ht»re  my  father  with  it  now.  Vou  will 
hear  enough  of  it  to-niorrow,  sir.  We  have  just 
been  trying,  hy  way  of  doing  something  and 
amusing  my  mother,  just  within  the  last  week,  to 
get  ii[)  a  few  scenes,  —  a  mere  tritle.  We  have  had 
such  incessant  rains  almost  since  October  began, 
that  we  have  been  nearly  confined  to  the  house  for 
days  together.  I  have  hardly  taken  out  a  gun 
since  the  .')d.  Tolerable  sport  the  first  three 
days,  but  there  has  been  no  attempting  anything 
since.  The  first  day  I  went  over  ^lansfield 
Wood,  and  E(bnund  took  the  coi)ses  beyond  Easton, 
and  we  brought  home  six  brace  between  us,  and 
might  each  have  killed  six  times  as  many;  but  we 
respect  your  pheasants,  sir,  I  assure  you,  as  much 
as  you  c(mld  desire.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
your  woods  by  any  means  worse  stocked  than  they 
were.  I  never  saw  ]Mansiield  AY(K)d  so  full  of 
pheasants  in  my  life  as  this  year.  I  hope  you  will 
take  a  day's  sport  there  yourself,  sir,  soon." 

For  the  present  the  danger  was  over,  and  Fanny's 
sick  feelings  subsided;  but  when  tea  was  soon 
afterwards  brought  in,  and  Sir  Thomas,  getting 
up,  said  that  he  found  he  couhl  not  be  any  longer 
in  the  house  without  just  looking  into  his  own  dear 
room,  every  agitation  was  returning.     He  was  gone 
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before  anything  had  been  said  to  prepare  him  for 
the  change  he  must  find  there ^  and  a  panse  of 
alarm  foHowed  liis  disap2)earanco.-  F-^^mund  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

^'  Something  mnst  he  done,"  said  he. 

*'  It  is  time  to  tliink  of  our  visitors,"  said  Maria, 
still  feeling  her  hand  pressed  to  Henry  Crawford's 
heart,  and  caring  little  for  anythino-  else.  '  Where 
did  you  leave  Miss  Crawford,  Fanny.'''' 

Fanny  told  of  their  departure,  and  delivered 
their  message. 

''Then  poor  Yates  is  all  alone,'"  cried  Tom.  ''I 
will  go  and  fetch  him.  He  will  be  no  bad  assist- 
ant when  it  all  comes  out." 

To  the  theatre  he  went,  and  reached  it  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  first  meeting  of  his  father  and 
his  friend.  Sir  Thomas  liad  been  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  candles  burning  in  liis  room;  and 
on  casting  his  eye  round  it,  to  see  other  symptoms 
of  recent  habitation,  and  a  general  air  of  confusion 
in  the  furniture.  The  removal  of  the  bookcase 
from  before  the  billiard- room  door  struck  him  es- 
pecially; but  he  had  scarcely  more  than  time  to 
f<^el  as  )nislied  at  all  this,  hefore  there  were  sounds 
from  the  billiard-room  to  astonish  him  still  further. 
Some  one  was  talking  there  in  a  very  loud  accent, 
—  he  did  not  know  the  voice,  --more  than  talking, 
almost  hallooing.  He  stepi)ed  to  the  door,  re- 
joicing at  that  moment  in  having  the  means  of 
immediate  communication,  and  opening  it,  found 
himself  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  and  oj)posed  to 
a  ranting  young  man,  wlio  appeared  likely  to  knock 
him   down   backwards.     At    the  very    moment   of 
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Yates  perceiving  Sir  Thomas,  and  giving  perliaps 
the  very  best  start  he  had  ever  given  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  rtOiearsals,  Tom  Bertram  entered  at 
the  other  end  of  tlie  room;  and  never  liad  lie  found 
greater  difticulty  in  keeping  his  countenance.  His 
father's  looks  of  solemnity  and  amazement  on  this 
his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  and  the  gradual 
metamorphosis  of  the  impassioned  Baron  Wilden- 
lieim  into  the  well-bred  and  easy  Mr.  Yates,  mak- 
ing his  bow  and  ii|)ology  to  Sir  Thomas  Bertram, 
was  such  an  exhibition,  such  a  piece  of  true  acting 
as  he  would  not  have  lost  upon  any  account.  It 
would  be  the  lasi, — in  all  probability  the  last 
scene  on  that  stage;  but  he  was  sure  there  could 
not  be  a  finer.  The  house  would  close  with  the 
greatest  eclat. 

There  was  little  time,  however,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  any  images  of  merriment.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  step  forward,  too,  and  assist  the 
introduction;  and  with  many  awkward  sensations, 
he  did  his  best.  Sir  Thomas  receiv'ed  Mr.  \ates 
with  all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  Avhicli  was  due 
to  his  own  character,  but  was  really  as  far  from 
})leased  with  the  necessity  of  the  acquaintance  as 
with  the  manner  of  its  commencement.  ]\Ir. 
Yates's  family  and  connections  w^ere  sufficiently 
known  to  him  to  render  his  introduction  as  the 
"particular  friend,"'  another  of  the  hundred  par- 
ticular friends  of  his  son,  exceedingly  unwcdcome; 
and  it  needed  all  the  felicity  of  being  again  at 
home,  and  all  the  forbearance  it  could  su[)[)ly,  to 
save  Sir  Thomas  from  anger  on  finding  himself 
thus  bewildered  m  his  own  house,  making  part  of  a 
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ridiculous  exliibitiou  in.tlie  midst  of  theatrical  iion- 
scusc,  aud  forced  in  so  untoward  a  niouient  to  admit 
the  ac(|uaintauce  of  a  young  man  whom  he  felt  sure 
of  disa[)proving,  aud  whose  easy  indifference  and 
volubility  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  minutes 
seemed  to  mark  him  the  more  at  home  of  the  two. 

Tom  understood  his  father's  thoughts,  and 
heartily  wishing  he  might  be  always  as  well  dis- 
posed to  give  them  but  i)artial  expression,  began  to 
see  more  clearly  tlian  he  had  ever  done  before,  that 
there  might  be  some  grcmndof  offence,  — that  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  the  glance  his  father  gave 
towards  the  ceiling  and  stucco  of  the  room;  and 
that  when  he  inquired  with  mild  gravity  after  the 
fate  of  the  billiard-table,  he  was  not  proceeding  be- 
vond  a  very  allowable  curiosity.  A  few  minutes 
were  enough  for  such  unsatisfactory  sensations  on 
each  side;  and  Sir  Thomas,  having  exerted  him- 
self so  far  as  to  speak  a  few  words  of  calm  appro- 
bation, in  reply  to  an  eager  a[)peal  of  Mr.  Yates,  as 
to  the  happiness  of  the  arrangement,  the  three  gen- 
tlemen returned  to  the  drawing-room  together.  Sir 
Thomas  with  an  increase  ^i.  gravity  which  was  not 
lost  on  all. 

"I  come  from  your  theatre,"  said  he,  com- 
posedly, as  he  sat  down;  '"  I  found  myself  in  it 
rather  unexi)ectedly.  Its  vicinity  to  my  own  roon^ 
—  but  in  evevy  resj)ect,  indeed,  it  took  me  by  sur- 
I)rise,  as  I  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  your 
acting  having  assumed  so  serious  a  character.  It 
appears  a  neat  job,  however,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  candle-light,  and  does  my  friend  Christopher 
Jackson  credit."     And  then  he  would  have  changed 
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the  subject,  and  sipped  his  coffee  in  peace  over  do- 
mestic matters  of  a  calmer  line;  hut  Mr.  Yates, 
without  discernment  to  catch  Sir  Tliomas's  mean- 
ing, or  diffidence,  or  (hdicacy,  or  discretion  enough 
to  allow  him  to  lead  the  discourse  while  he  min- 
gled among  the  others  with  the  least  ohtrusiveness 
himself,  would  keep  him  on  the  to[)ic  of  the  theatre, 
would  torment  him  with  questions  and  remarks 
relative  to  it,  and  finally  would  make  him  hear  the 
whole  history  of  his  disa[>pointment  at  Ecclesford. 
Sir  Thomas  listened  most  politely,  but  found  much 
to  offend  his  ideas  of  decorum,  and  confirm  his  ill 
opinion  of  Mr.  Yates's  habits  of  thinking,  from 
tiie  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story;  and  when  it 
was  over,  could  give  him  no  other  assurance  of 
sympathy  than  what  a  slight  bow  conveyed. 

'^This  was,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  our  acting, 
said  Tom,  after  a  moment's  thought.  ''  My  friend 
Yates  brought  the  infection  from  Ecclesford,  and 
it  spread  —  as  those  things  always  spread,  you 
know,  sir  —  the  faster,  probably,  from  your  having 
so  often  encouraged  the  sort  of  thing  in  us  for- 
merly.     It  was  like  treading  (dd  ground  aj»'ain." 

Mr.  Yates  took  the  subject  from  his  friend  as 
soon  as  i)()ssible,  and  immediately  gave  Sir 
Thomas  an  account  of  what  they  had  done  and 
were  doing;  tohl  him  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
their  views,  the  happy  conclusion  of  their  first  dif- 
ficulties, and  present  ])romising  state  of  affairs; 
relating  everything  with  so  blind  an  interest  as 
ma(h>  him  not  only  totally  unconscious  of  the 
uneasy  movements  of  many  of  his  friends  as 
they    sat,    t!e  change  of  countenance,  the    fidget, 
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the  liciii!  of  uiHjuiotiK'ss,  Imt  prevented  him  even 
from  seeing  tlie  expression  of  tlie  face  on  >vhich  his 
own  eyes  were  fixed,  —  from  seeing  Sir  Thomas's 
dark  brow  contract  as  lie  looked  with  inquiring 
earnestness  at  liis  daughters  and  Edmund,  dwell- 
ing particularity  on  the  latter,  and  speaking  a 
hmguage,  a  remonstrance,  a  reproof  which  he  felt 
at  his  heart.  Not  less  acutely  was  it  felt  hy 
Fanny,  who  had  edged  back  lier  chair  behind  her 
aunt's  end  of  the  sofa,  and,  screened  from  notice 
herself,  saw  all  that  was  passing  before  her.  Such 
a  h)ok  of  reproach  at  Edmund  from  his  father  she 
could  never  liave  ex[)ected  to  witness;  and  to  feel 
that  it  was  in  any  degree  deserved  was  an  aggra- 
vation indeed.  Sir  Thomas's  look  implied,  ''On 
3a)ur  judgment,  Edmund,  I  depended;  what  have 
you  been  about?"  She  knelt  in  spirit  to  lier 
uncle,  and  her  bosom  swelled  to  utter,  "Oh,  not 
to  him!  Look  so  to  all  the  others,  but  not  to 
him!" 

Mr.  Yates  was  still  talking.  ''To  own  the 
truth,  Sir  Thomas,  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
rehearsal  when  you  arrived  this  evening.  We 
were  going  through  the  tliree  first  acts,  and  not 
unsuccessfully  upon  the  whole.  Our  com[>any  is 
now  so  dis[)ersed,  from  the  Crawfords  being  gone 
home,  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  to-night; 
but  if  you  v/ill  give  us  the  honor  of  your  com[)any 
to-morrow  evening,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  the 
result.  We  bespeak  your  indulgence,  you  under- 
stand, as  young  performers;  we  bespeak  your 
indulgence." 

"My  indulgence  shall   be   given,    sir,"   replied 
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Sir  Thomas,  gravely,  '' but  without  any  other  re- 
liearsal."  And  with  a  reUuiting  smilo  he  added, 
"I  come  home  to  be  ha[)py  and  indulgent." 
Then  turning  away  towards  any  or  all  of  the  rest, 
lie  tranquilly  said:  "Mr.  and  Miss  (Jrawford  were 
]  lentioned  in  my  last  letters  from  ^Eanstield.  Do 
you  find  them  agreeable  ac(iuaintance?" 

Tom  was  the  only  one  at  all  ready  with  an  an- 
swer; but  he,  being  entirely  \vithout  particular  re- 
gard for  either,  without  jealousy  either  in  love 
or  acting,  could  speak  very  handsomely  of  both. 
"Mr.  Crawford  was  a  most  i)leasant,  gentleman- 
like man;  his  sister  a  sweet,  pretty,  elegant, 
lively  girl." 

Mr.  Kush worth  could  be  silent  no  longer.  "I 
do  not  say  he  is  not  gentlemanlike,  considering; 
but  you  should  tell  your  father  he  is  not  above 
five  feet  eight,  or  he  will  be  expecting  a  well- 
looking  man." 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  quite  understand  this,  and 
looked  W'ith  some  surprise  at  the  speaker. 

"If  I  must  say  what  I  think,"  continued  Mr. 
Rushworth,  "in  my  opinion  it  is  very  disagree- 
able to  be  always  rehearsing.  It  is  having  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  I  am  not  so  fond  of  act- 
ing as  I  was  at  first.  I  think  we  are  a  great  deal 
better  em[)loyed,  sitting  comfortably  here  among 
ourselves,   and  doing  nothing." 

Sir  Thomas  looked  again,  and  then  rei)lied  with 
an  approving  smile:  "1  am  ha[q)y  to  find  our  sen- 
timents on  this  subject  so  much  the  same.  It 
gives  me  sincere  satisfaction.  That  I  should  be 
cautious   and   (piick-sighted,  and   feel  many  scru- 
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pies  which  my  children  do  not  feel,  is  perfectly 
natural;  and  eciiuilly  so  that  my  value  for  domes- 
tic trancpiillity,  for  a  home  wliich  shuts  out  noisy 
pleasures,  should  much  exceed  theirs.  But  at 
your  time  of  life  to  feel  all  this  is  a  most  favor- 
able circumstance  for  yourself  and  for  everybody 
connected  with  you;  and  I  am  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  an  ally  of  such  weight." 

Sir  Thomas  meant  to  be  giving  Mr.  Kush- 
worth's  opinion  in  better  words  than  he  could 
find  himself.  He  was  aware  that  he  must  not 
expect  a  genius  in  Mr.  Eushworth;  but  as  a 
well-judging,  steady  young  man,  witli  better  no- 
tions than  his  elocution  would  do  justice  to,  he 
intended  to  value  him  very  highly.  It  was  im- 
possible for  many  of  the  others  not  to  smile. 
Mr.  Kush worth  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  so 
much  meaning;  but  by  looking,  as  he  really  felt, 
most  exceedingly  pleased  with  Sir  Thomas's  good 
opinion,  and  saying  scarcely  anything,  he  did  his 
best  towards  preserving  that  good  opinion  a  little 
longer. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Edmund's  first  object  the  next  morning  was  to  see 
his  father  alone,  and  give  him  a  fair  statement  of 
the  whole  acting  scheme,  defending  his  own  share 
in  it  as  far  only  as  he  could  then  in  a  soberer  mo- 
ment feel  his  motives  to  deserve,  and  acknowledg- 
ing, with  perfect  ingenuousness,  that  his  concession 
had  been  attended  with  such  partial  good  as  to 
make  his  judgment  in  it  very  doubtful.  He  was 
anxious  while  vindicating  himself  to  say  nothing 
unkind  of  the  others;  but  there  was  only  one 
amongst  them  whose  conduct  he  could  mention 
without  some  necessity  of  defence  or  palliation. 
''We  have  all  been  more  or  less  to  blame,"  said 
he,  ''every  one  of  us  excepting  Fanny.  Fanny  is 
the  only  one  wlio  has  judged  rightly  throughout, 
who  has  been  consistent.  Her  feelings  have  been 
steadily  against  it  from  first  to  last.  She  never 
ceased  to  think  of  what  was  due  to  vou.  You  will 
liiid  Fainiy  everything  you  could  wish." 

Sir  TJKunas  saw  all  tlie  impropriety  of  such  a 
scheme  among  such  a  ]^arty  and  at  such  a  time  as 
strongly  as  his  son  had  ever  supposed  he  must;  he 
felt  it  too  much,  indeed,  for  many  words;  and 
having  shaken  hands  with  Edmund,  meant  to  try 
to  lose  the  <lisagreeable  imi)ression,  and  forget  how 
much  he  had  been  forgotten  himself  as  soon  as  he 
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could,  after  tlu*  Iiouhc  liad  l)Ooii  cleared  <•!"  every 
(>])joct  enf(»roiii<jj  the  reineiiihranco,  and  restored  to 
its  proper  state.  He  did  not  enter  into  atiy  re- 
monstrance with  his  otlier  cliihlren:  lie  was  more 
willing-  to  helieve  they  ielt  their  error,  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  investigation.  The  re|»roof  of  an  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  everything,  the  sweep  of 
every  preparation  would   h(»  suflHcient. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  in  the  house  whom 
he  could  not  leave  to  learn  his  sentiments  merely 
through  his  conduct.  He  could  not  help  merely 
giving  Mrs.  Norris  a  hint  of  his  having  hoped 
that  lior  advice  ndght  have  been  interposed  to 
prevent  what  her  judgment  nnist  certainly  have 
disapproved.  The  y^ui  g  people  had  been  very 
;:•.' onsiderate  in  forming  the  ]dan;  tl\v  ought  to 
have  been  capable  of  a  b'.'tter  decision  themselves; 
but  they  were  young,  and,  excepting  Edniimd,  he 
believed,  of  unsteady  characters;  and  wirh  greater 
surprise,  therefore,  1h»  nnist  regard  her  acquies- 
<;ence  in  their  wrong  measures,  her  countenance  of 
their  unsafe  amusements,  than  that  such  measures 
and  such  amusements  sh(mld  have  been  suggested. 
Mrs.  Xorris  Avas  a  little  confounded,  and  as  iiiearly 
being  silenced  as  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life; 
for  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  having  never  seen 
any  of  the  im])ropriety  which  was  so  glaring  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and  would  not  have  admitted  that  her 
influence  was  insufhoient,  — that  she  might  have 
talked  in  vain.  Her  only  resource  was  to  get  out 
of  the  subject  as  fast  as  possi]»le,  and  turii  the 
current  of  Sir  Thomas's  ideas  into  a  b.a])})ier  chan- 
nel.     She  had  a  <xreat  deal  to  insinuate  in  her  own 
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coiiitOi't  of  his  family,  mucli  exertion  juhI  iii:iiiy 
sacrifices  to  glance  at  in  the  form  of  luirried  walks 
and  sudden  removals  from  her  own  tii-eside,  and 
many  excellent  hints  of  distrust  and  economy  to 
Lady  Bertram  and  Edmund  to  detail,  wherehy 
a  most  consideral>le  saving  had  always  arisen, 
and  more  than  one  had  servant  heen  detected. 
But   her    chief    strentjth    lav   in   Sothert 
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was  impregnable.  She  took  to  herself  all  the 
credit  of  bringing  Mr.  Jvush  worth's  admiration  of 
Maria  to  aiy  effect.  ''If  I  had  not  been  active, '' 
said  she,  "and  made  a  point  of  being  introduced 
to  his  mother,  and  then  prevailed  on  my  sister  to 
pay  the  first  visit,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  sit  here 
that  nothing  would  l<ave  come  of  it, — for  j\[r. 
Kushworth  is  the  sort  of  amiable  modest  vninjj 
man  wlio  wants  a  great  deal  of  encouragement,  and 
there  were  girls  enough  on  the  catch  for  him  if  we 
luid  been  idle.  But  1  left  no  stone  unturned.  I 
was  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  persuade 
my  sister,  an<l  at  last  I  di<l  persuade  her.  You 
know  the  distance  to  Sotherton;  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  the  roads  almost  impassable, 
but  1  did  persuade  her." 

'' I.  know  how  great,  how  justly  great  your  in- 
fluejice  is  witii  Lady  Bertram  and  her  children, 
and  am  the  more  concerned  that  it  should  not  have 
been  —  " 

''My  dear  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  had  seen  the  state 
of  the  roads  that  day!     T  thought  we  should  never 
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1ki\o  got  througli  tlioin,   tliongh  wo  luid  the  four 
Ikh'scs    of    course;    iiud  poor   old   coacliuiii.i    would 
{ittciul    us,    out   of  Ijis    givat   love    iind    Iduduess, 
though    he    was    liardly    ahie    t*;    s.t    ^he    l)ox    on 
account  of  the  rheuuiatisiu  which  I  had  heeu  doc- 
toring him  for  ever  since  Michaelmas.      1  cured  him 
at  last;  hut  he  was  very  had  all  the  winter,  — and 
this  was  such  a  day,  I  could  uot  hel[)  going  to  him 
iil>  in  his  room  hefore  we  set  off  to  advise  him  uot 
to  venture:  he  was  putting  on  his  wig;  so  I  said, 
^  Coachman,  you  had  much  better  uot  go,  your  Lady 
and  I  shall  be  very  safe;    you  know   how  steady 
Stephen  is,  and  Charles  has  been  upon  the  leaders 
so  often  now  that  I  am  sure  there  is  no  fear. '     But, 
however,   I  soon  found  it  would  not  do:    he  was 
bent  upon  going,   and  as   I  hate  to  be   worr3^iug 
and  ofHcious,  I  said  no  more;  but  my  heart  quite 
ached  for  him  at  every  jolt,  and  when  we  got  into 
the    rough   lanes    about    Stoke,    Avliore  what   with 
frost  and  snow  upon  beds  of  stones,  it  was  worse 
than  anything  you  can  imagine,  I  was  quite  in  an 
agony  about  him.      And  then  the  poor  horses  too! 
To  see  them   straining  away!     You  know  how  I 
always  feel  for  the  horses.     And  v.hen  we  got  to 
the  bottom  of  Sandcroft  Hill,  what  do  you  think  I 
did?     You  will  laugh  at  me,  — but  I  got  out  and 
walked  up.      I  did,  indeed.      It  might  not  be  saving 
them  much,  but  it  was  something,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  sit  at  my  ease,  and  be  dragged  up  at  the 
expense  of  those  noble  animals.     I  caught  a  dread- 
ful cold,  but  that   I  did  not  regard.     My   object 
w^as  accomplished  in  the  visit.'' 

''I  hope  we  shall  always  think  the  acquaintance 
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worth  liny  trouMe  tliiit  ini<;lit  Itc  tukcu  to  cstulilisU 
it.  Tlici-c  is  iiotliiiij.,'  very  strikini^;  in  Mr.  Iviisli- 
wortli's  miiniH'r.s,  but  I  \v:is  [dciiscd  hist  ni^ht 
witli  wliiit  appciircd  to  he  liis  opinion  on  one  sul)- 
j(.et,  —  liis  «h'ci(hMl  jaH't'orcnce  of  a  (jiiict  fiiniily- 
party  to  tlu;  bustle  and  confusion  of  actin<;.  lie 
seemed  to  feel  exactly  as  one  could  wish." 

''Yes,  indeed,  and  the  more  you  know  of  him 
the  better  you  will  like  him.  He  is  not  a  shining 
cliaracter,  but  he  has  a  thousand  good  (jualities; 
and  is  so  disposed  to  look  up  to  you,  that  I  am 
quite  laughed  at  about  it,  for  everyl)()dy  considers 
it  as  my  doing.  'Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Norris,' 
said  Mrs.  Grant  the  other  day,  '  if  jVlr.  llushworth 
were  a  son  of  your  own,  he  could  not  hold  Sir 
Thomas  in  greater  respect.'  " 

Sir  Thomas  gave  up  the  point,  foiled  by  her 
evasions,  disarmed  by  her  flattery;  and  was  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  where 
the  present  pleasure  of  those  she  loved  was  at 
stake  her  kindness  did  sometimes  overpower  her 
judgment. 

It  was  a  busy  morning  with  him.  Conversation 
with  any  of  them  occupied  but  a  small  part  of  it. 
He  had  to  reinstate  himself  in  all  the  wonted  con- 
cerns of  his  Manstield  life,  to  see  his  steward  and 
his  bailiff, — to  examine  and  compute, — and  in 
the  intervals  of  business,  to  walk  into  his  stables 
and  liis  gardens  and  nearest  plantations;  but 
active  and  methodical,  he  had  not  only  done  all 
this  before  he  resumed  his  seat  as  master  of  the 
house  at  dinner,  he  had  also  set  the  carpenter  to 
work  in  pulling  down  what  had  been  so  lately  put 
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Uj)  in  tlic  I)illiiir(l-r(ioiii,  Jind  jrivcn  tJi,.  sccno- 
pjiintci'  liis  (lisjiiissiil  loii^^  cnuiii^rli  [(»  justify  tlic 
J)lt'usint;  Ix'lief  of  liis  hciiiLC  then  ut  li'iist  lis  far  off 
as  Nortliiimptoii.  'I'lic  scciic-paintci'  was  pnic, 
liaving  spoiled  only  tin;  floor  of  one  room,  ruined 
.'ill  tlio  coaelinKin's  sponges,  and  niadt^  live  of 
the  undeiservants  idle  and  dissatisiied;  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  in  hoju's  that  anoth(>r  day  or  two 
would  suttiec!  to  wipi;  away  every  outward  memento 
of  what  liad  been,  even  to  the  <U'struction  of  every 
unbound  copy  of  Lovors'  Vows  in  the  liouse,  for 
he  was  burnin<:j  all  that  met  his  eye. 

Mr.  Yates  was  beginning  now  to  understand  Sir 
Thomas's  intentions,  though  as  far  as  ever  fnun 
uuih'rstanding  tlieir  source.  He  and  his  friend 
liad  been  out  with  their  guns  the  chief  of  the 
morning,  and  Tom  liad  taken  tlu>  op[)ortunity  of 
explaining,  with  proper  apcdogies  for  his  father's 
I^articularity,  what  was  to  be  expected.  ]Mr. 
Yates  felt  it  as  acutely  as  might  be  supposed. 
To  be  a  second  time  disappointed  in  the  same  way 
was  an  instance  of  very  severe  ill-lucl\;  and  his 
indignati(ni  was  such  that  liad  it  not  been  for 
delicacy  towards  his  friend  and  his  friend's  young- 
est sister,  he  believed  he  sh<mld  certainly  attac^k 
the  Baronet  on  the  absurdity  of  his  proceedings,  and 
argue  hiin  into  a  littli^  more  rationality.  He  lu'- 
lieved  this  yery  stoutly  while  he  was  in  jManslield 
Wood,  and  all  the  way  home;  but  there  was  a 
something  in  Sir  Thomas,  when  they  sat  round 
the  same  table,  which  made  INIr.  Yates  think  it 
wiser  to  let  him  pursue  his  own  way,  and  feel  the 
tolly   of   it   without   opposition.     He    had    known 
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niJiny  (lisa^rt'cal)!*'  fatlici's  iM't'orc,  ami  ottcn  Immmi 
struck  with  the  iiicoiivciiiciicfs  tlicv  in'casioiu'd; 
])ut  ut'vc'i"  ill  tlic  wliolc  (MMirsu  of  liis  life,  IkkI  Ii«» 
seen  one  of  tliat  class  so  uiiintcllij^ihly  moral,  so 
infaniously  tyniiuiical  as  Sir  Tliomas.  lie  was 
not  a  man  to  be  endured  luit  for  liis  eliildren's 
sake,  and  he  nii<jfht  be  tliankful  to  liis  fair  daiij^h- 
ter  Julia  that  Mr.  Yates  did  yet  mean  to  stay  a 
few  days  lon<^(^r  under  his  roof. 

The  evening  passed  with  external  smoothness, 
though  almost  every  mind  wjis  ruiirted;  and  the 
music  which  Sir  Thomas  called  for  from  his  (hiugh- 
ters  hel[)ed  to  conceal  the  want  of  real  harmony. 
Maria  was  in  a  good  deal  of  agitation.  It  was  of 
the  ntmost  conse(|uem;e  to  her  that  Crawford 
should  now  lose  no  time  in  declaring  himself,  and 
she  was  disturbed  that  even  a  day  should  be  g<me 
by  without  seeming  to  advance  that  point.  She 
liad  been  ex[)ecting  to  see  him  the  whole  morning, 
—  and  all  the  evening,  too,  was  still  expecting 
him.  jVIr.  Ivushworth  had  set  off  early  with  the 
great  news  for  Sotherton;  and  slu^  had  fondly 
hoped  for  such  Tin  immediate  echiu'c'issement  as 
might  save  him  the  trouble  of  ever  coming  l>ack 
again.  Jiut  they  had  seen  no  one  from  the  Parson- 
age, —  not  a  creature,  — and  had  heard  no  tidings 
beyond  a  friendly  note  of  congratulation  and  in- 
quiry from  Mrs.  Grant  to  Lady  liertram.  It  was 
the  iirst  day,  for  many,  many  weeks,  in  which  the 
families  had  been  wholly  divided.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  never  passed  before,  since 
August  began,  without  bringing  them  together 
in  some  way  or  other.     It  w^as  a  sad,  anxious  day,' 
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and  tlie   morrow,  though  differing  in  the  sort  of 
evil,  did  by  no  means  bring  less.     A  few  moments 
of  feverish   enjoyment  were  followed  by  hours  of 
acute  suffering.     Henry  Crawford   wis   again    in 
the  house :  he  walked  up  v;itli  Dr.  Grant,  who  was 
anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sir  Thomas;  and  at 
rather  an  early  hour  they  we^e  ushered  into   the 
breakfast-room,   where   were    most  of  the  family. 
Sir  Thomas   soon  appeared,  and  Maria  saw  with 
delight  and  agitation  the  introduction  of  the  man 
she  loved  to  her  father.     Her  sensations  were  in- 
definable, and  so  were  they  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards upon  hearing  Henry  Crawford,  who  had  a 
chair  between  herself  and  Tom,  ask  the  latter  in 
an  under  voice,  whether  there  were  any  plan  for 
resuming  the  play  after  the  present  hap[)y  inier- 
ruption  (with  a  courteous  gla;.ce  at  Sir  Thomas), 
because  in  that   case  he    should  make  a  point  of 
returning  to  Mansfield  at  any  time  required  by  the 
party:  he  was  going  away  immediately,  being  to 
meet  his  uncle  at  Bath  without  delay;  but  if  there 
were  any  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  Lovers'  Vo'v.-, 
he    should   hold    himseif    positively    ongfij.';ed,    ]w 
should  break  thr*)ugh  every  otlu'r  claim,  he  should 
absolutely  condition  with  his  uncle  for  attending 
them  whenever  he    might  be  wanted.     The   play 
should  not  be  lost  by  his  absence. 

''From  Bath,  Norfolk,  London,  York, — wher- 
ever I  may  be,"  said  he,  "I  will  attend  you  from 
any  place  in  England,  i..t  an  hour's  notice." 

It  was  well  at  that  moment  that  Tom  had  to 
speak,  and  not  his  sister.  He  could  immediately 
say,  with  easy  fluency,  ''  I  am  sorry  ;you  are  going; 
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but  as  to  our  play,  tliat  is  all  over,  entirely  at  an 
end,"  looking  significantly  at  his  father.  '^The 
painter  was  sent  otf  yesterday,  and  very  little  will 
remain  of  the  theatre  to-morrow.  I  knew  how 
that  would  be  from  the  first.  It  is  early  for  Bath. 
You  will  find  nobody  there." 

''It  is  about  my  uncle's  usual  time." 

*'When  do  you  think  of  going?  " 

''  I  ma}',  perhaps,  get  as  far  as  Banbury  to-day." 

''  Whose  stables  do  you  use  at  Bath?  "  was  the 
next  question;  and  while  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject was  under  discussion,  Maria,  who  wanted 
neither  pride  nor  resolution,  was  preparing  to  en- 
counter her  share  of  it  with  tolerable  calmness. 

To  her  he  soon  turned,  repeating  much  of  what 
he  had  already  said,  witli  only  a  softened  air  and 
stronger  expressions  of  regret.  But  what  availed 
his  expressions  or  his  air?  He  was  going,  — and 
if  not  voluntarily  going,  voluntarily  intending  to 
stay  away;  for,  excepting  what  might  be  due  to 
his  uncle,  his  engagements  were  all  belf-imposed. 
He  might  talk  of  necessity,  but  sl,e  knew  his  inde- 
pendence. Th(.  hand  which  had  so  pressed  hers  to 
his  heart!  —  the  hand  and  the  heart  were  alike  mo- 
tionless and  passive  now!  Her  spirit  sup[)orted 
her,  but  the  agony  of  her  mind  was  severe.  She 
had  not  long  to  endure  what  arose  from  listening 
to  language  which  his  actions  contradicted,  or  to 
bury  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  under  the  restraint 
of  society;  for  general  civilities  soon  called  his  no- 
tice from  her,  and  the  farewell  visit,  as  it  then  be- 
came openly  acknowledged,  was  a  very  short  one. 
He  was  gone,  —  he  had  touched  her  hand  for  the 
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last  time,  ho  had  madohis  parting  how,  and  she 
might  seek  directly  all  that  solitude  could  do  for 
her.  Henry  Crawford  was  gone,  —  gone  from  the 
house,  and  within  two  hours  afterwards  from  the 
parish,  —  and  so  ended  all  the  ho})es  his  selfish 
vanity  had  raised  in  IVIaria  and  Julia  Bertram. 

Julia  could  rejoice  that  he  was  gone.  His  pres- 
ence was  beginning  to  he  odious  to  her;  and  if 
Maria  gained  him  not,  she  was  now  cool  enough  to 
dispense  with  any  other  revenge.  She  did  not 
want  exposure  to  he  added  to  desertion.  Henry 
Crawford  gone,  she  could  even  pity  her  sister. 

With  a  purer  spirit  did  Fanny  rejoice  in  the  in- 
telligence. She  heard  it  at  dinner,  and  felt  it  a 
blessing.  By  all  the  others  it  was  mentioned  with 
regret;  and  his  merits  honored  with  due  gradation 
of  feeling,  from  the  sincerity  of  Edmund's  too  par- 
tial regard,  to  the  unconcern  of  his  mother  speak- 
ing entirely  by  rote.  Mrs.  Norris  began  to  look 
about  her,  and  wonder  that  his  falling  in  love  with 
Julia  had  come  to  nothing;  and  could  almost  fear 
that  she  hrd  been  remiss  herself  in  forwarding  it; 
but  with  so  many  to  care  for,  how  was  it  possible 
for  even  her  activity  to  keej)  ])iice  with  her  wishes? 

Another  day  or  two,  and  i\[r.  Yates  was  gone 
likewise.  In  his  departure  Sir  Thomas  felt  the 
chief  interest:  wanting  to  be  alone  with  his  family, 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  superior  to  JMr.  Yates 
must  have  been  irksome;  but  of  him,  trifling  and 
confident,  idle  and  expensive,  it  was  every  way 
vexatious.  In  himself  he  was  wearisome,  but  as  the 
friend  of  Tom  and  the  a<lmirer  of  Julia  he  l)ecame 
offensive.      Sir  Thomas  had  been  quite  indifferent 
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to  Mr.  Crawtortl's  gci"^'  "V  stiiyiug;  but  l.is  good 
wishes  fc.r  Mr.  Yates's  having  a  vl''asaut  j.nivuey, 
as  he  walked  witli  hi.n  to  the  hall  door,  were  given 
„ith  "or.nine  satisfaction.     Mr.  Vates  ha.l  stayed  to 
«ee  the  destruction  .if  every  theatrical  preparation 
at  MaustieUl  the  removal  of  everything  appertain- 
ing to  the  play:  he  left  the  house  in  all  the  sober- 
ness of  its  general  character,  an.l  Sir  Thonias  hoped, 
in  seeing  him  out  ..f  it,  to  be  rid  of  the  worst  ob- 
iect  connected  with  the  scheme,  and  the  last  that 
must  be  inevitably  reminding  him  of  its  existmice. 
Mrs.  Norris  c.>ntrived  to  remove  one  article  from 
his  sight  that  might  have  distressed  him.      ihe 
curtain   over  which   she   had  presided  with   such 
talent  and  such  success  went  off  with  her  to  her 
cottage,  where  she  happened  to  be  particularly  in 
want  of  green  baize. 
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Sir  Thomas's  return  made  a  striking  change  in 
the  ways  of  the  family,  independent  of  Lovers' 
Vows.  L  nder  his  government,  Mansfield  was  an 
altered  place.  Some  members  of  their  society 
sent  away,  and  the  spirits  of  many  others  sad- 
dened, it  was  all  sameness  and  gloom,  compared 
with  the  jjast,  — a  sombre  family-party  rarely  en- 
livened. There  was  little  intercourse  with  the 
Parsonage.  Sir  Thomas,  drawing  back  from  inti- 
macies in  general,  was  particularly  disinclined  at 
this  time  for  any  engagements  but  in  one  quarter. 
The  Rushworths  were  the  only  addition  to  his  own 
domestic  circle  which  he  could  solicit. 

Edmund  did  not  wonder  that  such  should  be  his 
father's  feelings,  nor  could  he  regret  anything  but 
the  exclusion  of  the  Grants.  ^' But  they,"  he  ob- 
served to  Fanny,  'Miave  a  claim  They  seem  to 
belong  to  us,  — they  seem  to  be  i)art  of  ourselves. 
I  could  wish  my  father  were  more  sensible  of  their 
very  great  attention  to  my  mother  and  sisters  while 
he  was  away.  I  am  afraid  they  may  feel  them- 
selves neglected;  but  the  truth  is,  that  my  father 
hardly  knows  them.  Tliey  had  not  been  here  a 
twelvemonth  when  he  left  England.  If  he  knew 
them  better,  he  would  value  their  society  as  it  de- 
serves, for  the}''  are,  in   fact,  exactly   the   sort  of 
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people  lie  would  like.  We  are  sometimes  a  little 
ill  want  of  aiiinuitioii  among  ourselves:  my  sisters 
seem  out  of  spirits,  and  Tom  is  certainly  not  at  liis 
ease.  Dr.  and  j\lrs.  ({rant  would  enliven  us,  and 
make  our  evenings  pass  away  with  more  enjoyment 
even  to  my  father." 

''Do  you  think  so?"  said  Fanny:  ''in  my 
opinion,  my  uncle  would  not  like  any  a<ldition. 
I  think  he  values  the  very  quietness  you  speak  of, 
and  that  the  rej)ose  of  his  own  family  circle  is  all 
lie  wants.  And  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we 
are  more  serious  than  we  used  to  he,  —  I  mean 
hefore  my  uncle  went  ah  road.  As  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  it  was  always  much  the  same.  There 
was  never  much  laughing  in  his  presence;  or  if 
there  is  any  difference,  it  is  not  more,  I  Luink,  than 
such  an  absence  has  a  tendency  to  produce  at  first. 
There  must  he  a  sort  of  shyness;  hut  I  cannot  rec- 
ollect that  our  evenings  formerly  were  ever  merry, 
except  when  my  uncle  was  in  town.  No  young 
])eople's  are,  I  suppose,  when  those  they  look  up 
to  are  at  home." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Fanny,"  was  his 
rei)ly,  after  a  short  consideration.  "I  believe  our 
evenings  are  rather  returned  to  what  they  were, 
than  assuming  a  new  character.  The  novelty  was 
in  their  being  lively.  Yet  how  strong  the  im- 
pression that  only  a  few  weeks  will  give!  I 
have  been  feeling  as  if  we  had  never  lived  so 
before." 

"I  suppose  I  am  graver  than  other  people," 
said  Fanny.  "  The  evenings  do  not  appear  long 
to  me.     I  love  to  hear  my  uncle  talk  of  the  West 
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Indios.  I  could  listen  to  liiin  for  an  lioiir  to- 
gctljcr.  It  cntcrtuiiis  inc  more  tluui  many  other 
tilings  liave  done,  —  l»ut  then  I  am  unlike  other 
l)eo]de,    1   dare   say." 

'*  Why  should  you  dare  say  that?  "smiling.  ''])(► 
you  want  to  he  told  that  you  are  only  unlike  other 
people  in  being  more  wise  and  discreet?  But 
wlien  did  you  or  anybody  ever  get  a  compliment 
from  me,  Fanny?  Go  to  my  father  if  you  want 
to  be  complimented.  He  will  satisfy  you.  Ask 
your  uncle  what  he  thinks,  and  you  will  hear  com- 
;liments  enough;  and  though  they  may  be  chiefly 
on  your  person,  you  must  put  up  with  it,  and 
trust  to  his  seeing  as  much  beauty  of  mind  in 
time." 

Such  language  was  so  new  to  Fanny  that  it 
quite  embarrassed  her. 

"  Your  imcle  thinks  you  very  pretty,  dear  Fanny, 
—  and  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter. 
Anybody  but  myself  would  have  made  something 
more  of  it,  and  anybody  but  you  would  resent  that 
you  had  not  been  thought  very  jiretty  before;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  your  uncle  never  did  admire  you 
till  now,  and  now  he  does.  Your  complexion 
is  so  improved!  and  you  have  gained  so  much 
countenance!  and  your  figure  —  nay,  Fanny,  do 
not  turn  away  about  it,  —  it  is  but  an  uncle.  If 
you  cannot  bear  an  uncle's  admiration,  what  is  to 
become  of  you?  You  must  really  begin  to  harden 
yourself  to  the  idea  of  being  worth  looking  at. 
You  must  try  not  to  mind  growing  up  into  a  pretty 
woman." 

'^  Oh,  don't  talk  so,  don't  talk  so!  "  cried  Fanny, 
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(listresstMl  l>y  more  focliiifjjs  than  lie  was  aware 
of;  but  seein<^  tliat  she  was  distressed,  lie  lia<l 
done  witli  the  subject,  and  only  added  more 
seriously,  — 

*' Your  unele  is  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  you 
in  every  res[)ect;  and  I  only  wish  you  would  talk 
to  him  more.  You  are  one  of  those  who  are  too 
silent  in  the  evening  circde." 

''But  I  do  talk  to  him  more  than  I  used.  I 
am  sure  I  do.  Did  not  you  hear  me  ask  him  about 
the  slave-trade  last  night?" 

*'  I  did,  and  was  in  hopes  the  question  would 
be  followed  up  by  others.  It  would  have  pleased 
your  uncle  to  be  inquired  of  further." 

*'And  I  longed  to  do  it,  — but  there  was  such 
a  dead  silence!  And  while  my  cousins  were  sit- 
ting by  without  speaking  a  word  or  seeming  at 
all  interested  in  the  subject,  I  did  not  like — I 
thought  it  would  appear  as  if  I  wanted  to  set  my- 
self off  at  their  expense,  by  showing  a  curiosity 
and  nleasure  in  his  information  which  he  must 
wish  his  own  daughters  to  feel." 

''Miss  Crawford  was  very  right  in  what  she 
said  of  you  the  other  day,  —  that  you  seemed  al- 
most OS  fearful  of  notice  and  praise  as  other  women 
were  of  neglect.  We  were  talking  of  you  at  the 
Parsonage,  and  those  were  her  words.  She  has 
great  discernment.  I  know^  nobody  who  distin- 
guishes characters  better.  For  so  young  a  woman, 
it  is  remarkable!  She  certainly  understands  you 
better  than  you  are  understood  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  known  you  so  long;  and  with 
regard  to  some  others,  I  can  perceive,  from  occa- 
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sional  lively  liiuts,  tlio  uiiguaiwltMl  cxju'ossions  of 
the  inoment,  that  she  coiikl  define  many  as  accu- 
rately, (lid  not  delicacy  forbid  it.  I  won(h'r  what 
she  thinks  of  my  fatlier!  She  must  admire  him 
as  a  fine-looking  man,  svith  most  gentlemanlike, 
dignified,  consistent  manners;  hut  [)erliai)s,  hav- 
ing seen  him  so  seldom,  his  reserve  may  he  a  little 
repulsive.  Could  they  be  uiuch  together,  I  feel 
sure  of  their  liking  eacli  other.  He  would  enjoy 
her  liveliness,  and  she  has  talents  to  value  his 
powers.  1  wit-h  they  ni' t  i  '  r?  •  ^y  ently!  I 
hope  she  does  not  suppose  thes'^  l.-i  c^iy  dislike  on 
his  side." 

*'She  must  know  herself  too  secure  oi.  the  re- 
gard of  ill  the  rest  of  you,"  said  Fanny,  with  half 
a  sigh,  'Uo  have  any  such  apprehension.  And 
Sir  Thcnnas's  wishing  just  at  first  to  be  only  with 
his  family  is  so  very  natural  that  she  can  argue 
nothing  from  that.  After  a  little  while  I  dare 
say  we  shall  be  meeting  again  in  the  same  sort 
of  way,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  time  of 
year." 

*^This  is  the  first  October  that  she  has  passed 
in  the  country  since  her  infancy.  I  do  not  call 
Tunbridge  or  Cheltenham  the  country;  and  No- 
vember is  a  still  more  serious  month,  and  I  can 
see  that  Mrs.  Grant  is  very  anxious  for  her  not 
finding  Mansfield  dull  as  winter  comes  on." 

Fann}^  could  have  said  a  great  deal,  but  it  was 
safer  to  say  nothing,  and  leave  untouched  all  ^Eiss 
Crawford's  resources,  — her  accomplishments,  her 
spirits,  her  importance,  her  friends,  —  lest  it  should 
betray   her    into   any  observations   seemingly   un- 
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haiKlsonio.  Miss  CrawfonVs  kiud  (»j»iiii(ni  (»f  licr- 
self  deserved  at  least  a  grateful  forlx-urauce,  and 
she  l>egaii  to  talk'  <»f  something  else. 

^'To-mori'ow,  1  tliink,  my  uncle  dines  at  Sothei'- 
t<»n,  and  you  and  Mr.  Uertram  too.  Wv  shall  ho 
(juite   a  small   party   at  home.      I  liope   my  undo 
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That  is  im])ossible,  Fanny.  ]h'  must  like  him 
less  !.fter  'o-m(n"row's  visit,  for  we  shall  be  five 
hoiiis  in  his  company.  I  should  dread  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  day,  if  mere  were  not  a  much  greater 
evil  to  follow, — the  impression  it  must  leave  on 
Sir  Thomas.  Ho  cannot  much  longer  deceive 
himself.  I  .'lui  sorry  for  them  all,  and  would  give 
something  t  lat  llushworth  and  Maria  had  never 
met." 

In  this  quarter,  indeed,  disappointment  was 
impending  over  Sir  Thomas.  Xot  all  his  good 
will  for  Mr.  llushworth,  not  all  Mr.  llushworth's 
deference  for  him,  could  prevent  him  from  sor  r 
discerning  some  part  of  the  truth,  —  that  Mr. 
llushworth  was  an  inferior  young  man,  as  igno- 
rant in  husiness  as  in  books,  with  o[)inions  in 
general  uniixed,  and  without  seeming  much  a.vare 
of  it  himself. 

He  had  expected  a  very  different  son-in-law; 
and  beginning  to  feel  grave  on  Maria's  accouiit, 
tried  to  understand  her  feelings.  Little  observa- 
tion there  was  necessary  to  tell  him  that  indiffer- 
ence was  the  most  favorable  state  they  could  be  in. 
Her  behavior  to  i\Ir.  llushworth  was  careless  and 
cold.  She  could  not,  did  not  like  him.  Sir 
Thomas  resolved  to  speak  seriously  to  her.     Ad- 
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vjintapjoous  as  would  be  tlio  allianco,  and  l'>iig 
standing  and  public  as  wjis  the  engagonioiit,  licr 
liai)j»in('ss  must  not  ho  saorifincd  to  it.  Mv.  Rush- 
wortli  had,  ])orlia])s,  Ikhmi  accojitt'd  on  too  sliort  an 
acquaintance,  and,  on  knowing  him  better,  she 
"was  repenting. 

AVitli  solemn  kindness  Sir  Thomas  a<hlressed 
her;  told  her  liis  fears,  inquired  into  her  wishes, 
entreated  lier  to  be  open  and  sincere,  and  assured 
her  that  every  inconvenience  should  l)e  l>raved, 
and  the  connection  entirely  given  u[),  if  she  felt 
herself  unhappy  in  the  prospect  of  it.  He  would 
act  for  her  and  release  her.  iMaria  had  a  moment's 
struggle  as  she  listened,  and  only  a  moment's: 
■when  her  father  ceased,  she  Avas  able  to  give  her 
answer  immediately,  decidedly,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent agitation.  She  thanked  him  for  his  great 
attention,  his  paternal  kindness;  but  he  was  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  she  had  the  smallest  desire 
of  breaking  through  her  engagement,  or  was  sen- 
sible of  any  change  of  opinion  or  inclination  since 
her  forming  it.  She  had  the  highest  esteem  for 
IVFr.  Kushw'orth's  character  and  disposition,  and 
could  not  have  a  doubt  of  her  happiness  with 
him. 

Sir  TliMiiias  was  satisfied;  too  glad  to  be  satis- 
fied, i)erha|)s,  to  urge  the  matter  quite  so  far  as  his 
judgment  might  have  dictated  to  ')thers.  It  was 
an  alliance  which  he  could  not  have  relinquished 
■without  pain;  and  thus  he  reasoned.  ^h\  Hush- 
worth  was  young  enough  to  improve;  Mr.  Rush- 
worth  must  and  would  improve  in  good  society; 
and  if  Maria  could  now  speak  so  securely  of  her 
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voiinjx  woman  who  did  not  niarrv  lor  love  was  i 
general  but  the  more  attached  to  her  own  family; 
and  tlie  nearness  of  Sotherton  to  j\Iansli(dd  must 
naturally  bold  out  the  jjjreatest  temptation,  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  a  continual  sui)[>ly  of 
the  mosi  amiable  and  innocent  enj(>yments.  Sucli 
and  such-like  were  the  reasonings  of  Sir  Thomas,  — 
hap[)y  to  escape  the  embarrassing  evils  of  a  rupture, 
the  wonder,  the  reflections,  the  rei)roach,  that  must 
attend  it;  happy  to  secure  a  marriage  which  would 
bring  him  such  an  addition  of  respectability  and  in- 
fluence, and  very  happy  to  think  anything  of  his 
daughter's  disposition  that  was  most  favorable  for 
the  purpose. 

To  her  the  conference  closed  as  satisfactorily  as 
to  him.  She  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  glad 
that  she  had  secured  her  fate  beyond  recall,  —  that 
she  had  pledged  herself  anew  to  Sotherton,  — that 
she  was  safe  from  the  possibility  of  giving  Craw- 
ford the  trium[)h  of  governing  her  actions  and  de- 
stroying her  i)rospects;  and  retire(l  in  proud  resolve, 
determined  only  to  behave  more  cautiously  to  Mr. 
Kushworth  in  future,  that  her  father  might  not  be 
again  suspecting  her. 

Had  Sir  Thomas  a2)plied  to  his  daughter  within 
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tin*  first  tlircc  or  t'oiir  days  jit'trr  Ilcnrv  Crawford's 
l('5iviii<^  Miuislit'ld,  ln't'orc  licr  ft'cliiiujs  were  at  all 
traii(|uilliz('<l,  Itcfurc  slic  liad  ^ivcii  up  cvcrv  hojic 
of  liini,  or  al>snhit»dy  r('s«d\L'd  on  cndiiriii}^  liis 
rival,  licr  answer  nii^lit  have  Itccn  dilfcri'iit;  but 
uftor  anotlu'r  tlircc  or  four  djivs,  when  there  was  no 
return,  no  letter,  no  message,  —  no  symptom  of  a 
softene(l  heart,  —  no  hope  of  advaniaj^e  from  sepa- 
ration, her  n)ind  heeanu^  eool  enoujjfh  to  seek  all 
the  comfort  that  pride  and  self-revenge  eould  give. 

Henry  Crawford  had  destroyed  her  happiness, 
but  he  should  not  know  that  he  had  (htne  it;  ho 
should  not  destroy  her  credit,  her  apj)earance,  her 
prosperity  too.  He  should  not  have  to  think  of 
her  as  pining  in  the  retirement  of  Manstield  for 
him,  rejecting  Sotherton  and  London,  indepen- 
dence and  s])lendor,  for  liis  sake.  Indei)endence 
was  more  needful  than  ever;  the  want  of  it  at 
IVIansfiold  more  sensibly  felt.  She  was  less  and 
less  able  to  endure  the  restraint  which  her  father 
imi)osed.  The  libert\'  which  his  absence  had  given 
was  now  become  absolutelv  necessarv.  She  must 
escape  from  him  and  jManstield  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  find  consolation  in  fortune  and  consequence, 
bustle  and  the  world,  for  a  wounded  si)irit.  Her 
mind  was  quite  determined,   and   varied  not. 

To  such  feelings  delay,  even  the  delay  of  much 
preparation,  would  have  been  an  evil,  and  Mr. 
Kushworth  could  hardly  be  more  impatient  for  the 
marriage  than  herself.  In  all  the  inq)ortant  prep- 
arations of  the  mind  she  was  conq>lete;  being  pre- 
pared for  matrimony  by  a  hatred  t>f  home,  restraint, 
and  tranquillity,    by   the    misery  of   disappointed 
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jitYcction,  ami  ('(Mitt'inpt  of  tin-  iitiin  slie  was  to 
iiijirrv.  The  I'cst  mij^lit  wait.  Tlic  |»n'j»aratioii.s 
of  new  carriages  and  fiirnitiin'  nii.nlit  wait  tor  Lon- 
don and  s[)ring,  when  licr  own  tasti;  could  have 
fairer  play. 

The  i>rin('ipals  lieinjr  jill  ajr^.o,!  in  this  respoet, 
it  soon  api)eare(l  that  a  very  few  weeks  would  he 
suflieient  for  such  arrangements    as  must  precede 
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IVIrs.   liushworth  was  (|nite  ready  to  retire,  and 


make  way  lor  th(^  fortunate  young  woman  wliom 
her  dear  son  had  selected;  and  very  early  in  Xo- 
vemher  removed  herself,  her  maid,  lier  footman, 
and  her  chariot,  with  true  dowager  [)ropriety,  to 
Bath,  — there  to  parade  over  the  wonders  of  Sother- 
ton  in  her  evening  parties,  enjoying  them  as 
thoroughly,  perhaps,  in  the  animation  of  a  card- 
table  as  she  had  ever  done  on  the  spot,  —  and  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  same  month  the  ceremony 
had  taken  place  which  gave  Sotherton  another 
mistress. 

It  was  a  very  proper  wedding.  The  bride  was 
elegantly  dressed;  the  two  bridemaids  were  duly 
inferior;  her  father  gave  her  away;  her  mother 
stood  with  salts  in  her  hand,  expecting  to  be  agi- 
tated; her  aunt  tried  to  cry;  and  the  service 
Avas  impressively  read  by  Dr.  Grant.  Xothing 
could,  be  (►bjected  to,  when  it  came  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  neighborhood,  except  that  the  car- 
riage which  conveyed  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
and.  Julia  from  the  church  door  to  Sotherton  was 
the  same  chair  •  which  Mr.  Kushworth  had  used 
for  a  twelvemonth  before.     In  everything  else  the 
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etiquette  of  the  day  might  stand  the  strictest 
investigation. 

It  was  done,  and  they  were  gone.  8ir  Thomas 
felt  as  an  anxious  father  must  feel,  and  was  indeed 
experiencii  g  much  of  the  agitation  which  his  wife 
had  heen  apprehensive  of  for  herself,  but  had  fortu- 
nately escaped.  Mrs.  Norris,  most  happy  to  assist 
in  the  duties  of  the  day  by  spending  it  at  the 
Park  to  support  her  sister's  spirits,  and  drinking 
the  heulth  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  worth  in  a  super- 
numerary glass  or  two,  was  all  joyous  delight; 
for  she  had  made  the  match,  — she  had  done  every- 
thing, —  and  no  one  would  have  supposed,  from  her 
confident  triumph,  that  she  had  ever  heard  of  con- 
jugal infe  icity  in  her  life,  or  could  have  the 
smallest  insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  niece 
who  had  bepn  brought  up  under  her  eye. 

The  plan  of  the  young  couple  was  to  proceed, 
after  a  few  days,  to  Brighton,  and  take  a  liouse 
there  for  some  wee^vs.  Every  public  place  was  new 
to  Maria,  and  Brighton  is  almost  as  gay  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  Wlien  the  novelty  of  amusement 
there  was  over,  it  Avould  be  time  for  the  wider 
range  of  London. 

Julia  was  to  go  with  them  to  Brighton.  Since 
rivalry  between  tlie  sisters  had  ceased,  they  had 
been  gradually  recovering  much  of  their  former 
good  understanding,  and  were  at  least  sufficiently 
friends  to  make  each  of  them  exceedingly  glad  to 
be  with  the  ^ther  at  such  a  time.  Some  other  com- 
panion than  Mr.  llushworth  was  of  the  first  conse- 
<]uence  to  his  lady;  and  Julia  was  quite  os  eager 
for   novelty  and    pleasure   as   Maria,    thoug.     she 
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might  not  have  strnggh'd  through  ho  much  to  ob- 
tain  them,  and   couhl   better   bear  a  subordinate 

situation.  . 

Their  departure  made  another  material  change  at 
Mansfield,   a  chasm  which  recjuired  some  time  to 
fill    up.     The    family    circle    became    greatly  con- 
tracted; and  th(mgh  the  Miss  Bertrams  had  latterly 
added   little  to  its  gayety,  they  could  not  but  be 
missed.      Even  their   mother   missed   them;    and 
how  much  more  their  tender-hearted  cousin,   who 
wandered  about  the   house,   and  thought  of   them 
and   felt   for   them  with    a   degree   of  affectionate 
regret    which    they   had    never    done     much     to 
deserve! 
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Fanxy's  consequence  increased  on  the  departure  of 
her  cousins.  Becoming,  as  she  then  did,  the  only 
young  woman  in  the  drawing-room,  the  only  occu- 
pier of  that  interesting  division  of  a  family  in 
which  she  had  hitherto  held  so  humble  a  third,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  be  more  looked  at, 
more  thought  of  and  attended  to,  than  she  had  ever 
been  before;  and  ''Where  is  Fanny?"  became 
no  uncommon  question,  even  without  her  being 
wanted  for  any  one's  convenience. 

Not  only  at  home  did  her  value  increase,  but  at 
the  Parsonage  too.  In  that  house,  which  she  had 
hardly  entered  twice  a  year  since  Mr.  Norris's 
death,  she  became  a  welcome,  an  invited  guest; 
and  in  the  gloom  and  dirt  of  a  November  day,  most 
acceptable  to  ]\Iary  Crawford.  Her  visits  there, 
beginning  by  chance,  were  continued  by  solicita- 
tion. ]\lrs.  Grant,  really  enger  to  get  any  change 
for  her  sister,  could,  by  tlie  easiest  self-deceit,  per- 
suade herself  that  she  was  doing  the  kindest  thing 
by  Fanny,  and  giving  her  the  most  imjtortant 
opportunities  of  inq)i'oveinent  in  pressing  her 
frequent  calls, 

Fanny,  liaving  been  sent  into  the  village  on 
8ome  errand  by  her  aunl  Norris,  was  overtaken  by 
a  heavy  shower  close  to  the  Parsonage;  and  being 
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(l('S(n'ie(l  from  one  of  tlie  windows  t'ndcavoi'ing  to 
find    sliolttT    under    tlio    brjinelics    iind    lingering 
leaves  of  an  oak  just  beyond  their  premises,  was 
forced,  though  not  witliout  some  modest  reluctance 
on  her  i)art,  to  conu'  in.     A  civil  servant  she  had 
withstood;  but  when  Dr.  Grant  himself  went  out 
with  an  umbrella,  there  was   nothing  to   be  done 
but  to  be  very  much   ashamed  and  to  get   into  the 
house  as  fast  as  possible;  and  to  poor  JVIiss  Craw- 
ford, who  had  just  been  contemplating  the  dismal 
rain  in  a  very  desponding  state  of  mind,  sighing 
over   the   ruin  of   all  her  plan  of  exercise  for  that 
morning,  and  of  every   chance  of  seeing  a  single 
creature  beyond   themselves  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  sound  of  a  litth^  bustle  at  the  front 
door,  and  the  sight  of   Miss   Price   dripping  with 
Avet  in  the  vestibule,   was  delightful.     The  value 
of  an  event  on  a  wet  day  in  the  country  was  most 
forcibly    brought    before    her.      She  was    all  alive 
again  directly,  and  among  the  most  active  in  being 
useful  to  Fanny,  in  detecting  her  to  be  wetter  than 
she   would   at  iirst  allow,  and  providing  her  with 
dry   clothes;    and   Fanny,    after    being   obliged   to 
submit  to  all  this  attention,  and  to  being  assisted 
and  waited  on  by  mistresses  and  maids,  being  also 
obliged,  on   returning   downstairs,  to  be  fixed   in 
their  drawing-ro(un  for  an  hour  while  the  rain  con- 
tinued, the  blessing  of  something  fresh  to  see  and 
think  of  was  thus  extended  to  JNIiss  Crawfiu'd,  and 
might  carry  on  her  si)irits  to  the  })eriod  of  dressing 
and  dinner. 

The    two    sisters    were    so    kind   to  h(»r   and  so 
pleasant  that  Fanny  might  have  enjoyed  her  visit 
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could  she  have  believed  herself  ii<^t  in  the  way, 
and  could  she  have  foreseen  that  the  weather 
would  certainly  clear  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  and 
save  her  from  the  shame  of  having  Dr.  Grant's 
carriage  and  horses  out  to  take  her  home,  with 
which  she  was  threatened.  As  to  anxiety  for  any 
alarm  that  luer  absence  in  such  weather  might 
occasion  at  home,  she  had  nothing  to  suffer  on  that 
score;  for  as  her  being  out  was  known  only  to  her 
two  aunts,  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  none 
would  be  felt,  and  that  in  whatever  cottage  Aunt 
Norris  might  choose  to  establish  her  during  the 
rain,  her  being  in  such  cottage  would  be  indubi- 
table to  Aunt  Bertram. 

It  was  beginning  to  look  brighter,  when  Fanny, 
observing  a  harp  in  the  room,  asked  sc:ne  quet^;- 
tions  about  it  which  soon  led  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  wishing  very  much  to  hear  it,  and  a 
confession,  which  could  hardly  be  believed,  of  her 
having  never  jet  heard  it  oince  its  being  in  Mans- 
field. To  Fanny  herself  it  appeared  a  very  simple 
and  natural  circumstance.  She  had  scarcely  ever 
been  at  the  Parsonage  since  the  instrument's 
arrival,  there  had  been  no  reason  that  she  should; 
but  Miss  Crawford,  calling  to  mind  an  early  ex- 
pressed wish  on  the  subject,  was  concerned  at  her 
own  neglect;  and  ^' Shall  T  play  to  you  now?" 
and  "  AVliat  will  you  have?"  were  questions  imme- 
diately f<dl()wing  with  the  readiest  good-humor. 

She  played  accordingly;  hai)])y  to  have  a  new 
listener,  and  a  listener  who  seemed  so  much 
obliged,  so  full  of  wonder  at  the  performance,  and 
who  showed    herself   not   wanting  in  taste.     She 
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played  till  Fanny's  eyes,  straying  to  tlio  window 
on  the  weatlier's  being  evidently  fair,  spoke  what 
she  felt  must  be  done. 

*' Anotlier  quarter  of  an  hour/'  said  Miss  Craw- 
ford, ^^and  we  shall  see  how  it  will  be.  Do  not 
run  away  the  first  moment  of  its  holding  up. 
Those  clouds  look  alarming." 

'^^ut  they  are  passed  over,''  said  Fanny.  '^I 
have  been  watching  them.  This  weather  is  all 
from  the  south.'* 

'^  South  or  north,  I  know  a  black  cloud  when  I 
see  it;  and  you  must  not  set  forward  while  it  is  so 
threatening.  And  besides,  1  want  to  play  some- 
thing more  to  you,  — a  very  pretty  2)iece,  and 
your  cousin  Edmund's  prime  favorite.  You  must 
stay  and  hear  your  cousin's  favorite." 

Fanny  felt  that  she  must;  and  though  she  had 
not  waited  for  that  sentence  to  be  thinking  of 
Edmund,  such  a  memento  made  her  particularly 
awake  to  his  idea,  and  she  fancied  him  sitting  in 
that  room  again  and  again,  perhaps  in  the  very 
spot  where  she  sat  now,  listening  with  constant 
delight  to  the  favorite  air,  played,  as  it  appeared 
to  her,  with  superior  tone  and  expression;  and 
though  pleased  with  it  herself,  and  glad  to  like 
whatever  was  liked  by  him,  she  was  more  sin- 
cerely im})atient  to  go  away  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
than  she  had  been  before;  and  on  this  being  evi- 
dent, she  was  so  kindly  asked  to  call  again,  to 
take  them  in  her  walk  whenever  she  could,  t<» 
come  and  hear  more  of  the  harp,  that  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  done  if  no  objection  arose  it 
home. 
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Such  was  tlie  origin  of  tlift  sort  of  intiinucy 
whicli  to(jk  [)lut'e  between  tlieni  within  the  Mrst 
fortnight  utter  tlie  Miss  Bertrams'  going  away,  — 
an  intimacy  resulting  |)rinci[)ally  from  Miss  Craw- 
ford's desire  of  sonietliing  new,  and  wliicli  liad 
little  reality  in  Fanny's  feelings.  Fanny  went  to 
her  every  two  or  three  days:  it  seemed  a  hind  of 
fascinaticni;  she  could  not  be  easy  without  going, 
and  yet  it  was  without  loving  her,  without  ever 
thiniving  like  her,  without  any  sense  of  obligati/y^)/ 
for  being  sought  after  now  when  nobody  else  wrts 
to  be  had;  and  deriving  no  higher  pleasure  from 
her  conversation  than  occasicmal  amusement,  and 
that  often  at  the  expense  of  her  judgment,  when  it 
was  raised  by  pleasantry  on  people  or  subjects 
which  she  wished  to  be  respected.  She  went,  how^- 
ever,  and  they  sauntered  about  together  many  a 
half  hour  in  IMrs.  Grant's  shrubberv,  tlie  weather 
being  unusually  mild  for  the  time  of  year;  and 
venturing  s(»nietimes  even  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
benches    now    comparatively    unsheltered,    remain- 
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ejaculation  of  Fanny's  on  the  sweets  of  so  ]n" 
tracted  an  autumn,  they  were  forced  bv  the  sudden 
swell  of  a  c<»ld  gust  shaking  <Iown  the  last  few 
yellow   leaves  abotit  them,    to   jump  up  and  walk 
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''Tliis    is    pretty,    very    pretty,"    said    Fanny, 
looking   around   her   as  they  were  thus  sitting  to- 

'' Every  time  I  come  into  this 
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shrubbery  I  am  more  struck  with  its  growl li  and 
beauty.  Three  years  ago  this  was  nothing  ])ut  a 
rotigh  hedgerow  along  the  upper  side  of  the  field. 
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never  fhou^lit  of  «is  anytliing,  or  capaltlc  of  hecoiu- 
ing  anytliiiig;  and  now  it  is  coii\ ci-tod  into  a  walk, 
and  it  wonld  be  diHicnlt  to  sav  vvlietlicr  most  valu- 
able  as  a  convenience  or  an  ornament;  an<l,  \h'V- 
}ia)>s,  in  anotlier  thi'ce  years  we  may  Im>  f(»rgctting, 
almost  iorgetti!'<»'  what  it  was  ix'fore.  How 
wonderful,  li(<vv  very  wonderful  the  operations  of 
time,  and  the  changes  of  the  Iniman  mi  ml  I  "  And 
following  the  latter  train  <jf  thought,  slu^  soon 
afterwards  r.ihled:  ''If  anyone  faculty  of  onr  na- 
ture may  be  call; d  more  wonderful  than  the  rest, 
I  do  thiidv  it  if.  memory.  There  seems  something 
more  speakingly  incomprehensible  in  the  powexs, 
the  failures,  the  imujualities  of  memory,  than  in 
any  other  of  our  intelligences.  The  .memory  is 
sometimes  so  retentive,  so  serviceable,  so  obedient; 
at  others,  so  bewild^'red  and  so  weak;  and  at  others 
again,  so  tyrannic,  so  l)eyond  control!  AVe  are,  to 
be  sure,  a  miracle  every  way;  Init  our  powers  of 
recollecting  and  of  forgetting  do  seem  pecuruuly 
past  tinding  out." 

IVIiss  Crawford,  untouched  and  inattentive,  had 
nothing  to  say;  and  Fanny,  percei\  ing  it,  brought 
back  her  own  mind  to  what  she  thought  must 
interest. 

"It  may  seiMU  impertinent  in  m(>  to  ])raise,  but 
I  must  admire  the  taste  Mrs.  Grant  has  shown  in 
idl  this.  Ther(^  is  such  a  (piiet  simplicity  in  the 
plan  of  the  walk,  —  not  too  uiuch  attempted!  " 

''Yes,"  re])lied  ]\[iss  Crawford,  carelessly,  "it 
does  very  wtdl  for  a  place  of  this  sort.  One  does 
not  think  of  extent  here;  and  between  ourselves, 
till  T  came   to    IVtansfield,   I  had   not    imagined  a 
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country  pursoii  ever  uspired  to  a  sbrul)lKn*y,  or  tiny- 
tliiiig  of  the  kind." 

^' 1  am  so  gliid  to  see  the  evergreens  thrive!" 
said  Fanny,  in  reply.  '' IMv  uncle's  gardener  al- 
ways says  the  soil  here  is  better  than  his  own, 
and  so  it  appears  from  the  growth  of  the  laurels 
and  evergreens  in  general.  The  evergreen!  How 
beautiful,  how  welcome,  how  W(niderful  the  ever- 
green! When  one  thinks  of  it,  how  astonishing  a 
variety  of  nature!  In  some  countries  we  know 
the  tree  that  sheds  its  leaf  is  the  variety;  but  that 
does  not  ma';,  it  less  amazing  that  the  same  soil 
and  the  same  sun  should  nurture  plants  differing 
in  the  first  rule  and  law  of  their  existence.  You 
will  think  me  rhapsodizing;  but  when  I  am  out  of 
doors,  especially  when  I  am  sitting  out  of  doors,  I 
am  very  a|)t  to  goi  into  this  sort  of  wondering 
SfsJiin.  One  cannot  fix  one's  eyes  on  the  common- 
est natuvol  production  without  iinding  food  for  a 
rambling  tancy." 

"  To  say  the  truth, ''^replied  Miss  Crawford,  ^'I 
am  something  like  tly  fumous  Doge  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  m;  \  de/da^/o  that  I  see  no  wonder 
in  this  shrubbery  e.jUal  Ur  seeing  myself  in  it. 
If  anybody  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  this  jdace 
would  be  my  home,  that  I  should  be  spending 
month  after  month  bere,  as  I  have  done,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  be]i<'v<'d  them.  I  have 
now  been  here  nearly  five  months;  and  moreover, 
the  quietest  five  months  I  ever  passed." 

^^Too  quiet  for  yoU;   I  believe." 

^'I  should  have  thought  so  tlWoretically  my- 
self; but,"   and  her  eyes  brightened   as   she  spoke, 
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*'take  it  nil  iiiid  nil,  I  never  s[)eiit  so  liappy  a 
suniiner.  Jiiit  then,"  with  a  more  tlum^htt'ul  air 
and  lowered  voice,  "there  is  no  saying  what  it  may 
lead  to.'' 

Fanny's  heart  beat  (j[uiek,  and  she  felt  (jiiite 
nneqiinl  to  surmising  or  soliciting  anything  more. 
Miss  Crawford,  however,  with  renewed  animation, 
soon  went  on :  — 

^'I  am  conscious  of  being  far  better  reconciled 
to  a  country  residence  than  I  had  ever  exi)ected 
to  be.  I  can  even  suppose  it  pleasant  to  s[)end 
half  the  year  in  the  country,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, —  very  pleasant.  An  elegant,  moderate- 
sized  house  in  the  centre  of  family  connections; 
continual  engagements  among  them;  commanding 
the  first  society  in  the  neighborhood;  looked  up 
to,  perhaps,  as  leading  it  even  more  than  those 
of  larger  fortune,  and  turning  from  the  cheerful 
round  of  such  amusements  to  nothing  worse  than 
a  tete-a-tete  with  the  person  one  feels  most  agree- 
able in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  frightful 
in  such  a  picture,  is  there,  Miss  Price?  One 
need  not  envy  the  new  Mrs.  Hush  worth  with  such 
a  home  as  that." 

"Envy  ]\rrs.  KusliworthI  "  was  all  that  Fanny 
attempted    to  say. 

"Come,  come,  it  would  be  very  unhandsome  in 
US  to  be  severe  on  iVIrs.  Rushworth,  for  1  look  for- 
ward to  our  owing  her  a  great  many  gay,  brilliant, 
happy  hours.  I  expect  we  shall  be  all  very  much 
at  Sotherton  another  year.  Such  a  match  as  Miss 
Bertram  has  made  is  a  public  blessing;  for  the 
first  pleasures  of  Mr.  Kushworth's  wife  nnist  be 
vor..  I.  — 18 
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to  fill  licr  lioiise,  and  give  the  best  balls  in  the 
country." 

Fanny  was  silent,  and  ^NFiss  Crawford  relapsed 
into  tliou<4;hti'iilness,  till  suddenly  looking  up  at 
the  end  (  f  a  few  minutes,  she  exelainied,  "Ah! 
here  he  is."  It  was  not  Mr.  Kushworth,  however, 
but  Ednnmd,  who  then  appeared  walking  towards 
them  with  Mrs.  Grant.  "My  sister  and  j\[r. 
Bertram.  I  am  so  glad  your  eldest  c<msin  is  gone, 
that  he  may  be  Mr.  Bertram  again.  There  is 
something  in  the  sound  of  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram 
so  formal,  so  pitiful,  so  younger-brother-like,  that 
I  detest  it." 

"How  differently  we  feel!  "  cried  Fanny.  "To 
me  the  sound  of  Mr.  Bertram  is  so  cold  and 
nothing-meaning,  so  entirely  without  warmth  or 
character!  It  just  sinnds  for  a  gentleman,  and 
that 's  all.  But  there  i-i  nobleness  in  the  name 
of  Edmund.  It  is  a  name  of  heroism  and  re- 
nown,—  of  kings,  princes,  and  knights, — and 
seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  warm 
affections." 

"1  grant  you  the  name  is  good  in  itself,  and 
Lord  Edmund  or  Sir  Edmund  sounds  delightfully; 
but  sink  it  under  the  chill,  the  annihilation  of  a 
IVIr.,  and  ]\Ir.  Edmund  is  no  more  than  Mr.  John 
or  Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  shall  we  join  and  disap- 
point them  of  half  their  lecture  upon  sitting  down 
out  of  doors  at  this  time  of  year,  by  being  up  be- 
fore they  can  begin?" 

E(bnund  met  them  with  2)articular  pleasure.  It 
was  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  them  together 
since  the   beginning  of  that    better  acquaintance 
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wliicli  lie  Imd  Ix'on  licuriii*^  of  with  <jjn';it  sjitis- 
factioii.  A  lri(Mi<lslii|>  iK'twocn  two  s(>  very  dtar 
to  liini  was  exactly  wliat  lie  citiild  liavc  ^visll('"; 
and  to  tilt*  (credit  of  the  lover's  uiiderstandiiiix  ho 
it  stated,  that  he  did  not  hy  any  nieaiis  consiihT 
Fanny  as  tho  only  or  ovon  as  the  greater  gainer 
by  siieli  a  friendship. 

*'AVtdl,''  said  jVIiss  Crawford,  *^and  do  not 
yon  scidd  us  for  our  imprudonco?  AVhat  do  you 
tliink  wo  liave  been  sitting  <h)wn  for  hut  to  be 
talkcnl  to  about  it,  and  entreated  and  sui>plicated 
never  to  do  so  again?" 

''Perhaps  I  might  liave  scohled,"  said  E(bnund, 
*'if  either  of  you  had  boon  sitting  down  alone; 
but  while  you  do  wrong  together,  I  can  overlook 
a  great  deal." 

''Tliey  cannot  have  been  sitting  long,"  cried 
Mrs.  Grant;  "for  when  I  Avent  up  for  my  shawl, 
I  saw  them  from  the  staircase  window,  and  then 
they  were  walking." 

''And  really,"  added  Edmund,  "the  day  is  so 
mild  that  your  sitting  down  for  a  few^  minutes 
can  bo  lutrdly  thought  imprudent.  Our  weather 
must  not  ahvays  be  judged  by  the  calendar.  We 
may  sometimes  take  greater  liberties  in  November 
than  in  May." 

"Upon  my  word,"  cried  Miss  Crawford,  "you 
are  two  of  the  most  disappointing  and  unfeeling 
kind  friends  I  ever  mot  with!  There  is  no  giving 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  we  have  boon  suffering,  nor  what  chills 
we  have  felt!  But  I  have  long  thought  Mr.  Ber- 
tram one  of  the  w^orst  subjects  to  work  on  in  any 
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little  luaiui'iivre  Jigainst  comiiion  sense  that  a 
woman  could  he  planned  \,ith.  I  had  very  little 
hoi)e  of  him  from  the  first;  hut  you,  Mrs.  Grant, 
my  sister,  my  own  sister,  —  I  think  I  had  a  right 
to  alarm  you  a  little.'' 

"  ])o  not  flatti'r  yourself,  my  d(^arest  Mary. 
You  have  not  the  smallest  chancre  of  moving  me. 
I  have  my  alarms,  hut  they  are  quite  in  a  different 
quarter;  and  if  I  could  have  altered  the  weather, 
you  would  have  had  a  good  sharp  east  wind  blow- 
ing on  you  the  whole  time,  — for  here  are  some  of 
my  plants  which  Robert  will  leave  out  because  the 
nights  are  so  mild,  and  I  know  the  end  of  it 
will  be  that  we  shall  have  a  sudden  change  of 
weather,  a  har<l  frost  setting  in  all  at  once,  taking 
everybody  (at  least  Robert)  by  surprise,  and  I  shall 
lose  every  one;  and  what  is  worse,  cook  has  just 
been  telling  me  that  the  turkey,  which  I  particu- 
larly wished  not  to  be  dressed  till  Sunday,  because 
I  know  how  much  more  Dr.  Grant  would  enjoy  it 
on  Sunday  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  will  not 
keep  beyond  to-morrow.  These  are  something  like 
grievances,  and  make  me  think  the  weather  most 
unseasonably  close." 

''The  sweets  of  housekeeping  in  a  country  vil- 
lage! "  said  Miss  Crawford,  archly.  "Commend 
me  to  the  nurseryman  and  the  poulterer." 

"My  dear  child,  commend  Dr.  Grant  to  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  or  St.  Paul's,  and  I  should 
be  as  glad  of  your  nurseryman  and  poulterer  as  you 
could  be.  But  we  have  no  such  people  in  Mans- 
field.    What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

Oh,  3'ou  can  do  nothing  but  what  you  do  al- 
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ready,  — bo  plugucd  very  often,  and  never  lose  your 
tem[)er. " 

''Tliank  yon, — but  tliere  is  no  escaping  these 
little  vexations,  ^lai-y,  live  where  we  may;  and 
when  you  are  settled  in  town  and  I  eonie  to  see 
you,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  you  with  yours,  in 
spite  of  the  nurseryman  and  the  poulterer,  —  or 
perhaps  on  their  very  account.  Their  remoteness 
and  unpunctuality  or  their  exorl)itant  charges  and 
frauds  will  be  drawing  forth  bitter  lamentations." 

''I  mean  to  be  too  rich  to  lament  or  to  feel 
anything  of  the  sort.  A  large  income  is  the 
best  recipe  for  liappiness  I  ever  heard  of.  It  cer- 
tainly may  secure  all  the  myrtle  and  turkey  part 
of  it." 

''You  intend  to  be  very  rich,"  said  Edmund, 
w'ith  a  look  wdiich  to  Fanny's  eye  had  a  great  deal 
of  serious  meaning. 

''To  be  sure.     Do  not  you?     Do  not  we  all?  " 

"I  cannot  intend  anything  which  it  must  be  so 
completely  beyond  my  pow'er  to  command.  Miss 
Crawford  may  choose  her  degree  of  wealth.  She 
has  only  to  fix  on  her  number  of  thousands  a  year, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  coming.  My 
intentions  are  only  not  to  be  poor." 

"By  moderation  and  economy,  and  bringing 
down  your  wants  to  your  income  and  all  that.  I 
understand  you,  —  and  a  very  proper  plan  it  is  for 
a  person  at  your  time  of  life,  with  such  limited 
means  and  indifferent  connections.  What  can 
you  want  but  a  decent  maintenance?  You  have 
not  much  time  before  von:  and  your  relations  are 
in  no  situation  to  <lo  anything  for  you,  or  to  nior- 
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tify  you  l>y  the  coiitnist  of  tliuir  own  wciiltli  iiiid 
coiiscMjiKMKM'.  l^c  lioiu.'st  tiii(l  pooi",  by  all  means  — 
but  1  wlnill  not  envy  you;  I  do  not  mucli  think 
I  shall  even  respect  y-  n.  I  have  a  much  greater 
respect  for  those  that  are  honest  and  rich." 

"  Your  degree  of  respcc^t  for  honesty,  rich  or 
poor,  is  precisely  what  1  have  no  manner  of  con- 
cern with.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  poor.  Po\('rty  is 
exactly  what  I  have  determined  against.  Honesty 
in  the  something  between,  in  the  middle  state  of 
worldly  circumstances,  is  all  that  I  am  anxious  for 
your  not  looking  down  on." 

''l)Ut  I  do  look  down  upon  it,  if  it  might  have 
been  higher.  I  nmst  look  down  upon  anything 
contented  with  obscurity  when  it  might  rise  to 
distinction. 

"  l)Ut  how  may  it  rise?  How^  may  my  honesty 
at   least  rise  to  any  distinction?  " 

This  was  not  so  very  easy  a  question  to  answer, 
and  occasioned  an  '^  Oh!  "  of  some  length  from  the 
fair  lady  before  she  could  add,  ''  You  ought  to  be 
in  parliament,  ov  you  should  have  gone  into  the 
army  ten  years  ago." 

"That  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  now;  and 
as  to  my  being  in  parliament,  I  believe  I  must 
wait  till  there  is  an  especial  assend^ly  for  the  re[)- 
resentation  of  younger  sons  who  have  little  to 
live  on.  No,  Miss  Crawford,"  he  added,  in  a 
more  serious  tone,  *' there  are  distinctions  which 
I  should  be  miserable  if  I  thought  myself  without 
any  chance  —  absolutely  without  chance  or  possi- 
bility of  obtaining;  but  they  are  of  a  different 
character." 
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sorrowful  fofjd  for  Fanny's  observation:  and  iind- 
ing  lierself  quite  unal)le  to  attend  as  slie  ou^'lit  to 
]\lrs.  (Iraiit,  by  v.liose  side  she  was  now  following 
the  others,  she  had  nearly  resolved  on  going  home 
immediately,  and  only  waited  for  courage  to  say 
so,  when  the  sound  of  the  great  clock  at  Manstield 
Park,  striking  three,  made  her  feed  that  she  had 
really  been  much  longer  absent  than  usual,  and 
brought  the  previous  self-inquiry  of  whether  she 
should  take  leave  or  not  just  then,  and  how,  to  a 
very  speedy  issue.  With  undoubting  decision  she 
directly  began  her  adieus;  and  Edmund  began  at 
the  same  time  to  recollect  that  his  mother  had  been 
iiKjuiring  for  her,  and  that  he  had  walked  down  to 
the  Parsonage  on  purpose  to  bring  her  back. 

Fanny's  hurry  increased;  and  without  in  the 
least  expecting  Edmund's  attendance,  she  would 
have  hastened  away  alone;  but  the  general  pace 
was  quickened,  and  they  all  accomi>anied  her  into 
the  house,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass. 
Dr.  (Irant  was  in  the  vestibule;  and  as  they  stopped 
to  speak  to  him,  she  found,  from  Edmund's  man- 
ner, that  he  did  mean  to  go  with  her.  H(\  too, 
was  taking  leave.  She  could  not  but  be  thankful. 
In  the  moment  of  parting,  Edmund  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Grant  to  eat  his  nuitton  with  him  the  next 
day;  and  Fanny  had  barely  time  for  an  unpleasant 
feeling  on  the  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Grant,  with 
sudden  recollection,  turned  to  her,  and  asked  for 
the  pleasure  of  her  com])any  too.     This  was  so  new 
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Jill  attention,  .so  })(ii'f(,'ctly  new  a  circumstance  in 
tlie  events  of  Fanny's  life,  that  slie  was  all  surprise 
and  embarrassment;  and  wliile  stammering  out  lier 
great  obligation,  andjier  "])ut  she  did  not  sup- 
j)ose  it  would  be  in  her  ]»o\ver, "  was  looking  at 
Edmund  for  his  o|)iiiioii  and  helj).  But  Edmund, 
({(dighted  with  her  having  siu^li  a  liapi>iiiess  offered, 
and  ascertaining  with  half  a  look  and  half  a  sen- 
tence that  she  had  no  ol)iection  but  on  her  aunt's 
account,  could  not  imagine  that  his  mother  would 
make  any  diflHculty  of  si)ariiig  her,  and  therefore 
gave  his  decided  oj)en  advice  that  the  invitation 
should  be  accepted;  and  though  Fanny  would  not 
venture,  even  on  his  encouragement,  to  such  a 
flight  of  audacious  independence,  it  was  soon  set- 
tled that  if  nothing  were  heard  to  the  contrary, 
Mrs.  Grant  might  expect  her. 

''And  you  know  what  your  dinner  will  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  smiling, — ''the  turkey,  and  I  as- 
sure you  a  very  fine  one;  for,  my  dear,"  turning 
to  her  husband,  "cook  insists  upon  the  turkey's 
being  dressed  to-morrow." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  cried  Dr.  Grant,  "all 
the  better;  T  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  anything 
so  good  in  the  house.  But  Miss  Price  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Bertram,  I  dare  say,  would  take  their 
chance.  We  none  of  us  want  to  hear  the  bill  of 
fare.  A  friendly  meeting,  and  not  a  fine  dinner, 
is  all  we  have  in  view.  A  turkey  or  a  goose  or  a 
leg  of  mutton,  or  whatever  you  and  your  cook 
choose  to  give  us." 

The  two  cousins  walked  home  together;  and  ex- 
cept in  tlie  immediate  discussion  of   this  engage- 
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ineiit,  which  Edinuiid  sp()k«i  of  vvitli  the  wannest 
satisfaction,  as  so  particuhirly  desirable  for  her  in 
the  iutinuK^y  whicli  he  saw  witli  s<»  nmeh  ph-asiire 
estahlished,  it  was  a  silent  walk;  for  liaving 
finished  tliat  subject,  he  grew  thoughtful  and  in- 
disposed for  any  other. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

^'BvT  why  sliould  Mrs.  Grant  ask  Fanny?  ^'  said 
Lady  Bertram.  ''  How  came  slie  to  tliink  of  ask- 
ing  Fanny?  Fanny  never  dines  tliere,  you  know, 
in  this  sort  of  way.  I  cannot  spare  lier,  and  I  am 
sure  she  does  not  want  to  go.  Fanny,  you  do  not 
want  to  go,  do  you  ?  ' ' 

*'  If  you  put  sucli  a  question  to  her,''  cried  Ed- 
mund, preventing  his  cousin's  speaking,  ''Fanny 
will  immediately  say  no;  but  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
mother,  she  would  like  to  go;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  not." 

"I  cannot  imagine  why  Mrs.  Grant  should 
think  of  asking  her.  She  never  did  before.  She 
used  to  ask  your  sisters  now  and  then,  but  she 
never  asked  Fanny." 

"  If  you  cannot  do  without  me,  ma'am  —  "  said 
Fannj^,  in  a  self-denying  tone. 

''But  my  mother  will  have  my  father  with  her 
all  the  evening." 

"  To  be  sure,  so  I  shall." 

"  Suppose  you  take  my  father's  oj^inion, 
ma'am." 

"  That 's  well  thought  of.  So  I  will,  Edmund. 
I  will  ask  Sir  Thomas  as  soon  as  he  comes  in, 
whether  I  can  do  without  her." 

"  As  you  please,  ma'am,  on  that  head;  but  I 
meant  my  father's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
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tho  invitiitioii's  being  accoptod  or  not;  undl  think 
he  will  consider  it  a  ri<;lit  tliin<:j  1)V  Mrs.  (Jrant,  as 
well  as  by  Fanny,  tliat  being  tlie  lirst  invitation 
it  shonld  be  accepted." 

''  I  do  not  know.  We  will  ask  liini.  l)Ut  he 
will  be  very  much  surj)ris('d  tliat  Mrs.  Cirrant 
should  ask  Fanny  at  all." 

There  was  n<jthing  more  to  be  said,  or  that  could 
be  said  to  any  j)uri)ose,  till  Sir  Tliomas  were 
present;  but  the  subject  involving,  as  it  did,  her 
own  evening's  comfort  for  tlie  morrow,  was  so 
much  uppermost  in  Lady  liertram's  mind  that 
half  an  honr  afterwards,  on  his  looking  in  for  a 
minute  in  his  way  from  his  plantation  to  his  dress- 
ing-room, she  calhnl  him  l)ack  again,  when  he  had 
almost  closed  the  door,  with,  ''  Sir  Thomas,  stoj)  a 
moment,  —  I  liave  something  to  say  to  you." 

Her  tone  of  calm  languor,  for  she  never  took  the 
trouble  of  raising  her  voice,  was  always  heard  and 
attended  to;  and  Sir  Thomas  came  back.  Her 
story  began;  and  Fanny  immediately  slipped  out 
of  the  room,  for  to  hear  herself  the  subject  of  any 
discussion  with  her  uncle  was  more  than  her  nerves 
could  bear.  She  was  anxious,  she  knew,  more 
anxious,  perhaps,  than  she  ought  to  be,  — for  what 
was  it,  after  all,  whether  she  went  or  stayed?  —  but 
if  her  uncle  were  to  be  a  great  while  considering 
and  deciding,  and  with  very  grave  looks,  and 
those  grave  looks  directed  to  her,  and  at  last  decide 
against  her,  she  might  not  be  able  to  api)ear  prop- 
erly submissive  and  indifferent.  Her  cause,  mean- 
while, went  on  well.  It  began,  (Ui  Lady  l^ertram's 
part,    with,     "I  have  something  to  tell  you  that 
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will   surprise  you.     Mrs.    Grant  has  askud  Fanny 
to  dinner." 

*'W('l],"  said  Sir  Thomas,  as  if  waiting  more 
to  ac(;omj)lisli   the  surprise. 

*' P^dniund  wants  her  to  go;  but  liovv  can  I 
span;  her?  " 

''She  will  he  late, "said  Sir  Thomas,  taking 
out  his  wateh;    "but  what  is  your  dil'iiculty?  " 

Edmund  found  himself  obliged  to  speak,  and  fill 
up  the  blanks  in  his  mother's  story.  lie  told  the 
whole;  and  she  had  only  to  add,  "So  strange!  for 
Mrs.  Grant  never  used  to  ask  her." 

*'  But  is  not  it  very  natural,"  observed  Edmund, 
"  that  Mrs.  Grant  should  wish  to  procure  so  agree- 
able a  visitor  for  her  sister?  " 

"Nothing  can  be  more  natural,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  after  a  short  deliberation;  "  nor,  were 
there  no  sister  in  the  case,  could  anything,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  natural.  Mrs.  Grant's  showing 
civility  to  Miss  Price,  to  Lady  Bertram's  niece, 
could  never  want  explanation.  The  only  surprise 
I  can  feel  is,  that  this  should  be  the  first  time  of 
its  being  paid.  Fanny  was  perfectly  right  in  giv- 
ing only  a  conditional  answer.  She  api)ears  to 
feel  as  she  ought.  But  as  I  conclude  that  she 
must  wish  to  go,  since  all  young  people  like  to  be 
together,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
denied  the   indulgence." 

"  But  can  I  do  without  her,  Sir  Thomas?  " 

"  Indeed  I  think  you  may. " 

"  She  always  makes  tea,  you  know,  when  my 
sister  is  not   here." 

"Your  sister,  perhaps,  may  be  prevailed  on  to 
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spend  tlic  'lay  with  us,  {iiid  I  sluill  ccrtiiiiily  lie  at 
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Very  well,  then;  Fanny  may  go,  Ednnnid 


>> 


Tl»e    good   news    soon   followed   her.       Edmund 
knocked  at  her  door  in  his  wav  to  his  own. 


''Well,  Fanny,  it  is  all  hai>i)ily  settled,  and 
without  the  smallest  hesitation  on  your  unele's 
side.     He  had  hut  one  o[)inion.      You  are  to  go." 


'OU, 
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dad 


am  SO  glad,      was  ranny  s  in- 


"  Thank 
stinctive  re 
him  and  shut  the  (h)or,  she  could  not  helj)  feeling 


ply;  though  when  she  had  turne<l  from 
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"And  yet,  why  should  I  he  glad,  for  am  1  not 
certain  of  seeing  or  hearing  something  there  to 
pain  me.-^ 

In  spite  of  this  conviction,  however,  she  was 
glad.  Simple  as  such  an  engagement  might  ap- 
pear in  other  eyes,  it  had  novelty  and  importance 
in  hers,  for,  excepting  the  day  at  Sotherton,  she 
had  scarcely  ever  dined  out  before;  and  though 
now  going  only  half  a  mile  and  only  to  three  peo- 
ple, still  it  was  dining  out,  and  all  the  little  inter- 
ests of  preparation  were  enjoyments  in  themselves. 
She  had  neither  sympathy  nor  assistance  from 
those  who  ought  to  have  entered  into  her  feelings 
and  directed  her  taste;  for  Lady  Bertram  never 
thought  of  being  useful  to  anybody,  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris,  wdien  she  came  on  the  morrow,  in  consequence 
of  an  early  call  and  invitation  from  Sir  Thomas, 
was  in  a  very  ill  humor,  and  seemed  intent  only  on 
lessening  her  niece's  j)leasure,  both  present  and 
future,  as  much  as  possible. 

''  Upon  my  word,  Fanny,  you  are  in  high  luck 
to  meet  with  such  attention  and  indulgence!      You 
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oiiglif  to  !)('  very  imicli  oldij^ccl  to  Mrs.  Grunt  for 
tliiiikiiig  of  you,  uud  to  your  aunt  for  letting  you 
go,  and  you  ouglit  to  look  upon  it  as  something  ex- 
traordinary; for  1  ho[)e  you  are  aware  that  there  is 
no  real  occasion  for  your  going  into  company  in 
this  sort  of  wa^',  or  ever  dining  out  at  all;  and  it 
is  wliat  you  must  not  dej)end  upon  ever  heing  re- 
peated. Nor  must  you  be  famtying  that  the  invi- 
tation is  meant  as  any  particular  compliment  to 
you;  the  com[)liment  is  intended  to  your  uncle 
and  aunt  and  me.  Mrs.  Grant  thinks  it  a  civility 
due  to  us  to  take  a  little  notice  of  you,  or  else  it 
would  never  have  come  into  her  head,  and  you 
may  be  very  certain  that  if  your  cousin  Julia  had 
been  at  home,  y(ju  would  not  have  been  asked  at 
all.'' 

Mrs.  Norris  had  now  so  ingeniously  done  away 
all  Mrs.  Grai.l:'s  part  of  the  favor,  that  Fanny, 
who  found  herself  expected  to  speak,  could  only 
say  that  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  her  aunt 
Bertram  for  si)aring  her,  and  that  she  was  endeav- 
oring to  put  her  aunt's  evening  work  in  such  a 
state  as  to  prevent  her  being  missed. 

^*0h,  depend  upon  it,  j^our  aunt  can  do  very 
well  without  you,  or  you  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go.  I  shall  be  here,  so  you  may  be  quite  easy 
about  your  aunt.  And  I  hope  you  will  have  a  very 
agreeable  day,  and  find  it  all  mighty  delightful. 
I>ut  I  must  observe  that  five  is  the  very  awkward- 
est  of  all  ])ossible  numbers  to  sit  down  to  table; 
and  I  cannot  but  be  sur[)rised  that  such  an  elegant 
lady  as  Mrs.  Grant  should,  not  contrive  better! 
And   round  their  enormous   great  wide  table,  too, 
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wliicli  fills  up  tli(>  room  so  drciidfiijly !  }\;u\  tlio 
J)<»ctor  Itt'cn  coiit(Mit('(l  t(»  tal\f  my  <lii!iii|^-tal>l<5 
avIkmi  I  came  Jiwav,  as  anvl»iMlv  in  their  senses 
would  liiivu  (lone,  instead  <>|'  havin<4'  that  ahsurd 
new  <»ne  of  his  own,  uliich  is  wider,  liti-rally 
wider  than  tin;  dinner-tal>le  here,  — how  inlinit(dy 
better  it  would  liavt;  been,  and  lii»w  much  movi'  ho 
would  have  been  respected!  Inr  people  jire  never 
res[)ected  when  they  stej)  out  of  their  [)ro[>er  sphere. 
Kemember  that,  Fanny.  Five,  only  live  to  l)e  sit- 
ting round  that  table!  However,  you  will  have 
dinner  enough  on   it  for  ten,    I  dar"  say." 

Mrs.  Xorris  fetched  breath  and  went  on  again. 

*'The  nonsense  and  folly  of  people's  step[)ing 
out  of  their  rank  and  trying  to  appear  above  them- 
selves, makes  me  think  it  right  to  give  you  a  hint, 
Fanny,  now  that  you  are  going  into  com[)any  with- 
out any  of  us;  and  1  do  beseech  and  entreat  you 
not  to  be  putting  yourself  forward,  and  talking 
and  giving  your  o[)inion  as  if  you  were  one  of  your 
cousins,  — as  if  you  were  dear  Mrs.  Rush  worth  or 
tTulia.  That  will  never  do,  believe  me.  Remem- 
ber, wherever  you  are,  you  must  be  the  lowest  and 
last;  and  though  ]\liss  Crawford  is  in  a  manner  at 
liome  at  the  Parsonage,  you  are  not  to  be  taking 
place  of  her.  And  as  to  coming  away  at  night, 
you  are  to  stay  just  as  long  as  Edmund  chooses. 
Leave  him  to  settle  that." 

''Yes,  ma'am,  I  should  not  think  of  anything 
else." 

"And  if  it  should  rain, — which  I  think  ex- 
ceedingly likely,  for  I  never  saw  it  more  threaten- 
ing for  a  wet  evening   in    my  life,  — you    must 
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inaii«T,ge  as  well  as  you  can,  and  not  be  expecting 
the  carriage  to  be  sent  for  you.  I  certainly  do  not 
go  home  to-night,  and  tlierefore  the  carriage  will 
not  be  out  on  my  account;  so  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  what  may  ha[)pen,  and  take  your 
things  accordingly." 

Her  niece  thought  it  perfectly  reasonable.  She 
rated  her  own  claims  to  comfort  as  low  even  as 
Mrs.  Norris  could;  and  when  KSir  Thomas  soon 
afterwards,  just  opening  the  door,  said,  ''Fanny, 
at  what  time  would  you  have  the  carriage  come 
round?  "  she  felt  a  degree  of  astonishment  whicli 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  speak. 

''My  dear  Sir  Thomas!"  cried  IVIrs.  Norris, 
red  with  anger,    "Fanny  can  >s'alk." 

"Walk!"  repeated  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  tone  of 
most  unanswerable  dignity,  and  coming  farther 
into  the  room.  "My  niece  walk  to  a  dinner  en- 
gagement at  this  time  of  the  year!  Will  twenty 
minutes  after  four  suit  you?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  was  Fanny's  humble  answer,  given 
with  the  feelings  almost  of  a  criminal  towards 
Mrs.  Norris;  and  not  bearing  to  remain  with  her 
in  what  might  seem  a  state  of  triumph,  she  followed 
her  un -le  out  of  the  room,  having  stayed  behind 
him  only  long  enough  to  hear  these  words  spoken 
in  angry  agitation,  — 

"Quite  unnecessary!  —  a  great  deal  too  kind! 
But  Edmund  goes;  true,  it  is  upon  Edmund's 
account.  I  observed  he  was  hoarse  on  Thursday 
niglit." 

l)ut  this  could  not  impose  on  Fanny.  She  felt 
that  the  carriage  was  for  herself,  and  lierself  alone; 
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and  her  uncle's  consideration  of  her,  coming  im- 
mediately after  such  representations  from  her  aunt, 
cost  her  some   tears  of    gratitude   when    she   was 

alone. 

The  coachman  drove  round  to  a  minute ;  another 
minute  brought  down  the  gentleman;  and  as  the 
lady  had,  with  a  most  scrupulous  fear  of  being 
late,  been  many  minutes  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Sir  Thomas  saw  them  off  in  a3  good  time  as 
his  own  correctly  punctual  habits  required. 

^^Now  I  must  look  at  you,  Fanny,"  said  Ed- 
mund, with  the  kind  smile  of  an  affectionate 
brother,  '^and  tell  you  how  I  like  you;  and  as 
well  as  I  can  judge  by  this  light,  you  look  very 
nicely  indeed.     What  have  you  got  on?" 

*<The  new  dress  that  my  uncle  was  so  good  as 
to  give  me  on  my  cousin's  marriage.  I  hope  it  is 
not  too  fine ;  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  wear  it  as 
soon  as  I  could,  and  that  I  might  not  have  such 
another  opportunity  all  the  winter.  I  hope  you 
do  not  think  me  too  fine." 

< '  A  woman  can  never  be  too  fine  while  she  is  all 
in  white.  No,  I  see  no  finery  about  you;  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  proper.  Your  gown  seems 
very  pretty.  I  like  these  glossy  spots.  Has  not 
Miss  Crawford  a  gown  something  the  same?  " 

In  approaching  the  Parsonage  they  passed  close 
by  the  stable-yard  and  coach-house. 

'<  Heyday!"  said  Edmund,  ''here 's  company, 
here's  a  carriage!  who  have  they  got  to  meet  us?" 
And  letting  down  ihe  side-glass  to  distinguish, 
''  'Tis  Crawford's,  "^rawford's  barouclie,  I  protest! 
There  are  his  own  two  men  pushing  it  back  into 
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its  old  quarters.  He  is  here,  of  course.  This  is 
quite  a  surprise,  Fann3\  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  liim.'^ 

There  was  no  occasion,  there  was  no  time  for 
Fanny  to  say  how  very  differently  she  felt;  but 
the  idea  of  having  such  another  to  observe  her 
was  a  great  increase  of  the  trepidation  with  which 
she  performed  the  very  awful  ceremony  of  walking 
into  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  drawing-room  Mr.  Crawford  certainly 
was,  having  been  just  long  enough  arrived  to  be 
ready  for  dinner;  and  the  smiles  and  pleased  looks 
of  the  three  others  standing  round  him  showed 
how  welcome  was  his  sudden  resolution  of  coming 
to  them  for  a  few  da3's  on  leaving  Bath.  A  very 
cordial  meeting  passed  between  him  and  Ednnind; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Fanny,  the  pleasure 
w^as  general;  and  even  to  her  there  might  be  some 
advantage  in  his  presence,  sir  "  every  addition  to 
the  party  must  rather  forward  *  favorite  indul- 
gence of  being  suffered  to  si.  '^ilei.i  and  unat- 
tended to.  She  w^as  soon  aware  of  this  herself; 
for  though  she  must  submit,  as  her  own  propriety 
of  mind  directed,  in  spite  of  her  aunt  Norris's 
opinion,  to  being  the  principal  lady  in  company, 
and  to  all  the  little  distinctions  consequent  thereon, 
she  found,  while  they  were  at  table,  such  a  hajipy 
flow  of  conversation  prevailing  in  which  she  was 
not  required  to  take  any  i)art,  —  there  was  so  much 
to  be  said  between  the  brother  and  sister  about 
Bath,  so  much  between  the  two  young  men  about 
hunting,  so  much  of  politics  between  Mr.  Crawford 
and  Dr.  Grant,  and  of  everything  and  altogether 
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between  iVIr.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Grant,  as  to  leave 
her  the  fairest  [)r()spect  of  havin*^  <*iily  to  listen  in 
quiet,  and  of  passing  a  very  agreeal)le  day.  She 
could  not  compliment  the  newly  arrived  gentle- 
man, however,  with  any  a[)pearance  of  interest  in 
a  scheme  for  extending  his  stay  at  Mansfield,  and 
sending  for  his  hunters  from  Norfolk,  which,  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Grant,  advised  by  Edmund,  and 
warmly  urged  by  the  two  sisters,  was  soon  in  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  which  he  seemed  to  want 
to  be  encouraged  even  by  her  to  resolve  on.  Her 
opinion  was  sought  as  to  the  probable  continuance 
of  the  open  weather;  but  her  answers  were  as  short 
and  indifferent  as  civility  allowed.  She  could  not 
wish  him  to  stay,  and  would  much  rather  not  have 
him  speak  to  her. 

Her  two  absent  cousins,  especially  Maria,  were 
much  in  her  thoughts  on  seeing  him;  but  no  em- 
barrassing remembrance  affected  his  spirits.  Here 
he  was  again  on  the  same  ground  where  all  had 
passed  before,  and  apparently  as  willing  to  stay 
and  be  happy  without  the  IMiss  Bertrams  as  if  he 
had  never  knov/n  Mansfield  in  any  otlier  state. 
She  heard  them  spoken  of  by  him  only  in  a 
general  waj'",  till  they  were  all  re-assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  when  Edmund  being  engaged 
apart  in  some  matter  of  business  with  Dr.  Grant, 
which  seemed  entirely  to  engross  them,  and  IMrs. 
Grant  occupied  at  the  tea-table,  he  began  talking 
of  them  with  more  particularity  to  his  other  sister. 
With  a  significant  smile,  which  made  Fanny  quite 
hate  him,  he  said,  "  So  Rush  worth  and  his  fair  bride 
are  at  Brighton,  1  understand,  —  happy  man!  " 
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**Yes,  thoy  have  boon  tlion^  —  ubont  a  fort- 
night, Miss  Prico,  liavo  they  not?  And  Julia  is 
with  them." 

*^  And  Mr.  Yates,  I  presume,  is  not  far  off." 

*^Mr.  Yates!  Oli,  ^ve  hear  notliing  of  Mr. 
Yates.  I  do  not  imagine  lie  figures  much  in  the 
letters  to  Mansfield  Park;  do  you,  Miss  Price? 
I  think  my  friend  Julia  knows  better  than  to 
entertain  her  father  with  Mr.   Yates." 

*'  Poor  Kush worth  and  his  two-and-forty 
speeches!"  continued  Crawford.  ^'Nobody  can 
ever  forget  them.  Poor  fellow!  1  see  him  now, — 
his  toil  and  his  despair.  Well,  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  his  lovely  Maria  will  ever  want  him  to 
make  two-and-forty  speeches  to  her;  "  adding, 
with  a  momentary  seriousness,  ''She  is  too  good 
for  him, — much  too  good."  And  then  changing 
his  tone  again  to  one  of  geuMe  gallantry,  and 
addressing  Fanny,  he  said:  "  You  were  Mr.  Kush- 
worth's  best  friend.  Your  kindness  and  patience 
can  never  be  forgotten,  your  indefatigable  patience 
in  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  learn  his 
part,  — in  trying  to  give  him  a  brain  which  nature 
had  denied,  — to  mix  up  an  understanding  for  him 
out  of  the  superfluity  of  your  own!  He  might  not 
have  sense  enough  himself  to  estimate  your  kind- 
ness, but  I  may  venture  to  say  that  it  had  honor 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  party." 

Fanny  colored,  and  said  nothing. 

''It  is  as  a  dream,  a  pleasant  dream!"  he  ex- 
claimed, breaking  forth  again,  after  a  few  minutes' 
musing.  "I  shall  always  look  back  on  our  theat- 
ricals with  exquisite  pleasure.     There  was  such  an 
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interest,  such  an  animation,  such  a  spirit  diffused. 
Everybody  felt  it.  We  were  all  alive.  There 
was  employment,  hope,  solicitude,  hustle  for  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Always  some  little  objection, 
some  little  doubt,  some  little  anxiety  to  be  got 
over.     I  never  was  happier." 

With  silent  indignation  Fanny  repeated  to  her- 
self: ''Never  happier!  —  never  happier  than  when 
doing  what  you  must  know  was  not  justifiable!  — 
never  happier  than  when  behaving  so  dishonorably 
and  unfeelingly!  Oh,  what  a  corrupted  mind!  " 

*' We  were  unlucky,  Miss  Price,"  he  continued 
in  a  lower  tone,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
lieard  by  Edmund,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  her  feel- 
ings, "  we  certainly  were  very  unlucky.  Another 
week,  only  one  other  week,  would  have  been 
enough  for  us.  I  think  if  we  had  had  the  disposal 
of  events,  if  Mansfield  Park  had  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  winds  just  for  a  week  or  two  about  the 
equinox,  there  would  have  been  a  difference.  Not 
that  we  would  have  endangered  his  safety  by  any 
tremendous  weather,  but  only  by  a  steady  con- 
trary wind,  or  a  calm.  I  think.  Miss  Price,  we 
would  have  indulged  ourselves  with  a  week's  calm 
in  the  Atlantic  at  that  season." 

He  seemed  determined  to  be  answered;  and 
Fanny,  averting  her  face,  said  with  a  firmer  tone 
than  usual:  ''As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sir,  I 
would  not  have  delayed  his  return  for  a  day.  My 
uncle  disapproved  it  all  so  entirely  when  he  did 
arrive,  that  in  my  opinion  everything  had  gone 
quite  far  enough." 

She  had  never  spoken  so  much  at  once  to  him  in 
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her  life  before,  and  never  so  angrily  to  any  one; 
and  wlien  her  speech  was  over,  she  trembled  and 
blushed  at  her  own  daring.  He  was  surprised;  but 
after  a  few  moments'  silent  consideration  of  her, 
replied  in  a  calmer,  graver  tone,  and  as  if  the  can- 
did result  of  conviction,  ''  I  believe  j'ou  are  riglit. 
It  was  more  pleasant  than  prudent.  We  were 
getting  too  noisy."  And  then  turning  the  con- 
versation, he  would  have  engaged  her  on  some 
other  subject,  but  her  answers  wore  so  shy  and 
reluctant  that  he  could  not  advance  in  any. 

Miss  Crawford,  who  had  been  repeatedly  eying 
Dr.  Grant  and  Edmund,  now  observed,  ''Those 
gentlemen  must  have  some  very  interesting  point 
to  discuss." 

''The  most  interesting  in  the  world,"  replied 
her  brother,  —  "  how  to  make  money,  how  to  turn 
a  good  income  into  a  better.  Dr.  Grant  is  giving 
Bertram  instructions  about  the  living  he  is  to  step 
into  so  soon.  I  find  he  takes  orders  in  a  few 
weeks.  They  were  at  it  in  the  dining-parlor.  i 
am  glad  to  hear  Bertram  will  be  so  well  off.  He 
will  have  a  very  I  rctty  income  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  with,  and  earned  without  much  trouble.  I 
apprehend  he  will  not  have  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred a  year.  Seven  hundred  a  year  is  a  fine  thing 
for  a  younger  brother;  and  as  of  course  he  will  still 
live  at  home,  it  will  be  all  for  his  meiuis  plaisirs; 
and  a  sermon  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  I  suppose, 
will  be  the  sum  total  of  sacrifice.'' 

His  sister  tried  to  laugh  off  her  feelings  by  say- 
ing, "Nothing  amuses  me  more  than  the  easy 
manner  with  which   everybody  settles   the   abun- 
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dance  of  those  who  hiive  a  great  deal  less  than 
themselves.  You  would  look  rather  blank,  Henry, 
if  your  menus  2)^t(,isirs  were  to  be  limited  to  seven 
hundred  a  year." 

*'  Perhaps  I  might;  but  all  that  you  know  is  en- 
tirely comparative.  Birthright  and  habit  must 
settle  the  business.  Bertram  is  certainly  well  off 
for  a  cadet  of  even  a  Baronet's  family.  By  the 
time  he  is  four  or  five  and  twenty  he  will  have 
seven  hundred  a  year,  and  nothing  to  do  for  it." 

Miss  Crawford  could  have  said  that  there  would 
be  a  something  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  it,  which  she 
could  not  think  lightly  of;  but  she  checked  herself 
and  let  it  pass,  and  tried  to  look  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned when  the  two  gentlemen  shortly  afterwards 
joined  them. 

'*  Bertram, "  said  Henry  Crawford,  ^'I  shall 
make  a  point  of  coming  to  Mansfield  to  hear  you 
preach  your  first  sermon.  I  shall  come  on  purpose 
to  encourage  a  young  beginner.  When  is  it  to  be? 
Miss  Price,  will  not  you  join  me  in  encouraging 
your  cousin?  Will  not  you  eno:age  to  attend  with 
your  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  hin,  he  whole  time,  — 
as  I  shall  do,  —  not  to  lose  a  word ;  or  only  looking 
off  just  to  note  down  any  sentence  pre-eminently 
beautiful?  We  will  provide  ourselves  with  tablets 
and  a  pencil.  When  will  it  be?  You  must  preach 
at  Mansfield,  you  know,  that  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Bertram  may  hear  you." 

^'  I  shall  keep  clear  of  you,  Crawford,  as  long  as 
I  can,"  said  Edmund;  ^'for  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  disconcert  me,  and  I  should  be  more  sorry 
to  see  you  trying  at  it,  than  almost  any  other  man." 
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''Will  ho  not  feel  this?"  thought  Fanny. 
*'No,    ho  can  feel  nothing  as  he  ought." 

The  party  being  now  all  united,  and  the  chief 
talkers  attracting  each  other,  she  remained  in  tran- 
quillity; and  as  a  vvhist-tahle  was  formed  after  tea, 
—  formed  really  for  the  amusement  of  Dr.  Grant, 
by  his  attentive  wife,  though  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed so,  — and  Miss  Crawford  took  her  harp, 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen;  and  her  tran- 
quillity remained  undisturbed  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  except  when  Mr.  Crawford  now  and  then 
addressed  to  her  a  question  or  observation,  which 
she  could  not  avoid  answering.  Miss  Crawford 
was  too  much  vexed  by  what  had  passed  to  be  in  a 
humor  for  anything  but  music.  With  that,  she 
soothed  herself  and  amused  her  friend. 

The  assurance  of  Edmund's  being  so  soon  to  take 
orders,  coming  upon  her  like  a  blow  that  had  been 
suspended,  and  still  hoped  uncertain  and  at  a  dis' 
tance,  was  felt  with  resentment  and  mortification. 
She  was  very  angry  with  him.  She  had  thought 
her  influence  more.  She  had  begun  to  think  of 
him  —  she  felt  that  she  had  —  with  great  regard, 
with  almost  decided  intentions ;  but  she  would  now 
meet  him  with  his  own  cool  feelings.  It  was  plain 
that  he  could  have  no  serious  views,  no  true  attach- 
ment, by  fixing  himself  in  a  situation  which  he 
must  know  she  would  never  stoop  to.  She  would 
learn  to  match  him  in  his  indifference.  She  would 
henceforth  admit  his  attentions  without  any  idea 
beyond  immediate  amusement.  If  he  could  so 
command  his  affections,  hers  should  do  her  no 
harm. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Henry  Ceawfoud  had  <iuite  made  up  his  mind 
SXnext  morning  to  give  another  fortmghto 
Sansfield;  and  having  sent  io.  h.    -'t^Uni  a 
written  a  few  lino.  o£  explanation  to  *'  «  ^J      ■  - 
he  looked  round  at  his  sister  as  he  sealed  and  tluov 
the      ttor  from  him,  and  seeing  the  coast  c«u:cj 
the  rest  of  the  family,  said  w.th  a  suu  e     'And 
how  do  you  think  I  mean  to  amuse  myself,  Mary, 
ou  tht  days  that  I  do  not  hunt?     I  am  g^wn  too 
oW  to  go  out  more  than  three  times  a  week;  hut  I 
have  a'plan  for  the  ix.termediate  days,  and  what  do 

vou  think  it  is? "  .    ,  „  n 

«  To  walk  and  ride  with  me,  to  he  sure. 

«Not  exactly,  though  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
both;  but  that  would  be  exercise  o"ly  t«7^£' 
and  i  must  take  eare  of  my  mind.  Besides  that 
would  be  all  recreation  and  indulgence,  without 
r  wholesome  alloy  of  labor,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
eat  the  bread  of-  idleness.  No,^  my  plan  is  to  make 
¥annv  Price  in  love  with  me. ' 

"Fanny  Price !     Nonsense !     No,  no ;  you  ought 

to  be  satisfied  with  her  two  <="»«'";•  ,  ; 

»  But  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  Fanny  1  ice, 
without  making   a   small   hole  in   Fanny  Price  s 
heart      You  do   not  seem  properly  awavo   of  her 
elis  t!  notice.     When  we   talked  of   her  last 
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iii<jjlit,  yon  iioiH*  of  you  hooiikmI  sensible*  of  the  won- 
derful improvenicnt  that  luis  taken  |»1jic(?  in  lier 
looks  within  tlu^  last  six  weeks.  Von  se(»  lier 
every  day,  and  therefore  do  not  notice  it;  but  I  as- 
sure you,  she  is  (juite  a  different  creature  from 
what  she  was  in  the  autumn.  She  was  then  merely 
a  (juiet,  modest,  not  plain-looking  girl;  but  she  is 
now  absolutely  pretty.  I  used  to  think  she  had 
neither  com[)lexion  nor  countenance;  but  in  that 
soft  skin  of  hers,  so  frequently  tinged  with  a  blush 
as  it  was  yesterday,  there  is  decided  beauty;  and 
from  what  I  observed  of  her  eyes  and  mouth,  I  do 
not  despair  of  their  l)eing  capable  of  expression 
enough  when  she  has  anything  to  express.  And 
then  —  her  air,  her  manner,  her  tout  erisemhle,  is 
so  indescribably  improved!  She  must  be  grown 
two  inches,   at  least,   since  October." 

'^Phoo!  phoo!  This  is  only  because  there  were 
no  tall  women  to  compare  her  with,  and  because 
she  has  got  a  new  gown,  and  you  never  saw  her  so 
well  dressed  before.  She  is  just  what  she  was  in 
October,  believe  me.  The  truth  is,  that  she  was 
the  only  girl  in  company  for  you  to  notice,  and 
you  must  have  a  somebody.  I  have  always  thought 
her  pretty,  — not  strikingly  pretty,  — but  ^^  pretty 
enough.,"  as  peoi)le  say;  a  sort  of  beauty  that  grows 
on  one.  Her  eyes  should  be  darker,  but  she  has  a 
sweet  smile;  but  as  f(jr  this  wonderful  degree  of 
improvement,  I  am  sure  it  may  all  be  resolved  into 
a  better  style  of  dress  and  your  having  nobody  else 
to  look  at;  and  therefore,  if  you  do  set  about  a 
flirtation  with  her,  you  never  will  persuade  me 
that  it  is  in  compliment  to  her  beauty,  or  that  it 
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Her  brother  gave  only  a  smile  to  tliis  accusation, 
and  soon  afterwards  said:  '' F  do  not  (|uit(;  know 
what  to  make  (if  Miss  Fanny.  I  do  not  under- 
stand her.  I  could  not  tell  what  she  would  ho 
at  yesterday.  What  is  her  character?  Is  sho 
.solemn?  Is  sin;  queer?  Is  she  prudish?  Why 
did  she  <lraw  hack  and  look  so  grave  at  me?  I 
could  hardly  get  her  to  sjxndv.  T  never  was  so  lon^ 
in  comjiany  with  a  girl  in  my  lif(*,  — trying  to 
entertain  her, — and  succeed  so  ill!  Never  met 
with  a  girl  who  hooked  so  grave  on  me!  I  uuist 
try  to  get  the  better  of  this.  Pier  looks  say,  '  I 
will  not  like  you,  I  am  determined  not  to  like 
you;'   and   I  say,    she  shall." 

**  Foolish  fellow!  And  so  this  is  her  attraction, 
after  all!  This  it  is,  —  her  not  caring  about  you, 
—  which  gives  her  such  a  soft  skin,  and  makes  her 
so  much  taller,  and  produces  all  tli(;se  charms  and 
graces!  I  do  desire  that  you  will  not  be  making 
her  really  unha[»[)y;  a  little  love  perhai)S  may 
animate  and  do  her  good,  but  I  will  not  have  you 
plunge  her  deep,  for  she  is  as  goo«l  a  little  creature 
as  ever  lived,  and  has  a  great  derJ  of  feeling." 

'^It  can  be  but  for  a  fortnif^ht, "  said  Henry; 
''and  if  a  fortnight  can  kill  her,  she  must  have 
a  constitution  which  nothing  could  save.  No,  I 
will  not  do  her  any  harm,  dear  little  soul!  I  only 
want  her  to  look  kindly  on  me,  to  give  me  smiles 
as  well  as  blushes,  to  keep  a  chair  for  me  by  her- 
self \vherever  we  are,  and  be  all  animation  when 
I  take  it  and  talk  to  her;  to  think  as  I  think,  be 
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interested  in  .'ill  my  possessioii.s  aiul  |>leusures,  try 
to  I\ee[)  me  l()ii<:fer  at  Miiiisfield,  and  feel  when  I 
\fo  away  that  she  shall  be  never  hajtpy  again.  I 
want   nothing  more." 

*' jNIoderation  itself!  "  said  Mary.  **  I  (;an  have 
no  seruj>les  now.  AVell,  you  will  have  opportuni- 
ties enough  of  endeavoring  to  reciomniend  yourself, 
for  we  are  a  great  deal  together." 

And  without  attempting  any  further  remon- 
strance, shi'  left  Fanny  to  her  fate,  —  a  fate  wliicli, 
had  not  Fanny's  heart  heen  guarded  in  a  way 
unsus[)ected  hy  JMiss  Crawford,  might  liave  been 
a  little  harder  than  she  deserved;  for  although 
there  doubtless  are  such  unconquerable  young  ladies 
of  eighteen  (or  one  should  not  read  about  them) 
as  are  never  to  be  persuaded  into  love  against 
their  judgment  by  all  that  talent,  manner,  atten- 
tion, and  flattery  can  do,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
believe  Fanny  one  of  them,  or  to  think  that  with 
so  much  tenderness  of  disposition  and  so  much 
taste  as  belonged  to  her,  she  could  have  esca])ed 
heart-whole  from  the  courtship  (thougli  the  courtship 
only  of  a  fortnight)  of  such  a  man  as  Crawford, 
in  spite  of  there  being  some  previous  ill-opinion 
of  him  to  be  overcome,  had  not  her  affection  been 
engaged  elsewhere.  With  all  the  security  which 
love  of  another  and  disesteem  of  him  could  give 
to  the  jieace  of  mind  he  was  attacking,  his  con- 
tinued attentions  —  continued,  but  not  obtrusive, 
and  adapting  themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
gentleness  and  delicacy  of  her  character  —  obliged 
her  very  soon  to  dislike  him  less  than  formerly. 
She  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the  past,  and  she 
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thought  as  ill  of  him  as  ever;  hut  slic  felt  his 
powers:  lie  was  (•nt<'rtaiiiiiig;  and  his  niainuTs 
were  so  iniprovctl,  so  politi*,  so  seriously  and 
hhiinelessly  polite,  that  it  was  inipossihlu  not  to 
be  civil  to  him  iu  return. 

A  very  few  days  were  enough  to  effect  this;  and 
at  tlie  end  of  those  few  (hivs  circumstances  arose 
which  luid  <a  tendency  rather  to  forward  his  views 
of  pleasing  her,  inasnnich  as  they  gave  her  a  de- 
gree of  happiness  which  must  dispose  her  to  be 
pleased  with  everybody.  William,  her  brother, 
the  so  long  absent  and  dearly  loved  l)rother,  was 
in  England  again.  She  had  a  letter  from  him 
herself,  a  few  hurried  hap[)y  lines,  written  as  the 
ship  came  up  Channel,  and  sent  into  Portsmouth, 
with  the  first  boat  that  left  the  Antwerp,  at  an- 
chor, in  Spithead;  and  when  Crawford  walked  up 
with  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
hoped  would  bring  the  first  tidings,  he  found  her 
trembling  with  joy  over  this  letter,  and  listening 
with  a  glowing,  grateful  countenance  to  the  kind 
invitation  which  her  nncle  was  most  collectedly 
dictating  in  reply. 

It  was  but  the  day  before,  that  Crawford  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  or 
had  in  fact  become  at  all  aware  of  her  having  such 
a  brother,  or  his  being  in  such  a  ship;  but  the  in- 
terest then  excited  had  been  very  properly  lively, 
determining  him  on  his  return  to  town  to  apply 
for  information  as  to  the  probable  period  of  the 
Antwerp's  return  from  the  Mediterranean,  etc. ; 
and  the  good  luck  which  attended  his  early  exam- 
ination of  ship  news,  the  next  morning,   seemed 
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the  reward  of  his  ingenuity  in.  finding  out  such  a 
metliod  of  pleasing  her,  as  well  as  of  his  dutiful 
attention  to  the  Admiral,  in  having  for  many 
years  taken  in  the  paper  esteemed  to  have  the 
earliest  naval  intelligence.  He  proved,  however, 
to  be  too  late.  All  those  fine  first  feelings,  of 
which  he  had  hoped  to  be  the  exciter,  were  already 
given.  But  his  intention,  the  kindness  of  his  in- 
tention, was  thankfully  acknowledged,  —  quite 
thankfully  and  warmly,  for  she  was  elevated  be- 
yond the  common  timidity  of  her  mind  by  the 
flow  of  her  love  for  William. 

This  dear  William  would  soon  be  amongst  them. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  leave  of 
absence  immediately,  for  he  was  still  only  a  mid- 
shipman; and  as  his  parents,  from  living  on  the 
spot,  must  already  have  seen  him  and  be  seeing 
him  perhaps  dail}^,  his  direct  holidays  might  with 
justice  be  instantly  given  to  the  sister,  who  had 
been  his  best  correspondent  through  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  the  uncle  who  had  done  most  for 
his  support  and  advancement;  and  accordingly  the 
reply  to  her  reply,  fixing  a  very  early  day  for  his 
arrival,  came  as  soon  as  possible;  and  scarcely  ten 
days  had  passed  since  Fanny  had  been  in  the  agi- 
tation of  her  first  dinner  visit,  when  she  found 
herself  in  an  agitation  of  a  higher  nature,  — watch- 
ing in  the  hall,  in  the  lobby,  on  the  stairs,  for  the 
first  sound  of  the  carriage  which  was  to  bring  her 
a  brother. 

It  came  happily  while  she  was  thus  waiting; 
and  there  being  neither  ceremony  nor  fearful ness 
to  delay  the  moment  of  meeting,  she  was  with  him 
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exquisite  £f '"^Jf JlfeUilrty    intent   «,on 
nesses,    unless   the   sei^  ^^  ^^j,^,^  ^„^i, 

opening   the   P-1'-   '^""^  ^.  ?;„„,„,«   and  Edmnud 
This  was  exactly  f '^  J^^^  .        ^t  ^«   each  proved 

had  heen  f  l«f  ^^[^"llhetlc   alacrity   .'itU 

to   the   other    hy   tue   sj     l       ,      j  ,,  eontinmng 

.vhich  they  both  advised  M-.  ^  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^,^, 

^Uere  she  was,   xnst«^  of  n.       |^^. ^ ^^  ^,^^^^^^, 

hall  as  soon  as  the  noises 

*^"-  4   T?onnv  soon   showed  themselves; 

William  and  ^^'^y     "  ,^^,^,„,e  „£  receiving,  «, 
and  Sir  Tho--  -1  '  i-y  d««-"*  person  from 
his  protioi,  c^f  »"ly  1,1  seven   years  ago,  but  a 
the 'one  he  ^J^^  luntenance,  and 
young  man  of  a^r  f^^"   ^^j       ^nd  respectful  man- 
fvank,  unstudied,  but  tt U     .  ^^,._^^^^^_ 

,ers,  and  such  ^l^^f^^^^  recover  from  the 

It  was  long  ^''f'^^; J'^^  ,„  uour  as  was  formed 

agitating  happiness  of  suUi  a  ^,^^  tUe 

4  the  1-t.  t^--*y  f::f    „;Mme  even  before  her 
fast  of  fruition;    t  .as    o  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^.   ^ 

happiness  conld  b-  -"'^  ^    ^     „  t^e  alteration 

the  disappointment  insepa^let^^  ^^^  .^^  ^.^^ 

of  person  had  vanished   =»d  sh  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^ 

the  same  WiU  am  as  betue,  a^ul  ^^^^^^ 

her  heart  bad  b<,eiO«^t;^^;^   ,.,  g,,,,     Uy 

a  past  year,    /l^^*  *':^^',ff,etion  on  his  side   as 
come,  fcn-warded  ^J  J^"  ^  ,^  j,,,  encumbered  by 

.vaimas  her  <^'--^^,^    sUe  was   the   Hrst 
reunement    or    .elf-distust        -  ^^,^^.^,^  ^^.^ 

«^i-*  "^  '^;r:;,d   WderUiper   made   it  as 
stronger   spu-itb    ami 
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natural  for  him  to  express  as  to  feel.  On  the 
morrow  they  were  walking  about  together  with 
true  enjoyment,  and  every  succeeding  morrow  re- 
newed a  tete-d-tete,  which  Sir  Thomas  could  not 
but  observe  with  complacency,  even  before  Ed- 
mund had  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

Excepting  the  moments  of  peculiar  delight, 
which  any  marked  or  unlooked-for  instance  of 
Edmund's  consideration  of  her  in  the  last  few 
months  had  excited,  Fanny  had  never  known  so 
much  felicity  in  her  life  as  in  this  unchecked, 
equal,  fearless  intercourse  with  the  brother  and 
friend,  who  was  opening  all  his  heart  to  her,  tell- 
ing her  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  plans  and  solici- 
tudes respecting  that  long  thouglit  of,  dearly 
earned,  and  justly  valued  blessing  of  promotion,  — 
who  could  give  her  direct  and  minute  information 
of  the  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  of 
whom  she  very  seldom  heard,  — who  was  interested 
in  all  the  comforts  and  all  the  little  hardships  of 
her  home  at  Mansfield,  ready  to  think  of  every 
member  of  that  home  as  she  directed,  or  differing 
only  by  a  less  scrupulous  opinion  and  more  noisy 
abuse  of  their  aunt  Norris,  —  and  with  whom 
(perhaps  the  dearest  indulgence  of  the  whole)  all 
the  evil  and  good  of  their  t^arliost  years  could  l)e 
gone  over  again,  and  every  former  united  pain 
and  pleasure  retraced  with  the  fondest  recollection. 
An  advantage  this,  a  strengthener  of  love,  in 
which  even  the  conjugal  tie  is  beneath  the  frater- 
nal. Children  of  the  same  family,  the  same  blood, 
with  the  same  first  associations  and  habits,  have 
some  means  of   enjoyment    in  their  power  which 
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no  subsequent  connections  can  supply;  and  it 
must  be  by  a  long  and  unnatural  estrangement, 
by  a  divorce  which  no  subsec^uent  connection  can 
justify,  if  sucli  precious  remains  of  the  earliest 
attachments  are  ever  entirely  outlived.  Too  often, 
alas!  it  is  so.  Fraternal  love,  sometimes  almost 
everything,  is  at  others  worse  than  nothing.  But 
with  William  and  Fanny  Price  it  was  still  a  sen- 
timent in  all  its  prime  and  freshness,  wounded  by 
no  opposition  of  interest,  cooled  by  no  separate 
attachment,  and  feeling  the  influence  of  time  and 
absence  only  in  its  increase. 

An  affection  so  amiable  was  advancing  each  in 
the  opinion  of  all  who  had  hearts  to  value  anything 
good.  Henry  Crawford  was  as  much  struck  with 
it  as  any.  He  honored  the  warm-hearted  blunt 
fondness  of  the  young  sailor  which  led  him  to 
say,  with  his  hand  stretched  towards  Fanny's 
head:  *'Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  like  that  queer 
fashion  already,  though  when  I  first  heard  of  such 
things  being  done  in  England,  I  could  not  believe 
it,  and  when  Mrs.  Brown,  and  the  other  women 
at  the  Commissioner's  at  Gibraltar,  appeared  in 
tiie  same  trim,  I  thought  they  were  mad;  but 
Fanny  can  reconcile  me  to  anything; ''  —  and  saw, 
with  lively  admiration,  the  glow  of  Fanny's 
cheek,  the  brightness  of  her  eye,  the  deep  interest, 
the  absorbed  attention,  while  her  brother  was  de- 
scribing any  of  the  imminent  hazards  or  terrific 
scenes  wdiich  such  a  period  at  sea  must  supply. 

It  was  a  picture     vhich    Henry   Crawford   had 
moral  taste  enough  to  value.     Fanny's  attractions 
increased, — increased  twofold;  for  the  sensibility 
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which  beautified  her  complexion  and  illumined  her 
countenance  was  an  attraction  in  itself.  He  was 
no  longer  in  doubt  of  the  capabilities  of  her  heart. 
She  had  feeling,  genuine  feeling.  It  would  be 
something  to  be  loved  by  such  a  girl,  to  excite  the 
first  ardors  of  her  young,  unsophisticated  mind! 
She  interested  him  more  than  he  had  foreseen.  A 
fortnight  was  not  enough.  His  stay  became 
indefinite. 

William  was  often  called  on  by  his  uncle  to  be 
the  talker.  His  recitals  were  amusing  in  them- 
selves to  Sir  Thomas;  but  the  chief  object  in  seek- 
ing them  was  to  understand  the  reciter,  to  know 
the  young  man  by  his  histories;  and  he  listened 
to  his  clear,  simple,  s[»irited  details  with  full  satis- 
faction, seeing  in  them  the  proof  of  good  princi- 
j)les,  professional  knowledge,  energy,  courage,  and 
cheerfulness,  —  everything  that  could  deserve  or 
promise  well.  Young  as  he  was,  William  had 
already  seen  a  great  deal.  He  had  been  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Medi- 
ter»*anean  again;  had  l)een  often  taken  on  shore  by 
the  favor  of  his  captain,  and  in  the  course  of  seven 
years  had  known  every  variety  of  danger  which 
sea  and  war  together  could  offer.  With  such 
means  in  his  ])ower  he  had  a  right  to  be  listened 
to;  and  though  Mrs.  Norris  could  fidget  about  the 
room,  and  disturb  everybody  in  quest  of  two 
needlefuls  of  thread  or  a  second-hand  shirt  button 
in  the  midst  of  her  ne])hew's  account  of  a  ship- 
wreck or  an  engagement,  everybody  else  was  at- 
tentive; and  even  Lady  Bertram  could  not  hear  of 
such  horrors  unmoved,  or  witliout  sometimes  lift- 
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ing  her  eyes  from  her  work  to  say,  ''Dear  me! 
how  disagreeable !  I  wonder  anybody  can  ever  go 
to  sea." 

To  Heitry  Crawford  they  gave  a  different  feeling. 
He  longed  to  have  been  at  sea,  and  seen  and  done 
and  suffered  as  much.  His  heart  was  warm,  his 
fancy  fired,  and  he  felt  the  highest  respect  for  a 
lad  who,  before  he  was  twenty,  had  gone  through 
such  bodily  hardships,  and  given  such  proofs  of 
mind.  The  glory  of  heroism,  of  usefulness,  of 
exertion,  of  endurance,  made  his  own  habits  of  self- 
ish indulgence  appear  in  shameful  contrast;  and 
he  wished  he  had  been  a  William  Price,  distin- 
guishing himself  and  working  his  way  to  fortune 
and  consequence  with  so  much  self-respect  and 
happy  ardor,  instead  of  what  he  was ! 

The  wish  was  rather  eager  than  lasting.  He 
was  roused  from  the  reverie  of  retrospection  and 
regret*  produced  by  it,  by  some  inquiry  from  Ed- 
mund as  to  his  plans  for  the  next  day's  hunting; 
and  he  found  it  was  as  well  to  be  a  man  of  fortune 
at  once  with  horses  and  grooms  at  his  command. 
In  one  respect  it  was  better,  as  it  gave  him  the 
means  of  conferring  a  kindness  where  he  wished  to 
oblige.  With  spirits,  courage,  and  curiosity  up 
to  anything,  William  expressed  an  inclination  to 
hunt;  and  Crawford  could  mount  him  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  with  only 
some  scruples  to  obviate  in  Sir  Thomas,  who  knew 
better  than  his  nejdiew  the  value  of  such  a  locin, 
and  some  alarms  to  reason  away  in  Fanny.  She 
feared  for  AVilliam,  by  no  means  convinced  by  all 
that  he  could  relate  of  his  own   horsemanship  in 
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various  countries,  of  the  scrambling  parties  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  rough  horses  and 
mules  he  had  ridden,  or  his  many  narrow  escapes 
from  dreadful  falls,  that  he  was  at  all  equal  to  the 
management  of  a  high-fed  hunter  in  an  English 
fox-chase ;  nor  till  he  returned  safe  and  well,  with- 
out accident  or  discredit,  could  she  be  reconciled 
to  the  risk,  or  feel  any  of  that  obligation  to  Mr. 
Crawford  for  lending  the  horse  which  he  had  fully 
intended  it  should  produce.  When  it  was  proved, 
however,  to  have  done  William  no  harm,  she 
could  allow  it  to  be  a  kindness,  and  even  reward 
the  owner  with  a  smile  when  the  animal  was  one 
minute  tendered  to  his  use  again,  and  the  next, 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  resisted,  made  over  to  his  use  entirely  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Northamptonshire. 
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